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THE ADVE:raURES OP MR. LEDBURY AND HIS 
I^^ND, JACK JOHNSON. 

BV ALBERT SMITH. 



CHArXER XIV. 

Imsduch Jac k JobitfO Q athome. * 

«pll^ JiP* . 

The morning had advanced to an hour halfway between the Aver¬ 
in age time of breakfast and lunch in sober and well-conducted families, 
Vere Jack Johnson awoke, on the day subsequent to the party at Leld- 
bury's. Upon retiring to bed, in the vanity of his heart, andi^the re¬ 
liance upon his strength of mind, he bad set the alarum of a* small 
clock, which hung in his chamber, to go off at half-past eight ; but, 
when the time came, and the weight ran down in a most intoxicated 
manner, to tlje shrill clatter of its own bell, he was still wrapt in a 
deep slumber. Nor were his dreams disturbed either by the noise 
in the house, the perambulating euterpeon in the streets, (which al- 
reminded one of many trumpets put into a coffee-mill,) or the 
ooetuional information conveyed to him by the servant at the doCr, 
thalpach time she came it was half-an-hour after her last visit j and 
, tdlj#Rie warm water had been changed three times, in consequence 
' (to use the language of useful knowledge) of diminution of caloric 
caused by gradual evaporation. * 

, At length he aw'oke; and, collecting an immense quantity of reso- 
lutipn, as soon as he understood clearly that he was in proper pos- 
seenoo of his faculties, he proceeded to make his toilet, which he 
did pretty well, considering that he got through'the greater part of 
the process with his eyes shut. But all the time he could not banish 
-the vision of Emma Ledbury from his imagination; and when he 
sat down to breakfast, he thought what an elysium his secDud-foor 
front would become if she were there to make coffee for him ! With 
her for a companion, how smoothly the current of his life would 
Jmv, and how very pretty she looked last night! with many won- 
“jPs as to whether ^le cared for him, or merely regarded him as she 
id other friends of her brother; and various othef pleasant specu¬ 
lations which young gentlemen are apt to fall into after they have 
met attractive young ladies at evening-parties. But; perhaps, all 
these reveries were the more singular in Jack Johnson, because he 
had not often amused himself, before this time, with building ma¬ 
trimonial bowers in the air, or giving way to any other delicious ab¬ 
surdities of the same class. 

He was trying to persuade himself that he really had an appetite 
for his breakfast—a custom usual with people after a festive evening 
—when the servant announced that a man wished to speak to him ; 
4nd, as she ufpeared anxious not to leave him alone m the passage 
longer th^^was absolutely necessary, Johnson ordered huh up. 
As he enyred the room, our friend immediately recognised the pro¬ 
fessor ojFmisery for the million,’* whom he had met in the cellar in 
St. Gi]#. 
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“ I’ve brouglit this bit of paper, doctor,” said the’m^ti, who ap¬ 
parently still believed such to be Johnson’s profession, “ from the 
young man as w'as ill in our crib.” 

Johnson hastily took the note, and read with some difficulty the 
following words, faintly scrawled it» pencil: 

“I have not thought it advisable to stay here longer; and, by 
th^J,jyp|llp|M^||gj||yybi|J^^ will hear 

[||ron^a£a|fc||||oona ^ni!t ve again settled. Take car^^'f that —you 

•••When was this written?” asked ^Johnson. 

jt night, si r,” w as the reply ; “ bef ore he left. I don’t think 
he WMs much fit tc^lpHk IJiBWltd UlUWWlnofTI'Wllky, to be sure!” 

“Did any one ever come to sec him besides myself?” 

“ There was a gentleman, sir, as come two or three times, and 
went off in a cab with him last night.” 

What sort of a man ?” 

“A ^perfect gentleman, sir. He wore a scarlet neckcloth and 
mustachios.” 

Johnson made no further remark, but remained for a few minutes 
lost in reflection. Ilis visitor also kept perfectly silent, perched up¬ 
on the extreme corner of a chair, with his legs tucked underneath it, 
after the manner of the common orders in general, when they sit 
down in company with their superiors, — as if they thought it was 
good breeding to wear out as little of the carpet and furniture as 
possible. .iVnd so they rested for a short period. Johnson finding 
out models of the Alps in the moist sugar, and the man looking 
atAhfi,neighbouring window's of the street, apparently calcu-^ 
lating what sort of*in audience he could entice to them, on a future 
occasion. 

“ I beg pardon, doctor,” said the visitor, at length breaking si¬ 
lence ; “ but, perha[>s, you can be of some service to me.” 

“Oh! certainly,” replied .Johnson, not exactly hearing the ques¬ 
tion. “ What is it ?” 

“ I keeps a fantosceny, magic lantern, and punch ; and perwides 
amusements for partie.s,” continued the man. “ J ’ll make bold, sir, 
to give you my card.” 

Whereupon he searched in some mysterious pocket of hi.s fustian 
coat, and produced a small parallelogram of dirty pasteboard, im¬ 
printed with the information which he had conveyed to Johnson; 
and immediately afterwards dived into another capacious opening 
in his jacket, and dragged out a Punch's liead, which he exhibited 
with great admiration, accompanying the action by one of the 
squeaks peculiar to that facetious puppet. 

“ There's a pictur’, sir ! ain’t it nat’ral ?” asked the man, looking 
at it with the affection of a parent. “ My pardner’s going to tog it 
to-night; and then we shall keep it for families of respectability.” 

“ I think it is too smart for the streets," said Johnson, feeling 
him.self called upon to pay some compliment to the wooden offspring 
of his visitor. 

“ Bless you ! he '11 never perform in the streets l^nswered the 
man, apparently feeling his jmdesc insulted ; “ the do^e.s tliere is 
too wiolent for such a handsome Punch as this. He’s t^genteel to 
attract the street-people, he is. He wouldn’t draw no rnotp than a 
second-hand blister upon a milestone." 
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“ Tlien, what is he for ?” asked Jack, 

“ Why, you see, sir, we are obIi;:red to cut the jokes uncommon 
iiulerdone for families; they doesn't like the baby being thrown 
)ut o’ window, nor the coffin for Jack Ketch.” 

“ And, why not?” 

“ llecause the children always pitches their dolls into the streets, 
-o imitate us, from the nursery-windows. I've know'd ’em try to 
i.ang the babies, where there has been any, before this.” 

Johnson could not forbear smiling at the man’s caution, in as- 
niming to himself the censorshiii of his own drama; but, as he w'as 
it present in no very great humour for talking, he told him that he 
would let him know if he required his services, previously to wish¬ 
ing him good morning. And, when he w'as gom*, Jack again fell 
into a train of anxious thought respecting hi.s cou.sin, mingled with a 
L'ertain proportion of apprehension least he should be inveigled into 
iny unpleasant jiosition from the trifling .share he had .taken in the 
transaction. IMore than once he felt temjited to start immediately to 
the bank from which Morris had absconded, and '(’turn the whole 
i>f the money entrusted to his charge, which, to his surjirise, 
amounted to upwards of a hundred sovereigns: hut, thiai, the so¬ 
lemn promise he had made to his cousin, and the hope that he might 
still he reclaimed, .igaiu changed his resolution, and for a period he 
remained in exceeding perplexity; the I’caction, after his high 
spirits of the previous evening, in no wise tending to make him 
think the better of the world, or its inmates ; or helping him, for the 
moment, to jdiice things in a more cheering point of view. Then he 
thought of his own po.sition, and the little prospect which appeared 
of his ever being able to improve it .sufficiently t# reach that proper 
•station in society, which, with all his levity, he wished to occupy ; 
and this point of his ruminations brought him again to Kmma Led¬ 
bury, towards whom, he could not persuade himsclflhat his feelings 
W’ere altogether indifi'erent. And, finally, he thought of all thc.se 
things at once, until he got into a labyrinth of intricate ideas, that 
almost made him inuigine his brain was revolving on its own axis. 

We have never .studied inetaphysic.s, nor .shall we make the at¬ 
tempt until we have heard an argument upon that science which 
will conclude by one of the parties disputing being brought round 
to the other’s way of thinking—a consummation we never yet wit¬ 
nessed ; but we may, perhaps, he allowed to speak of the elasticity 
of the mind as one of its most glorious attributes. It turns the 
brain into a stuffed spring-seat for the weary spirits to repose upon 
after any unusual exertion ; and jirovidcs an easy-chair for thought 
nearly worn out by trouble, luxurious and repose-inviting as an h}’- 
drostatic bed. And, very accommodating indeed was Jack John¬ 
son’s mental orgafli.sation in this respect, for it resembled the nietal- 
eoil of a patent candlestick ; since, how'ever forced down by contin¬ 
gent circum.stance.s, yet, us soon as a light dispelled the dark shade 
that hovered round, it rose up again higher and higher, until the 
cause of its depression had disappeared altogether, and it retained its 
wontetl freedom and elevation. lie might, perhaps, have been as 
aptly considered as a human Jack-in-the-box, whom no adverse 
casualties,^yiow'cver forcible at the time, could permanently beat 
‘ down ; I^t, on the comrary, they enabled him to rise again above 
1 the gloiyh of his troubles, even with iuereased power, and aspiring 
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energy. Had he allowed himself to be depressed by every unplea¬ 
santry, he would have experienced a sad time of it altogether ; but 
he was, as we have seen, of a cheerful and vivacious disposition, ra¬ 
ther inclined to look at the bright side of everything and everybody, 
and seldom paying trouble the compliment of meeting it half-way ; 
which ])roceeding, from a sense of politeness on the part of the com¬ 
ing evil, often causes it to advance with greater confidence, when it 
would otherwise have kept off altogether. 

Although Jack was not above six-and-twenty, yet he had lived 
and seen more than many with te'» or twelve additional years on 
their shoulders. Thrown upon his own resources at comparatively 
an early age, he had precociofisly acquired a practical knowledge of 
the world, and the usages of Rearly all classes of society. Ills father 
had been an idle and improvident man, always in embarrassed cir¬ 
cumstances, although, it is but fair to state, more from carelessness 
than dishonesty ; and allowing his children to grow up, rather than 
be brought up, solely because he would not exert himself to put 
them in the right path. The consequence was, that, upon his death 
a perfect separation of the family took place ; one or two of the 
boys going to situations in the colonies, or other refuges for the des¬ 
titute social-suicides; and Jack, who was the eldest, inheriting what 
little property was left behind; which, whilst it was scarcely enough 
to enable him to live in moderate comfort, was yet sufficient to give 
him a distaste for exertion in following any avocation. And so, after 
trying various schemes ; after having taken up medicine, literature, 
law, and even the drama, he gave up the pursuit of employment 
under difficulties, and eked out his small property by some <}f those 
mysterious occupaiions which men follow who are reported to live 
by their wits. 

He had just determined upon taking a walk to Hampstead, to im¬ 
bibe a little fresh air, when he heard a knock at his door; and Mr. 
Ledbury came in, all smiles and pleasantry, with some violets in his 
button-hole, and looking quite like a gallant cavalier. From this 
Jack inferred that he had been calling to inquire after the health of 
one of the bdhs who had shone on the preceding evening, which 

E roved to be the case ; Mr. Ledbury having risen rather earlier than 
e would otherwise have done, and, by crafty mechanical appliances 
of glue, ribbon, and gold-paper, mended a fan in most workmanlike 
style, which the most attractive of his partners had broken in one of 
the quadrilles; and now he had been to return it, with many de¬ 
lightful speeches and compliments, and energetic assurances from 
the young lady that “it was the most delightful evening .she ever re¬ 
collected,” as is^stomary upon such occasions. 

“ Well, JackWold man ! how are you was Mr. Ledbury’s first 
question, as he wook hands with his friend. 

“ Oh! very well, as the times go, Leddy! What fun we had! 
And, what are you going to do to-day?” 

“Nothing particular,” replied Ledbury: “ can you put up any¬ 
thing ? I am not much inclined for work ; and they are doing no¬ 
thing at home but putting things away. There’s no great fun in 
that, Jack ?” 

“ Not much. How's the governor ?” \ 

“Nobody has seen anything of him. The servants sX he went 
into the city this morning, as usual — I believe, a little tin* before 
they thought of going to bed. Well; what .shall we do ?” 
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“ Rush out, and take our chance of whatever may turn up,” re¬ 
plied Jack. “ I feel myself as if I wanted to be shaken about a little ; 
and I suppose they will not miss you at home?" 

“ Not at all!” said Ledbury. '‘It will be a decided case of go-to- 
bed-early with all of them.” 

Whereupon they both agreed that they would make a night of it; 
and Ledbury went back ^ Islington, intending to get the key, as 
w'ell as a highly-fashionable and picturesque ten-and-sixpei]^^^^' 
sack-looking coat, which he had been persuaded by Jack JoKnsot^ 
buy, for night-excursions; j)ror»ising to meet his friend in the after¬ 
noon, and dine with him at the old eating-house where we first in¬ 
troduced them both to the reader. 

CIIAPTKIl XV. 

Of the adventure which Mr. Ledlmry, hi company with hi^ friend, met with at 

a penny-show, 

4 ? 

True to the appointment, just as the gas-lamps w ere beginning to 
glimmer in the haze of the declining daylight, and Hanway Yard 
and Great Russell Street were nearly filled with a stream of popula¬ 
tion, (chiefly young ladies, governesses, and little girls, hurrying 
home in a north-easterly direction, to the squares, with the purchases 
they had been making at the West-End,) just as the post-meridian 
milk-pails intimated their arrival, with melancholy cry, at the areas 
of Alfred Place, and the al-frcsco merchants of Tottenham Court 
Road began to exhibit their whity-brown paper transparencies, cast¬ 
ing a mellow and subdued light upon the baskets ; whicli, in com¬ 
pany with Hesperus, brought ‘ all good things hdme to the weary, to 
the hungry, cheer,’—as we have it so well described by a great poet, 
who goes on to talk about the “ w'elcome stall ” and “ hearthstones,” 
which prove incontrovertibly he had Tottenham Court Road in his 
mind Avhen he })enned the stanza;—^_just at this time, then, (for we 
are losing ourselves in a very long sentence, and must come back to 
where we began,) Mr. Ledbury once more found himself at Jack 
Johnson’s lodgings. Ilis friend was finishing a letter for the post; 
and, requesting Ledbury to sit down for a short time, begged him to 
send out for some very immense and finely-flavoured half-and-half, 
which was to be obtained round the corner,—a peculiar locality, con¬ 
nected with evcri) house where cccr^thing is always to be got. But, 
as dinner-time was approaching, Ledbury declined; contenting him- 
.self with borrowing Johnson’s pipe, which he filled with some to¬ 
bacco from the capacious stomach of a broken Lablache tumbler- 
doll, standing on the mantelpiece, and then pu^^^^way with suit¬ 
able gravity, watching the smoke as it assumed ^ usand fantastic 
shapes ere it disappeared ; which occupation is lumed to be one 
of the chief pleasures which a pipe can oifer. 

At last they started off; and the moment they left the door all 
Jack Johnson's vivacity returned, his merriment being in no de¬ 
gree lessened by the recollection of bygone frolics, which being 
out once more alone with Ledbury gave rise to. And Mr. Ledbury 
partook of his friend’s hilarity, and even once attempted to chaff a 
policeman, by making a courteous inquiry after the health of his 
inspector. After which Jack knocked over a row of little boys, one 
after another, who were standing on their heads by the side of the 
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pavement; which procoetliiij; drew after them a volley of salutations 
peculiar to little boys, much increased when he put one of their caps 
in his pocket, and carried it with him an indefinite distance, con¬ 
cluding the insult by throwing it a great way into a lincndraper’s 
shop; where it hit one of the gentlemen in the white neckcloths, 
who revenged himself upon the little boy by kicking him out of the 
shop, across tlic pavement, and cle:fti ove?* to the cab-stand, the mi- 
vent in to ask for it. 

Se'dinner passed off with considerable spirit, aided by the “ feast 
of reason, and the flow of"—beer; ar.'d, having ordered a ])int of wine 
in a reckless manner, that cogndetcly paralysed the waiter, no such 
^ fluid ever having made its a|l^^rance there before in the memory 
of the oldest frecpienter, they S ^ ed forth again. 

“ 1 shall trust to you. Jack,” said Ledbury; “for 1 am quite as 
ignorant of the ways of London as I was of Paris wlien I first got 
there. But 1 shall soon improve under your tuition.” 

“ Of course," replied John-sonj “ before I have^done with you I’ll 
make you 'such a fellow!’ Do you ever go into Piccadilly Avhen 
there is a levee or drawing-room ?” 

Ledbury replied in the negative. 

" Well, then,” said Jack, “ 1 always do; and great fun you may 
have there. I get a walking-stick, with a pin :it the end of it: and 
when I see a particularly nice John Thomas behind a carriage, who 
does not seem at all proud of his calves and whiskers, and thinki 
he's nobody, J pretend to cross, and gently dig the pin into his leg 
—only a little way, to amuse him.’ 

"And what does he do.!*" asked Ledbury. 

" Do !” readied Johnson ; " what can he do ? fixed up on the board, 
and bobbing about, like a solitary potato in a wheelbarrow. He 
usually looks very indignant; and, if he’s insohmt, and it chances 
to be muddy, 1 dip my stick in the dirt, and d:tb liis silk stockings." 

They wandered through a number of back-streets, making various 
observations, philosophical and playful^ ii])on what they saw, until 
their attention wa.s arrested by the uTniountemeiit of an exhibition 
of peculiar interest at the door of a house which they were passing ; 
and several loiterers were on the pavement, listening to the org.'in, 
that was playing to entice an audience, or ende.'jvouring to peer into 
the mysteries of the poielrjlia beyond the entrance. The price of 
admission was one penny, which they both paid, after Johnson had 
offered to toss the proprietor whether they should give him two¬ 
pence or nothing—a speculation which the exhibitor repulsed with 
much indignation. 

Mr. Ledbur]^||^ather nervous as he approached the ilark portal 
of the exhibiti^^pUm ; and was not re-assured, upon asking a de¬ 
cent-looking fenlpe seated at the door which was the way, in re¬ 
ceiving no answer ; until he perceived he had been addressing a wax- 
likeness of Maria Martin. At last they arrived at a long room, 
adorned with panoramic paintings of several of the most favourite 
localities in the artist's iraaginatiorf,—the most effective being a view 
of Constantinople from the middle arch of Blackfriars’ Bridge. A 
large party of wax heads, put upon bodies, and furnished with 
clothes, were ranged round the room ; and the inventive facetious- 
ne.ss of the owner had been taxed in assigning to them various names 
of popular or notorious individuals, whom he supposed or wished 
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them to resemble. Mr. Ledbury had never been to Madame I’lis- 
saud’s, nor, indeed, had he .seen any w.ax-figures at all, except the 
vivid representation of a gentleman as he appeared with his hair 
curled in the window of a coiffeur at Islington, who had been by 
turns Marshal Soult, Prince Albert, and the King of Prussia, — so 
that he was still somewhat awed at finding himself in the presence 
of so many great people. • But at la.st he took courage from watch¬ 
ing the reckless manner in which Jack Johnson behaved, question¬ 
ing the exhibitor right and left respecting his curiosities. 

“ This,” said the man, approaching a species of oblong cucumber- 
frame with great importance,—“ this is tne mummy of an Egyptian 
above three thousand year old.” 

“Bless me!” observed Jack, with an air of great importance; 
“ what an age they lived to in Egypt I Pray, sir, is it Cheops !” 

“ No, sir,” replied tJie man indignantly ; “ it’s real bones and flesh.” 

“ I never .s.aw a mummy,” said Ledbury, peering Into the case, 
upon the compouird of pitch and brown paper which it enclosed.’ 

“ You ’ll see thousands soon,” replied Jack. •' The New Asphalte 
Company are going to import all they can find in Egypt, to pound 
them up, and pave the walk.s of Kensal Cemetery with. Come along, 
or we shall lose the description.” 

“This is George the Fourth," said the man, pointing to a very 
.slim figure, with a theatrical crown on its head. 

“1 thought he was a very stout man,” observed Ledbury, pluck¬ 
ing up suflicieut courage to make an observation. 

“Very likely,” replied the man .shortly, not approving of the com¬ 
ments of his vif-itor-,; “ but, if you’d been here^without victuals half 
as long as he has, you’d be twice as thin !” 

There was a laugh from the other spectators; and J\Tr. Ledbury, 
completely overcome, did Jiot try any more chaff, but followed the 
man and his audience to another s'alon upstjiirs, where a coarse, red 
curtain was drawn acros.s the room, concealing more wonders. The 
exhibitor formed his audience into a semicircle upon low forms 
round the cliamher ; and then, first of all, led forw^ard a young lady 
with pink eyes, wlio appeared to h.'ive allowed no end of silkworms 
to spin all over her head; and next, a little man, about two feet 
liigh, in knee-breeches and mustachios, who bowed very politely to 
the company, and then, without further preface, struck up a song, 
with a very indistinct articulation, which Jack Johnson defined to 
he expressive of fear, commencing, as nearly as he could catch the 
words “ My heart ’.s in my highlows!” 'V 

He had not got through four lines, when Ledbury heard a sudden 
noise in the thoroughfare, upon Avhich the wiljjdow close to him 
looked down—one of those mysterion.s localitie.s disclosed when 
their unknown topography is occasionally invaded by a new street. 
A hack-cab had stopped at the top^’ the court, surrounded by a 
crowd of people, who beset it on eitl||K ^itle, pep]>ing in at the win¬ 
dows, crawling up to the box, and bOTraying various other signs of 
intense curiosity to behold what was inside. Presently a couple of 
j)olicemen appeared, and cleared a passage to the door; and then 
Ledbury saw a female, in what appeared to him a theatrical dress, 
carried from the cab to the door, 

“ Lotik here ! what is going on below ?” said Ledbury, interrupting 
the dwarf’s song, and calling the attention of the man to the window. 
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The noise in the court had put all the inhabitants on the qui vive, 
and every window had an occupant gazing upon the tumult. The 
neighbours, also, had assembled on the steps of each other's doors, 
to inquire “ What was the row ?" atid add to the general Babel ot 
chatter ^ for a disturbed ant’s nest is a scene of tranquillity compared 
to the sudden gathering of a court in a low London neighbourhood, 
when an itinerant posture-master, a drunken riot, an insulted police¬ 
man, or an unexpected accident, breaks in upon its general uniform¬ 
ity of dirt, drunkenness, and poverty. 

“ I'm shot if it ain’t Letty brought‘liome bad! " observed the man 
to the dwarf, as he caught a sight of the girl, who was being taken 
into the house. 

“ Oh dear ! oh dear! ” cried the little dwarf, in accents of distress, 
as he stopped his song, “ what has happened to her ?" And, hurry¬ 
ing towards the window, round which the greater part of the audi¬ 
ence now collided, he ran backwards and forwards, trying to peep 
between them, as we have seen a mouse do between the wires of his 
cage, when newly introduced. 

“ I '11 be much obliged to you to go away, ladies and gentlemen, 
if you please," said the showman. I think an accident has happened 
to a young woman as lives in the house." 

" Keep by me," whispered Johnson to Ledbury, as the people 
were departing, ‘‘ and we may see something here. I am a medical 
man," he continued, addressing the exhibitor, " and so is my friend. 
We shall be happy if we can be of any service to you.” 

The olfer was thankfully accepted; and, leaving Ledbufy fo)r a 
minute to make the agreeable to the young lady'with the-pink eyes, 
Johnson and the showman, followed by the dwarf, whose counte¬ 
nance betrayed extreme anxiety, went down stairs, and met a po¬ 
liceman carrying the girl, whom they immediately assisted.' 

Being directed to one of the rooms at the top of the house, they 
had no little difficulty in supporting their patient up the steep and 
narrow stairs ; nor were their clothes improved by the contact of the 
rough and craggy walls on each side of them, the plaster from which 
had fallen off in large flakes, laying bare the laths in several places, 
and crushing under their feet as they ascended. At every landing 
the occupants had collected from curiosity, peeping over one an¬ 
other's heads through the half-opened doorways of their apartments, 
one or two miserable slip-shod females following them up stairs. 

They k^t going up and up, until they came to the topmost gar¬ 
ret, and hiro they entered, when Johnson ordered the policeman to 
remain at the door, admitting only Ledbury, the Albinese, and the 
dwarf. They then placed their patient upon an apology for a bed 
in the comer of the room, and proceeded to ascertain what had be¬ 
fallen her. 

It appeared that she had J^en dancipg on the tight rope as a 
" Swiss gleaner,” or somethim of the kind, at one of the inferior 
musical taverns of the neiglroourhood; and the rope, not having 
been firmly secured by the pulley, had slipped, and thrown her upon 
the floor, giving her foot a severe wrench. She was unable to stand, 
and her face assumed an expression of acute pain, ill disguised by 
the coarse rouge and powder covering her features, which, but for 
their jaded and anxious look, would have been perfectly beautiful. 

Whilst the pink-eyed girl was divesting the sufferer of a few outer 
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portions of her tawdry, spangled dress, Johnson sat upon an old deal- 
box in the corner, and cast a glance round the room. From the 
slanting roof, it was evidently immediately beneath the tiles, and 
about ten feet square. A few bricks, divided by pieces of old iron- 
hooping, formed the fire-place; but the blackened front of the man¬ 
telpiece, and ceiling altogether, showed the smoke had a predilection 
for the interior of the apqjrtment, instead of going up the chimney, 
in spite of the tattered piece of drapery nailed across the top of the 
aperture to improve the draught. A patched and ancient bed-cur¬ 
tain, which had once been blutAcheck, attached to a line, divided the 
room into two small portions. There was an old Dutch clock in one 
corner of the apartment, surmounted by a quaint little figure of a 
skeleton, which mowed away in unceasing unison with the beat of the 
pi ndulum ; but, as the hands pertinaciously refused to move, except 
when they went occasionally a little backwards, the whole affair 
seemed in the situation of a favourite done-up horse, turned out for 
the rest of his life in a paddock, who having worked hard in his 
time, and being Jio longer useful, is allov'ed to go on as he likes, 
just for his own amusement. A few articles of stage-costume and 
jewellery were scattered about the room, and some worn-out slippers, 
edged with tarnished lace, were lying upon the floor. 

“Well, now we’ll see the foot,’’ said Johnson kindly, as he ap¬ 
proached the bed. 

“ I hope you 're not going to cut me, sirsaid the dancer, enter¬ 
taining the common opinion 'of the lower orders, that no operation 
can be accomplishetl without knives. 

“ No, no ; you need not alarm yourself,” replied Johnson, grasp¬ 
ing the foot, and moving it in different directions. We have said 
that he knew something of surgery, and the examination sufficed to 
show him that no bones were broken. But he kept up the import¬ 
ance of his assumed profession, and, turning round to his friend, 
said, “ Now, Mr. Ledbury, have the kindness to look at this. 1 think 
you will agree with me that there is no fracture.” 

For a wonder, Ledbury perceived his drift, and, pretending to 
examine the joint, although with much trepidation, returned a satis¬ 
factory answer. 

“ It is a bad sprain,” continued Johnson, “ and will require rest. 
Have you any rags, for^ some pads and a bandage ?” he asked of the 
Albinese. 

The pink-eyed girl didn't know—she was not quite sure—the 
children did take everything so,—and she had only been saying that 
morning that they shouldn’t do so. Last week she had plenty,— 
more than she knew what to do with ; but now she hadn't any.” 

The dwarf, who had been silently watching the whole of the scene 
with great interest, went outside the door, and communicated with 
the man on the lading. The result of the conference was an agree¬ 
ment to rob thctepids of Courvoisier and Oliver Cromwell of their 
contents; and, tne plan being adopted, a quantity of rags was the 
result, which Johnson soaked in some vinegar, and applied with 
praiseworthy adroitness. 

“ How long do you think it will be before my sister can dance 
again, sir ?” asked the dwarf. 

“Is this your sister ?” exclaimed Johnson, somewhat amazed to 
think that so small a man could have so well-formed a relation. 
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“ She is indeed, sir,—by the same mother,” replied the dwarf, as 
he clasped one or two of her fingers in his tiny hand. 

“ She must not think of moving just yet,” said Johnson, not know¬ 
ing exactly what space of time to mention. 

“ It is a bad job both for Madame AngeUqne and myself,” said the 
girl despondingly. 

“ And who is Madame Angelique ?" inquired Jack. 

“ She dances the double dance with me, sir, that earns us most 
money,” said the girl. She cannot do it by herself.” 

“ Tilly Davis could learn it very s^on, I’m sure," said the dwarf, 
most probably alluding to another ariiste; “ but I don’t know where 
she’s gone, since she (luarrellcd with the Chinese Gladiator at Croy¬ 
don Fair.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” said the pink-eyed girl, “ if she is one of the 
Styrian Stunners at the Albert Pavilion. Vou can sec to-morrow.” 

This appeared to be a great triumph of suggestion, from the man¬ 
ner in which it was received by the girl and her friends. And now, 
upon the patient's declaring that she felt much easier, Johnson and 
Ledbury prepared to take their departure, having promised, with 
grave looks, to call and see how the foot wa.s going on the next day. 
And then, leaving the Albinese with her, they went down stairs to 
the room they had quitted at the time of the accident, lighted by 
the dwarf, who carried an emaciated candle stuck in an old ink- 
stand, so yellow and thin, that it appeared to have suffered from 
jaundice for some time. 

The policeman having been treated to a glass of gin, went aw.ay, 
having first engaged to call upon Johnson the next morning, who 
promised to procurd‘him an out-door patient’s order for one of the 
hospitals, to cure a bad cough from which he snlfered; the man hav- 
iug applied to him, believing him to be a surgeon, and receiving no 
benefit from the medical man attached to the ibrce. 

“ I beg you ’ll be seated, gentlemen,” said the dwarf, as they en¬ 
tered the show-room, now quite deserted. “ 1 have nothing to oH'er 
but a glass of whisky, which I hope you will do rne the favour to taste.’’ 

There was such an appearance of gratitude, and anxiety to evince 
it, in the little man’s manner, that Ledbury and his companion 
seated themselves at the fire-place, and accepted the proffered re¬ 
freshment. 

“ That is very fine,” said Johnson, as he drank oft’ the contents of 
a wine>gias8 without a stem, and handed it to Ledbury. 

“ It is very good, I believe, sir,” answered the dwarf. " I had au 
Irishman in my exliibition once, who was the Wild Malay, We 
were very good friends, and sometimes he sends me some.” 

‘'You are master, then, of this establishmentasked Ledbury, 
with as staid a politeness as a fit of coughing, brought on by the 
whisky, would permit. 

“ I am, sir," returned the little man. “ It jjmery hard work, 
though; and my health is not very good. I h^ sung my song 
four-and-twenty times in a day, when I could hardly hold nry head 
up. Once I used to wince under the coarse jokes of the spectators 
at my figure; but I do not mind them now.” 

“ Does your sister belong to the show as well ?” inquired Johnson. 

“ She did, until about a twelvemonth ago, sir,” replied the dwarf, 
as his voice fell, “ and then she left me for a time. Poor thing! 
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poor thing!—I believe him to have been a villain, although she was 
very fond of him. But she has suffered for it! ” 

There was something very touching in the mannekin’s voice as he 
uttered these words. Johnson, with ready tact, immediately turned 
the conversation, fully sorry that he had led up to it. They sat some 
little time longer, much amused at the intelligence and conversation 
of their small host; and*thcB, wishing him good night, took their 
leave, promising to return. * 

“ It is very strange,” said Johnson to Ledbury, when they gained 
the street, “ that all this shoufd have happened. I know that -girl's 
face as well as I know yours, and 1 thought that once or twice she 
regarded me very strangely. Where can we have mct.^” 

I would not trouble myself to find it out,” said Ledbury. “ Those 
things always come upon you all at once, and so will this. In the 
meantime let us hunt ome more amu.scmcnt.” 


•Chapter xvi. 


Of the diverting manner in wliicli Mr, Ledlnoy wnichided the evening. 

AFTHh a variety of minor adventures, not of sutlicient importance 
for us to chronicle, although highly interesting to the parties con¬ 
cerned, our friends found themselves, about midniglit, in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of the theatres. Crossing over in the direction of Covent 
Carden Market, and eidivcning the journey by occasional banterings 
Avith the basket-women, in which, it must be confessed, they gene¬ 
rally got the worst of it, they entered Maiden Lane. Lingering aii 
instant over the kitchen-grating of the Cyder cellars, in contempla¬ 
tion of the large fire, and affectionate adniiratiBn of the viands there 
displayed, they went down one flight of stairs, and up another, until 
they stood at the entrance of the sup{)er-room. 

“ Now, then, Ledily, go a-hcad ! ” said Johnson, giving his friend 
a push. 


“ Beg your })ardon, gentlemen,'’ interrupted the waiter at the 
door, placing himself in their Avay ; “ song's going on.” 

“Well, let it go on, if it likes,” said Johnson ; “ I don’t want to 
stop it.” 

“ No, sir,” replied the waiter, in a vague negative; “ only it iiiter- 
ru})ts the harmony.” 

Ill the course of two minutes, an unusual excitement In singing 
the chorus proclaimed that tlie “ harmony ” was about to finish, 

“ Is this your first visit here ?" asked Jack of Lcdbuiy, to wliieh 
he received an answer in the affirmative. 

“ Very well, then,” ho continued, “ they will be sure to apjdaud 
you, as a welcome, when you enter; so be jirepared.” 

In another instant the song concluded ; aiul, as Jack seized Led¬ 
bury by the hand, and led him into the room, the burst of applause 
commenced, meant, of course, for the singer. But Mr. Ledbury took 
it to himself, and, removing his hat, as he would have done in a 
Frerch cafe, smiled very amicably, and kept bowing on eitlier side 
with much grace, all the way to the top of the room, to the great 
admiration of the spectators; and at last he took his seat, amidst the 
jingling of stout-glasses, the cries of “ encore,” the shouts for “ wait¬ 
er,” and the concu.ssions of pewter-goes upon the table. The room 
had just filled from the theatres, and the usual bustle was in full 
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pla 5 ^ There were a great many guests walking into poached eggs 
jind roast-potatoes, as if they had eaten nothing for a month ; and a 
great many others smoking and drinking grog, and some talking, 
and others asleep, so that altogether there was a large company. 

“This is a gratifying sight, indeed. Jack!” said Mr. Ledbury, 
rubbing his hands with glee, and feeling considerably better for a 
pint of stout. “ What a noble room 1 ” •' 

“And noble company, too," replied Johnson, getting wicked, 
“ You would not credit the number of great people who come here." 

“ Law ! Point out some of them to me,” said Ledbury. 

“Do you see that gentleman in the white Chesterfield, with the 
green shawl, and his hat on one side, sitting by the third pillar ? 
Well, that’s Sir Robert Peel." 

“ Indeed!" said Mr. Ledbury, rising, to get a better view of the 
gentleman. “ And who are those two next^ him?” 

“Why, I thfnk they are Count Kie]man^|3||fi and Baron Bjornst- 
jerna.” ‘"•Swr 

“Who?" asked Mr. Ledbury, somewhat cmifounded. 

“ Don't ask me again,” said Johnson ; “ they are troublesome 
names to pronounce. They are the Hanoverian and Swedish am¬ 
bassadors.” 

“ I suppose Prince Albert never comes?” observed Ledbury. 

" I think not,” said Johnson, sinking his voice, and speaking 
confidentially ; “but I have seen Ilerr Von Joel here.” 

“ God bless me! " exclaimed Mr. Ledbury, not liking to appear 
ignorant, and setting down the last-named person as a relative of the 
Prince. 

A knock from the chairman’s hammer on the table commanded 
silence for a song, which was immediately obeyexl by everybody 
calling out “ order I ” at once. When quiet wa.s obtained, the gen¬ 
tleman who did the comic melody sung a humorous song, at which 
Mr. Ledbury so laughed, that his joyous hilarity was the admiration 
of everybody near him. There were o«;e or two points in the song 
at which very staid people might have taken a slight exception; 
but it told very well in the present company, and was followed up 
by enthusiastic cries of "encore!’' —a word implying a wish to hear 
anything over again, which the singer attended to by trolling out 
an entirely different one. 

Thus things went on, and, aided by grog and excitement, Mr. 
Ledbury's mirth became fast and furious. He was in ecstasies. He 
laughed at the comic songs, applauded the sentimental ones, slap¬ 
ped Jack Johnson on the back, and once even attempted to make a 
pun ; but this was not until after the .second go of braiidy. At last 
Jack reminded him that it was getting late, and he had a long Way 
to go home. 

“ Home!" said Mr. Ledbury ; “ never mind home! What's the 
u.se of going home? You can always go there, when you can go 
nowhere else.” 

And indeed he did not seem at all inclined to seek his paternal 
roof, until Johnson had used all his eloquence and influence to per¬ 
suade him. But then, before he left, he insisted upon thanking the 
company publicly for their kind reception of him ; and next he 
shook hands with all the singers, telling them how happy he was 
sure his father would be to see them all at Islington to stay a fort- 
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night. Then he paid tlie like compliment to the waiters, and finally 
to Mr. Rhodes himself, thanking him for his hospitality, and assuring 
him that he had spent a very delightful evening. 

^ Spirituous excitement docs not receive much benefit from cold 
air, and, in consequence, Mr. Ledbury's vivacity increased when he 
got out of the room. As he really had a great distance before him, 
Johnson, who felt little inclined to go to bed, walked with him al¬ 
most as far as Sadler’s \^ells’ theatre, and then wishing him good- 
b'ye, and telling him to take care of himself, returned home. It 
>yas a fine frosty, moonlight might, and Titus remained for a little 
time gazing on the New River, between the iron rails, and allowed 
his thoughts to wander romantically to the happy days of his child¬ 
hood when he fished therein, always buying his tackle at the adja¬ 
cent shop, where there was a large stuffed perch in the window, 
about a foot and a half long, in the firm belief that he should catch 
nothing but similar ones. Having ruminated here for some little 
time, he pursued his journey towards the Angel ; and when he ar¬ 
rived there, as he had not a very great distance further to go, he 
mechanically felt in his waistcoat pocket for his key. But how was 
he horrified to find it was not there ! He searched all his pockets 
twice over ; he took out Ids handkerchief, and sliook it; he even 
looked in the lining of his hat; but all to no purpose—the key was 
gone! And now in an instant the sense of liis situation broke upon 
him. He could not go home. They had, doubtless, all retired to 
bed early, fatigued from the preceding evening; and what would 
his father say if he disturbed the house at that unusual hour } John¬ 
son, he knew, would have given him a bed; but he was at home by 
this time,—upwards of two miles off. It wa%so late, that the very 
inns were fast closed; he did not even see a p6liceman to make in¬ 
quiries of; nor were any other persons about in the street that he 
chose to apply to. The nights were also the longest of the year, 
and he was very tired already, or he would have walked about until 
morning. In fact, he felt in a very awkward and uncomfortable 
plight, from which he saw at present no chance of escape. 

But oftentimes, when everything around us assumes its darkest 
form, a light will break in from a quarter whence it was least of all 
expected; and so it proved in the present instance. It will be 
hardly necessary to inform our readers, that High Street, Islington, 
where Mr. Ledbury now found himself, is an airy' and imposing 
thoroughfare, intersected by a colossal turnpike, and bordered with 
broad footpaths and trees. The intelligent and enterprising trades¬ 
men of this locality liave the custom of placing their wares for show 
on the broad space in front of their houses, and emblazoning their 
names and callings on standards there erected. Now one of these 
good people—a cunning worker in metals—had caused a huge slip- 
per-bath to be fixed against a tree in front of his house, about ten 
feet from the ground, possibly for the purpose of advertising the 
passers-by that he kept such articles for sale or hire. We believe 
this may be seen at the present hour. 

Driven to desperation by circumstances, Mr. Ledbury resolved, as 
the bath caught his eye, to make it his lodging for the night, to 
which end it seemed very well adapted. At another time he would 
have thought himself in the last stage .of insanity to have even 
dreamt of such a proceeding; but now the plan appeared very fea- 
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sible, and by no means to be disapproved of. Making a rapid survey 
up and down the street, to see that he was unobserved, he took off 
his rough coat, and pitched it up on to the bath ; and then ascended 
himself, by means of certain large nails and hooks, which the cu¬ 
rious observer may still perceive driven into the trunk of the tree. 
Having ascertained, to liis satisfaction, that the bath would bear his 
weight, he let himself gently into it; and, pulling his coat over his 
shoulders, was in five minutes perfectly' settled and comfortable, 
delighted at his enterprising spirit, and feeling a thrill of excitement 
from his novel position. 

For a time he employed his mental pow'ers in the contemplation 
of the heavenly bodies ; and then, his love of harmony once more 
gaining the ascendant, he indulged in a few snatches of songs, com¬ 
mencing with “ I ’ll watch for thee from iny lonely tow'er,” as the 
most appropriate. But he had not sung above half a dozen, when a 
policeman of the N division, parading down High Street in his beat, 
and holding his lantern successively to the keyholes, as if he ex¬ 
pected to find a thief getting through them, was struck by sounds of 
harmony, proceeding evidently from some elevated .situation close 
at hand. His first impulse was to look up to the houses ; but, as the 
middle of January is a strange time for people to sing with open 
windows at three in the morning, he found no solution of the ray.s- 
tery. Then he looked up the trees, and amongst some tubs piled at 
their feet, but nobody was there ; and he was giving up the search, 
and going away, w'hen a sudden burst of melody once more attracted 
his attention i and, looking round, he perceived, in strong relief 
against the moon, what eventually turned out to be Mr. Ledbury's 
conical French hat showing above the rim of the bath, and rocking 
backwards and forwards in time to the song he was giving forth. 

“ Halloo there ! ” shouted the jxilicetnan, as he advanced to the 
foot of the tree. “ Who are you ?” 

Mr, Ledbury’s song iminediately ceased, and his head peeped over 
the top of his tin bed-room. 

Come, 1 ’ll trouble you to walk a short di.stance with me,” con¬ 
tinued llk» N, 

“ I don’t want your company,” said Mr. Ledbury, rather haugh¬ 
tily, “ I am not in the habit of associating with policemen.” 

“Now, are you coming?’’ repeated the policeman, getting im¬ 
patient. 

“No,” replied Ledbury, “I am not; and I ‘won’t go home till 
morning, until daylight does appear.’ ” 

“ Where is your home, then ?” a.sked the policeman. 

“ Mr. Ledbury's, you know : you were at the door last evening. 
So go away and leave me; ‘ for it's my delight of a shiny night, in 
the season of the year,’ to sleep where I choose. It’s a wager.” 

The man immediately recognised his intended pri.soner, and, see¬ 
ing it was all right, and that he was not a burglar, directly altered 
his tone, coming to the conclusion that Mr. Ledbury was a little 
flighty. 

“ You must find it very cold, sir,” .said N; “ I think you had 
better come down.” 

“ Cold! ” said Ledbury, still harmonious ; “ not at all: it's the 
‘ warmth of its December, and the smiles of its July.’ ” 

“ There *18 a fire at the station-house,” observed the policeman, 
boldine out an inducement for Titus to descend. 

O 
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“ Now, don’t worry me, there ’s a jrooil fellow !" replied Mr. 
fiedhury. “ 1 'm very well here, and mean to stay. Leave me alone, 
and call me at seven o’clock, if I am not down.” 

Seeing that the gentleman was determined, and not exactly mak¬ 
ing out how he could be got down, if he did not choose to descend 
himself, the policeman walked away. But he kept watch still over 
the bath and its contents, returning at short intervals, to see that all 
was right. At two or tHree visits Mr. Ledbury was still singing; 
but at length he became tired, and, pulling his coat all over the top 
of the bath, covered himself ^n, and, it is presumed, went into a 
doze. Aiul when the first grey light of morning crept over the dis¬ 
trict, before the crowd of passengers had commenced, he came cau¬ 
tiously down, and returned to his home. The servants were just 
up, so that he had no occasion to disturb the household ; only telling 
them not to say anything about his entrance, he walked quietly up to 
his own room, and, undressing himself, got into bed,—his brain being 
still a little confused, although he was pleased to see the key of the 
door on the dressing-table, whence he had forgotten to take it the 
evening before. 




IIAl'TKR XVrr. 
* 


’J'lu“ in Biirniunn I’lvr'n'.s. 


Ik the reader wished us to point out to him one of the loveliest 
pictures of rural scenery in our leafy England, so tranquil and se¬ 
cluded, and yet comparatively so small a distance from an important 
and bustling highway, that any one wishing to five the life of a con¬ 
vivial anchorite could therein combine his retirement with every 
novelty or luxury that the great world could ofler, wc would con¬ 
duct him into the centre of a finely-wooded district in Buckingham¬ 
shire. Its goodly trees may be perceived by the traveller on the 
Great Wester)i Bailway, after he has passed the Slough station, on 
the headland to the right of the line between Farnhaui Common and 
Dropmore, and it is known as Burnham Beeches. 

The tract of laud, broken and irregular, is thickly covered with 
the trees from which it takes its name, presenting some of the finest 
and most picturesque specimens of forest scenery in the kingdom. 
Long shady avenues of velvet turf, spangled with daisies, and teem¬ 
ing with quivering harebells, which ever and anon ring out their 
soft music to the fairies who ride by on the passing zephyr, — for, 
after all, we cannot believe that the Fairies have entirely gone away 
from ns, — pierce the green-wood in every direction; now as small 
footpaths, climbing up the side, and running along the edge of some 
forsaken and precipitous gravel-pit; and now plunging into the 
depths of the forest, aimrt from the beaten track, amiilst coverts of 
fern and underwood, until they widen into fair glades. These are 
bordered on either side by the gnarled and misshapen bolls of trees, 
venerable in their garniture oDhoary lichen, whose moss-covered 
and distorted trunks, far above the ground, offer natural and luxu¬ 
rious settles to the visitor, and induce him to rest awhilfe, as he lin¬ 
gers with a sense of intense pleasure so exquisite that it almost 
amounts to pain, upon the deep tranquillity and loveliiress around 
him. And many changes have those oUl trees seen, during the cen- 
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turies of smiling summers and stern winters that have rolled their 
sunshine and shadow over their venerable head- tons : they have 
budded and put on their foliage when the chimes oflBurnham Abbey 
called the villagers to the compline, and the low Hfaunt of Saxon 
prayer floated on the breeze towards them; they will still put forth 
their verdure when the very recollection of those who now loiter in 
their shade shall have passed away. The remembrance of the calm 
seclusion of Burnham Beeches, when once visited, will never be ba¬ 
nished from the mind of the traveller, but come back fresh and 
green upon his heart, after many years of worldly toil and harass¬ 
ing existence, and cheer his pilgrimage, by awakening every old and 
pleasant association connected with the time when all was fair and 
peaceful as the surrounding prospect. 

But at the exact period of our story few of these attributes were 
visible, for it was towards the end of January ; whilst a heavy snow 
lay upon the ground, and was still fidling, from which the huge 
stems of the trees started up like spectres, black and fantastic from 
the contrast. Everything was wrapped in the dead silence of the 
country, broken only by the occasional report of a gun, sharp and 
clear, in the freezing air, which echoed for a f(M^econds through the 
woodland, and then died away ; or the fal^||j|||m heaps of snow, 
disturbed from their equilibrium by the perCTHng of some intrusive 
sparrow restless with hunger, and tumbling through the crisp and 
naked branches of the trees. Even the waggons and horses, with 
muifled wheels and feet, went noiselessly apross the common, pulling 
up the snow after them, and leaving marks like those we see upon 
removing the ornaments of a twelfth-cake, — the only evidences of 
sound which they gave out being the creaking and straining of the 
wheels as they lumbered over the heavy ground, or the flick of the 
driver’s whip. 

Along one of the principal avenues of the beeches, about the mid¬ 
dle of the day, any one who had chosen to take his station there at 
such an uninviting time, and keep an attentive look-out, might have 
seen a solitary pedestrian trying to make what way he might to¬ 
wards the centre of the wood. Had he been previously acquainted 
with the person, he would probably have recognised Spriggy Smithers 
—the gentleman in ankle-jacks, the acquaintance of Jack Johnson, 
who, it may be recollected, assisted him in building the temporary 
supper-room on the morning of the party at Ledbury’s. We say 
he would, ‘probably, have recognised our friend, because he might 
have been readily pardoned for not perceiving at first who it really 
was, Spriggy having swaddled himself up in so many old worsted- 
comforters about his neck, and haybands round his feet and legs, as 
to destroy all leading traces of identity. His toilet was never very 
carefully made at the best of times ; but now it was even more ec¬ 
centric than ever; and he had mounted an additional ornament, in 
the shape of a red-cotton handkerchief tied round his bat, over the 
band,—for what exact purpose it is difficult to determine. An old 
game-bag, patched and mended w^h pieces of sacking, carpet, net, 
and whatever had come ujmermosi at the time it was required, was 
slung over his shoulder, offering Certain evidence, from its outward 
appearance, of being well filled; and he carried a long staff in his 
hand, which had been, without doubt, pulled from some eligible 
spray-pile that had fallen in the line of his journey. 
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It was snowing hard, as we have stated; and the feathery parti¬ 
cles seemed to have combined against Spriggy, and put all their in¬ 
ventive powers to the stretch, that they might render his progress as 
uncomfortable as possible. They had, evidently, made friends with 
the wind, who entered into the joke as well, and blew them into his 
eyes, whenever he opened them wider than usual, or lifted up his 
face, until they made him.wincc again. Then they waited for him 
in sly corners at the tops of avenues, and when he came by they all 
scuffled out at once, and tumbled'and whiffled about his head, the 
more desperate getting into hi# ears, and .violently rushing down-his 
neck ; but by the time he put up his hand to catch them, they had 
all vanished away. The idler flakes did not personally insult him, 
but settled gently upon his hat, aS well as the perfect absence of nap 
would allow them to remain'there; and contented themselves with 
being carried a little way for ^nothing, when they quietly disappear¬ 
ed, and v/erc seen no more.*; , • 

But, in spite of these ibrtrdsivc annoyances, Spriggy still kept 
on his journey, occasionally turning off along a by-track, whose si¬ 
tuation beneath the deep snow could be ascertained only by some 
peculiar briar or hornbeam in its vicinity ; all of which were, how¬ 
ever, as well known to him as our various coast landmarks to a chan¬ 
nel-pilot. It was heavy walking, to be sure, and there was not a 
trace left by previous travellers to guide him, for tiic snow kept 
falling so thickly that even his own footmarks were soon obliteraterl, 
and all was as dazzling and level as before. But he had, as he 
termed it, put the steam on ; which process was accomplished by 
lighting a short pi])e.i and, setting the snow at defiance, he crunched 
his way still ileeper into the wood, until a sudden turn round a 
thicket of holly, yew, and other evergreens, brought him to the 
end of his walk. 

The spot at which he now arrived was situated on the side of a 
small, but steep declivity ; part of which had given way in a landslip, 
forming the hill, as it w’ore, into two large steps. Upon this platform, 
and against the embankment above, a large, rude tent, had been con¬ 
structed of poles and ragged canvass, apparently the remnants of 
some ancient race-course or fair drinking-booth. Before it the 
greater part of the snow had been swept away, and two fires lighted, 
round wfcch a large party of individuals were gathered, more or less 
<lisreputable: several having the costume and expression of real 
gipsies, but the majority evidently belonging to that anomalous class 
of perambulating manufacturers known as ‘‘tramps.” A couple of 
tilted carta with chimneys were stationed near the tent, in one of 
which a fire was also burning, and to these were attached bundles 
of the thmk sticks used to throw at snuff-boxes, a.s well as poles for 
building stalls ; and one of them also carried a light deal table, with 
three legs, from which an ingenious observer might have inferred 
that some of the party were versed in the necromantic mysteries of 
the pea-and-thimble. A pile of fire-wood had been collected, and 
stacked up close at hand; and lower down the slope, in a decayed 
cow-shed, two miserable horses and a donkey were mumbling such 
scanty foddet; as their owners could procure for them. 

“ Well, my beans,—-here we is,” said Spriggy, announcing his 
own arrival, which was perfectly unnecessary, to judge from the 
cordial manner in which he was received. “ IIow’s the times ?” 

von. XIII. ' K 
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“ Brickish/’ replied one of the party, showing a small bit of wool 
to the new comer. “ Cooper took something in that line the night 
afore last from a farm t'other side the Splash.” 

“Cut up?” inquired Spriggy. 

“ Safe," replied the man, pointing to the large saucepan which was 
slung over one of the fires. “ What have you brought ?" 

With an air of anticipated triumph, Spriggy unslung the game- 
bag he was carrying, and, shooting out a quantity of vegetables, at 
last produced a very fine jack, of some ten or twelve pounds’ weight. 

“ There's a jockey! " he exclaimed admiringly. “ Ltook a pair 
of’em with trimmers in Squire Who-is-it's fleet last night, and sold 
one to him this morning. Wouldn’t the guv’nor swear neither if he 
krujji^sd it! ” 

•'""'’‘’whereupon, chuckling at his deception, in that hearty spirit ever 
displayed by the lower orders when they impose upon their supe¬ 
riors, Spriggy was attacked with such a fit of coughing, aggravated 
by the combined influence of night-air and mountain-dew, that it 
was found necessary to produce some cordial from a flat stone bottle 
in possession of one of the party, to bring him round again; and, 
after a tolerable draught of its contents, poured into a small pipkin 
without a handle, he felt considerably relieved. 

And now to business,” he observed, as soon as he recovered his 
breath. “ Is the Londoner still here ?” 

The man nodded his head, and pointed towards the cart, 

“ He’s got into rayther a okkard fix, then,” continued Spriggy. 
“ I’ve walked ten blessed miles this very morning to get him away, 
for there's no time to be lost.” 

“ Are the beaks fiy ?” asked the man. 

“ Downy as goslins,” returned Smithers. “ They ’re coming here 
. all in a lump, you may depend upon it, and won't do you much 
good if you ain’t careful. IIow about that mutton ?” 

“ All right,” replied the tramp. “ The snow hides it, and it will 
keep for ever if the frost lasts. But lo(jk sharp, if the young im is 
to be got off ; for them rails is terrible things for quick journeys.” 

Following his advice, Spriggy went towards the cart, from whose 
chimney'the smoke was ascending, and knocked at the door, which 
was fastened on the inner side. It was opened by Edward Morris, 
—^the cousin to whom Jack Johnson had paid the visit in St. Giles’, 
the night of his arrival in London. We have learned already that he 
had left the cellar; and he had now joined the present jiarty, with 
one or two of whom he became acquainted in his late domicile, in the 
hope of remaining safely in the refuge which their encampment 
offered, from the vigilance of the London police. 

One of those delusive changes—the occasional supposed ameliora¬ 
tions which form, to the professional eye, the most distressing evi¬ 
dence of confirmed pthisis—had somewhat improved his appearance 
since the interview in St. Giles- But his eye was brighter, his lips 
more vividly tinted; and the same self-satisfied conviction that he 
was quickly recovering from his “ slight cough,” only went to prove 
. how the blighting canker was still rapidly, though silently, at work 
within. As Smithers informed him in a few words that his retreat 
was suspected, he betrayed some slight emotion; but immediately 
afterwards assumed bis customary indifference as he calmly inquired 
of his visitor what course was best to pursue. 
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" I reckon you are not much of a hand at walking now you are 
bad ?’’ said Spriggy; and yet, there are four or five miles of snow 
to be trudged through this afternoon, if you wish to get away!" 

“ Why should I not walk ?” asked Morris hastily. “ I am strong 
enough now to go any distance.” 

“ I only want you to go as far as Eton Brocas,” returned Spriggy. 

I've got a skiff lying there that will soon take us to my place at 
Penton Hook. The river's as full as a tick, and will carry us down 
in no time of itself; but we haven’t a minute to lose.” 

“ I will be with you directly," said Morris; “ as soon as I have 
collected these few things. Tell them to keep awake, in case of any 
pursuit j iypid, of course, not to know anything about it. Do you 
hear.?" 


" All right!” replied Smithers, clapping his hand against his open 
mouth, intending to intimate by the pantomime that they would be 
silent. 


Then, going back to his friends, he made a hasty, but very satis¬ 
factory meal, whilst Morris was preparing for his departure. The 
whole business, rapidly transacted as it had been, scarcely seemed 
to disturb the economy of the camp in the slightest degree. Possibly 
they were accustomed to such scenes, for they took no notice of 
what was going on, although by this time all of them were perfectly 
aware of the circumstances ; their only care being, apparently, di¬ 
rected to putting their social establishment in order, and disposing 
of such objects as might give rise to any unpleasant arguments with 
the expected police as to right of possession, or lawful acquisition; 
and, when this was done, they set to work inatheir tent, making 
clothes’-pegs .and door-mats, with an alacrity that would have led 
any one to believe he was visiting a most industrious community of 
hard-working individuals. 

In a quarter of an hour from the commencement of this hurried 
interview all w'as arranged, and Spriggy, re-lighting his pipe, led 
the Avay, having put the parcel of the other into his empty game-bag, 
followed by JMorris, to whom he had given his staff as an assistance. 
The gipsies watched their forms until they were lost in th e cj)p se of 
evergreens, and then resumed their wonted occupations. 


CHAPTER ?yin. 

The fljgIit.Sfj[o hn8on and Morris at Savory’s Weir . 

. The policeman for w’hom Jack Johnson had promised to procure 
the outpatient’s ticket to the hospital, presented himself at that 
gentleman’s lodgings the next morning, some little time before the 
appointed hour. He apologised for so doing by informing .lack that 
he had received orders, in company with others of the force, to pro¬ 
ceed that very day to the country, in pursuit of a young man 
charged with felony, who was supposed to be concealed in the 
neighbourhood. It is needless to state that Johnson's suspicions 
were immediately aroused as to the object of the search; but, as¬ 
suming an indifference as well as he was able, he contrived not only 
to learn that it was indeed Morris they were in search of, but also 
to worm out a description of the locality in which they expected to 
find him... ^ 
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Informed of the danger that threatened his cousin by this singu¬ 
lar chance, as soon as the officer had departed he began to consider 
by what means it was possible to avert the impending evil; aiul, 
after half an hour of anxious thought, he determined upon leaving 
town without delay, and endeavouring to give Morris timely notice 
of the pursuit by arriving at the Beeches before the police, should 
he be fortunate enough to get the start oP^hem. He, therefore, lost 
no time in proceeding to the railway ; but had the mortification of 
finding that one of the trains had left scarcely a minute before lie 
arrived at the terminus, involving a delay of two hours: and, to 
add to his dismay, he learnt from one of the guards, after a few 
indirect inquiries, that several police-officers were includ|fl amongst 
the passengers. Under the present circumstances this was most un¬ 
fortunate, as there was no resource left except to wait until the next 
departure. At length, after two hours—which appeared multiplied 
into half-a-ddzen — of harassing suspense, Johnson took his seat in 
the train, and set off, as fast as steam could take him, for the Slough 
station. 

There was yet some little daylight before him when he arrived 
at the end of his journey ; and the fall of snow had ceased for 
a time, although the sky still looked threatening. lie immediately 
went to the hotel, and procured a horse, thinking that he should 
travel quicker by that means ; at the same time he was anxious not 
to be embarrassed by the company of another person. Whilst the 
animal was being saddled he got all the information he wished re¬ 
specting his route to the Beeches from the ostler; and also found 
out that the officers,had not long departed, having waited some time 
at the inn ** to keep out the cold.” This information induced him to 
use more haste; so that, in three-quarters of an hour from his leaving 
Paddington he was riding in the direction of Favnbara Common, 
across the uplands, as fast as the state of the roads would permit. 

As he arrived at the less-frequented lanes and bridle-paths, he 
plainly made out the traces of the party who had preceded hhn, as 
well as some prints of horse-shoes, from which he conceived that 
they had procured the assistance of the local horse-patrol as guides. 
He inqddhm of every person he met how long the police had passed ? 
and frofflP^very one received the reply, that tj^y were about twenty 
minutes ahead of him; but were not using^^^l^great speed, in con¬ 
sequence of one or two of them being upoif f(^. There was but a 
slender chance, he knew, of reaching Morris before them; more 
especially as thev^ntere in advwicei^'but still/the chance was worth 
pushing for, and he determined at all hazards to ride on at a quick¬ 
ened pace, and pass the officers as a casual traveller. He therefore 
took advantage of a favourable piece of road to increase his speed, 
and soon reached the borders of the common at a sharp trot. 

A shepherd was standing, with his dog, at the gate of a field 
which he now came to, and he pulled up for a minute to ask which 
road he should take; for several thoroughfares crossed one another 
at this point, and the. footmarks were lost amidst many others. 

“Are you along of them patrols?" asked the rustic. 

Johnson hesitated for an instant j and then thought it best to an¬ 
swer in the affirmative. 

“ I seed them go up the hill, nigh half an hour back," continued 
the rustic; “ they 're after a poacher in the Shaw—ain’t ’em!’’ 
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“ Yes—^yes!’’ answered Johnson impatiently, “ I tliink they are; 
but, which is the nearest way ?'* 

“ Why, if you likes to come over this field,” said the man; and 
through that gap at the end, you ’ll cut oJT two mile or more.” 

^‘That will do!" cried Johnson; “and there’s a shilling for 
you!” 

“ Thank ye, sir!’’ answered the man, touching his hat, and ap¬ 
parently overcome by the munificence of the present. “You ’ll just 
put up the hurdle again when you’ve got through.” 

“ All right!” exclaimed the oth^r; and, setting off again, he was 
soon at the end of the field. 

Skirting the copse all the way, he passed through the gap, as 
directed; and then, 'crossing another long meadow, he pushed down 
the hurdles, without caring to replace them, and entered one of the 
avenues of the Beeches. Fortunately, whilst he was deliberating 
which direction to proceed in, an urchin came up, with a bundle of 
dry brushwood; and, finding that he was going to the very spot, 
forming in himself a small member of the gipsy community, John¬ 
son stimulated him to a little increased action by the promise of a 
few pence ; and, starting the boy to run before him, he followed as 
closely as he could, without riding him .down. They traversed se¬ 
veral thickets, in some of which the branches hung so low that John¬ 
son was compelled to stoop completely forward, until his head touch¬ 
ed the horse’s neck. At length, to his inexpressible joy, he saw 
the fire of the encampment shining through the trees of the Shaw in 
intermitting flashes. 

The whole party of gipsies, and their associates, were apparently 
in great confusion when Johnson arrived; and one or two approach¬ 
ed him, when they saw that he was alone, with countenances ex¬ 
pressive of anything but courtesy or polite reception. But, luckily, 
the man who had conversed with Spriggy Smithers in the morning 
was amongst them, and he directly recognised Johnson as a friend of 
Morris, having been in the St. Giles’s cellar on the evening when the 
former called. He immediately explained to him what had occurred, 
producing no little alarm in our hero’s mind when he told him that 
he was too late after all, for that the police had been there already ; 
in fact, it was singular enough he did not meet them, as they had 
not left above ten minutes. 

And what has become of Morris ?” inquired Johnson anxiously. 

“ Of the young man ?” replied the other, “ Oh ! he's all safe at 
presejit with Smithers; but I don’t know’ how long he ’ll be so.” 

The tramp here informed Johnson of his cousin’s having left them 
with Spriggy in the morning; but added, that the police had gained 
intelligence of his flight, by some extraordinary means or another ; 
for that, upon failing to discover their expected prisoner in the 
Shaw, he had heard them express their intention of going directly to 
Penton Hook, where Smithers re$iided. 

“ They ’re uncommon crafty birds, them police,” he concluded. “ 1 
think they’d find a man in the middle of a hay-stack, when he 
wasn’t there even.” 

“ Would there be a chance of passing them?” asked Johnson. 

“ Like enough, like enough," returned the m.an. “ It’s nine miles 
if it’s an inch ; and they are sure to have a drain or two upon the 
journey.” 
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“ There is a hope yet, then,” thought Jack ; and, bestowing 
another trifling gratuity upon the man for his information, he turned 
his horse's head, and once more started upon his enterprise. 

The wind howled mournfully through the naked branches of the 
copse, whilst the day was rapidly declining, as he quitted the Beeches, 
and gazed upon the dreary expanse of country before him which he 
had to traverse, in its one unbroken cloak of snow, now darkening 
in the cold wintery twilight Large flakes, the indications of an 
approaching heavy fall, began to descend, and the drifts were in 
manjr spots so high, that the boundal'y of the road was scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. . But, under the excitement of the position, Johnson urged 
his horse along a narrow lane, which had apparently remained un¬ 
disturbed since the first fall, and, by dint of caution, and no small 
degree of courage,—for the snow in some places reached to his stir¬ 
rups,—he passed the more exposed portion of the country, and ar¬ 
rived at the comparatively low grounds below East Burnham, where 
the road was somewhat clearer, and allowed him to progress for a 
trifling distance with tolerable speed. But this was of short dura¬ 
tion ; the drifts had again collected from the uplands, and when he 
reached the line of the railroad, which crossed the lane, he found the 
archway completely filled up with snow. This presented, at first 
sight, an insurmountable obstacle to any further advance. It was 
impossible to cross the line, or he would immediately have done so; 
for the embankment directly beyond the ox-rails that bounded it, 
rising up like a wall, precluded the possibility of clearing them by 
a leap; nor, indeed, would it have been practicable on level ground, 
from the quantity of snow on either side. There was but one chance 
left, and that was io ride right through it, trusting to its being a 
mere curtain. But the horse refused to charge it, as if it had been 
a solid mass, and turned sharp round each time .Johnson approached 
it. At length he hit upon a new plan. Without descending from 
the saddle, he took out his handkerchief and tied it as a bandage 
over the animal’s eyes; then, ^plying the whip pretty vigorously, 
urged him forward against it. The whole body of snow immediately 
crumbled down about him, and the horse, alarmed at the falling 
mass, made a violent plunge forward, which nearly threw Johnson 
from the saddle, but sufficed at the same time to clear the archway. 
The road to the leeward of the embankment was tolerably practi¬ 
cable ; and, taking the handkerchief from the head of the horse 
who was snorting and quivering with fright, he rode on with 
little, delay through Slough, and along the turnpike road to Eton. 

Afe he reached Windsor bridge, and halted at the gate, he was much 
gratified to learn from the toll-keeper that the officers had not yet 
passed, and the lamps and animation of the town, as he slowly rode 
through its streets, somewhat reassured him ; but, when he had 
passed it, the darkness seemed more apparent from the lights which 
he had quitted. Still he kept on his way, stopping only for ten mi¬ 
nutes at the Bells of Ouselfey," to take some hurried refreshment, 
before he crossed Runnymede. 

The distant bell of Egham church tolled the hour of six as he ar¬ 
rived at this extended waste, and it was now quite dark, scarcely a 
star appearing in the black sky. The river, too, had in some places 
overflowed the road, rendering the greatest caution necessary to 
distinguish between its depths and the firm ground, whilst the col- 
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lected snow began to ball in the horse’s feet, rendering every step 
precarious. There was no alternative for Johnson but to get down, 
and walk at the head; and this he did with much difficulty and ex¬ 
ertion, until he reached the causeway on the high road. Here there 
was very little snow, the sharp wind having carried it all away into 
the hollows as it fell ; so, clearing out the shoes of his horse, he once 
more mounted, and the arymal’s hoofs rang sharply over the frozen 
ground towards Staines Bridge, the gas-lamps on which could now 
be seen about a mile off. AtW several inquiries, he learned the si¬ 
tuation of Sraithers’ house;—^ibdeed he could not well miss it, for 
they told him there was no other dwelling upon the road for two 
miles ; and, turning off from the great road, at the foot of the bridge, 
he traversed another rough piece of country, and in twenty minutes 
more was shouting for entrance at the gate of Spriggy’s almost am¬ 
phibious habitation on the banks of the Thames. 

After some little tlelay, the owner of the mansion made his appear¬ 
ance at the door, where he remained, imagining that the noise pro¬ 
ceeded from some traveller who had lost his way — interruptions of 
this kind, on such an out-of-the-way road, being by no means unu¬ 
sual. But, as soon as he recognised Johnson’s voice, he bustled for¬ 
ward, and assisted him to dismount, leading the horse round to a 
small .shed at the side of the house; and then, with a few expres¬ 
sions of surprise at his unexpected appearance, ushered him into the 
interior of the cottage. Morris was smoking at the fireside, but he 
started up, as if jdarmed, when Johnson entered ; and, shading the 
light of the solitary candle from his eyes, gazed anxiously towards 
the door. 

“ Jack ! is it only you ?” he exclaimed, as sodn as he knew it was 
his cousin. “ Who would have dreamt of seeing you here at this time 
of night ? 1 declare I thought it was the police.” 

And, with an attempt to force a laugh of indifference, he resumed 
his place on the settle of the hearth. 

“Is this all you have to say to me, Morris?” returned Johnson, as 
he approached the fire-place. “ I am sorry you do not think me 
worth a better welcome.” 

“ Oh !—well, then, how d’ye do ?—if that’s it,” replied the other, 
carelessly, holding out his hand. “ I ’ra better, you see ; my cold 
is quite gone; I told you that it was nothing. But what brings 
you here?” 

Thd police are after you ; they have discovered your retreat."^ 

" 1 know it,” returned Morris; “ but we have given them the slip, 

I 

^^^ou we deceived,” returned Johnson, with an earnestness that 
cHecked his cousin’s derisive laugh. “ They are now in pursuit ot 
you, and a few minutes may bring them to the gate." 

“ Oh ! you m\i8t be mistaken. How could they have found out 
where I had gone to ?” 

I know not; it suffices that they h^ve done so, and are close 
upon my track.” 

As he spoke, a short, expressive whistle from Spriggy, who was 
stationed at the window, attracted their attention. ^ 

“ Look !’• he exclaimed, “ if there isn’t the bull’s-ej^anterns com¬ 
ing down the lane, may I never set a night-line agaim^^ Up with the 
dead-lights, until we see what stuff they are made on! ” 
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He closed up the window-shutter as he concluded this sentence, 
and a few seconds passed of anxious silence, so perfect, that nothing 
disturbed it but the quick, fevered respiration of Morris, whiclv was 

f iainfully audible. Johnson held his breath, and compressed his 
ips between his teeth, until he had nearly bitten them through; 
whilst Smithers rapidly threw some water on the wood embers in 
the fire-place, extinguished the candle, and took up his position of 
sentinel at the door, having put up the bar, assuming an attitude of 
earnest watchfulness. 

“Hush!” exclaimed the fishermah, after a short pause; “it’s 
them', sure enough! Ah! werry good 1—werry good 1” he continued, 
as the party were heard calling out from the lane; “ you must wait 
a bit! we’re all gone to bed, and asleep." 

“We are taken I” cried Morris, in accents of distress, now losing 
all his fortitude. “ What can be done 


“ Get,down* to the river as fast as you can, by the back-door,” 
answered Spriggy. “You’ll find the punt lying there; and I’ll 
keep ’em all right for five minutes; but you must lose no time.” 

Quickly collecting their outer articles of dress, they prepared 
to follow nis advice. Johnson gave a few brief directions to Smithers 
respecting the horse; and then, catching up the lantern, which 
Spriggy had left on the floor, folded his coat round it, to conceal the 
light, and hurried towards the Thames, in company with his cousin. 
The punt was moored there, hauled a little way up the bank. Morris 
directly entered, and took his seat at the end, whilst Johnson pulled 
up the iron-spike that fastened the boat by a chain to the land; and, 
pushing it off’ with all the force he could collect, jumped on to it 
as it floated in the d^ep water. 

The river, swollen with the floods, was rapid and powerful; and 
directly bore the punt away from the shore, whirling it round with 
ungovernable force in the eddies, and then bearing it at a fearful 
rate down the stream. But they had scarcely started when Johnson, 
to his horror, found that in their hurried departure they had forgot¬ 
ten to bring anything with them to guide it, and were, consequently, 
entirely at the mercy of the angry waters. In vain he endeavoured 
to arrest its progress with a few slight rods, pertaining to some fisli- 
ing apparatus, that were lying in ihe boat; they snapped off like 
reeds. In vain he caught at the large rushes that danced and co¬ 
quetted with the stream, us the punt occasionidly neared the^side of 
the river. They eluded his grasp, or were torn away frftn their 
stems as if they were pieces of thread. On, on went the boat in i^ 
headlong career; the rapidly-passing outlines of the bare|an#gh|||r 
ly pollards on the river’s bank proving how swift wasVheir^^H 
gress. And, now, for the first time, they heard a deep and conumT-’' 
ed roar, which increased each moment, as if they were quickly ap¬ 
proaching its source. Neither could offer an explanation of the 
noise; and they remained in painful anxiety for some seconds, un¬ 
til Johnson, who was endeavouring to peer through the darkness, 
cried out. 
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THE TWO LIEUTENANTS. 

A SKETCH OF THE YEAR 16 S 8 . 

BY PAUL PINJDAK, GENT. 

“ Revenge is a kind of wild justice.A man that studieth revenge 

keeps his own wounds green, which otherwise would heal and do well/’—-B acon. 

One evening in August, in the year 1628, the upper room of the 
tavern called “ The Anchor,” looking on Tower Hill, was filled with 
company, among which were several officers of foot, quartered in the 
Tower. Some of them had been drinking pretty freely, and their 
boisterous manners, hard swearing, and profane songs, seemed to be 
ill relished by half a dozen staid-looking citizens in one corner of the 
room. Among the officers was one who sat a little apart from the 
rest, and mriintaincd a moody silence, taking no part*in the revelry, 
though occasionally addressed by his military brethren with free¬ 
dom, and by some with familiarity, especially by one who, like him¬ 
self, wore the uniform of a lieutenant. This }oung man, of hand¬ 
some features, and elegant figure, had exceeded his companions in 
his libations, and was talking and making more noise than any two 
of the company. 

“ Why, Jack! ” cried he, addressing the silent officer, “ honest 
Jack, what makes thee so moody, man ? Cheer up, cheer up, my 
heart ? What saith thy favourite, Flaccus ? 

-‘ non si maR nunc, et oliin . 

Sicerit.’” , 

He to whom this remonstrance was addressed raised his downcast 
eyes for a moment, glanced reprovingly at the speaker, and then re¬ 
sumed his look of abstraction. 

“ Well,” continued the young man, “if you won’t take a leaf out 
o' your favourite, ’tis not my fault. I've heard you say 'twas a good 
book for those out o’ favour with Fortune. As for me, 1 ’ll laugh at 
grizly Care, till he flee from me with the speed of Sir Tristram !— 
ha! ha! ha! ” 

“ Silence ! Sam Lovell! ” cried one of the company; “ or, if thou 
wilt be uproarious, prithee, give us a song; we can then turn thy 
noise to some profit." 

“ With all my heart! ” replied the lieutenant. “ What shall it be.?' 
‘ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid—or ‘ Greene Sleeves—or 
‘ The Tanner of Tedbury ?' It matters not to me; but first let me call 
for a cool tankard; this wine hath made my throat like an oven. 
What ho! drawer ! bring me a tankard of ale, and look ye, sirrali, 
that it be well stirred with an icicle 1 ” 

While the drawer was gone on his errand, Lovell took his purse, 
and, probitJg it with his fore-finger, extracted a small silver coin, the 
only one left therein. 

“ There’s room for the Devil to dance in thee to-night,” said he, 
as if talking to himself. “ I must send thee to plead with my vene¬ 
rated uncle. Sir Timothy, who, 1 trow, will bestow on thee more 
curses than Caroluses. Well, never mind—‘L« speranza c il pan dc’ 
poveri,' as my little master o’ fence hath it ; and I have lived upon it 
often.” 
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The ale was now brought, and he was about to rail«^e binkard 
to his lips, when he suddenly proffered it to his silentIrJ^^who 
shook his head in token of refusal. . jt 

“ Come, come. Jack,” said he imploringly, " don’t refuse to drimt 
with thy old friend ! It may be years before we meet again." • 

“ I drink to thy good fortune, Sam,” said the other, taking the 
tankard ; then adding, in a low, subdued Jpne, “ 'tis the last 1 shall 
drink with thee, I ween ! ” 

Lovell heeded not this remark ; perhaps he did not hear it; and 
his brother officers now called for the promised song. 

“You shall have it," said he, laughing, and finishing the ale. 
“ The whistle being wetted, you shall hear it anon. Remember to 
join in the burden. 

‘ ’Twas in the piping time of June, 

When Nature was in merry mood, 

The sparrow chirp’d upon the thatch, 

The jay was chattering in the wood, 

And gossips at my birth did say 
My life would be one holiday. 

'J'hen take thy pipe and tabor, boy. 

And strike me up a merry tune; 

For I was born in peascod time, 

All in the merry month of June! 

‘ Wlien boyhood came, 1 proved that they 
Were right in this their prophecy; 

I froHck’d all the live-long day, 

, None was so gay, so blithe as I; 

And, free as Nature’s child should be, 

’Twas summer always then with me. 

'fhen take thy pipe and tabor, boy, 

And strike me up a merry tune; 

For 1 was born in peascod time. 

All in the merry month of J une! 

‘ Hut, when to man’s estate I came, ^ 

And Fortune looked no longer fair; 

W hen old familiar friends grew shy, 

M'ho whilom did my bounty share, 

I quitted all, nor did I grieve 
Such cold, unfeeling mates to leave. 

Then take thy [>ipe and tabor, boy ! 

And strike me up a merry tune; 

For 1 was born in peascod time. 

All in the merry month of June ! 

‘ 'fhey tell us of an ancient wight, 

VVho, laughing always. Care defied; 

Then, letnot such ensample be 
By moping moderns e’er decried; 

F<>r laughing—take this truth from me— 

’s the sum of all philosophy. 

Then take thy pipe and tabor, hoy ! 

And strike me up a merry tune ; 

For 1 was born in peascod time. 

All in the merry month of June !’ ’’ 

“ An excellent ditty ! ” cried the men of the .sword. “ 'Twas surely 
made by thyself on thy mother's own son.” 
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“ A fitting stave for one who is on the high road to perdition! ” 
charitably grunted one of the aforesaid puritan-looking citizens; but 
the observation, luckily for him, was not heard. 

The silent lieutenant here rose, drew on his gloves, and was leav¬ 
ing the room, 

" What! going, honest Jack! ’* exclaimed Lovell ; “ then I will 
bear thee company. Gentlemen! valiant cavaliers ! give you good 
even !” And, taking the arm of his friend, he reeled out of the room. 

“ Sam !" sighed the elder of the two officers, as they got into the 
street, “ thou art always mer#y. Oh! for the light heart I once 
had! It is nigh breaking now ! ” ■ 

Lovell stopped short, and, steadying himself by a post, which hap¬ 
pened to be at hand, looked earnestly in his friend’s face. Why, 
what now ?” said he, endeavouring to assume a serious air. 

“ The die is cast," continued the other ; “ ray hopes are blighted ; 
even that I cherished, is fled; the Duke threw my letter into the 
fire, with a curse upon the writer!" 

“ How know you this 

“ 1 have it from good report.” 

“Tush ! I don’t believe it! he will send for thee, some day, be 
assured.” 

“ Never!" exclaimed his friend bitterly ; “ he is heartless and 
worthless, a hollow friend, a traitor to his country, a-” 

“ Whist! whist, man !” interrupted Lovell, taking his arm, “ these 
loiterers here may catch thy words, and bear them where they may 
work thee mischief.” 

“ They can work no mischief on a desperate man !’’ observed the 
other despairingly. • 

“ Nay—nay; despair is for cowards! and thou hast a stout heart. 
Pluck up a spirit, and come with me, and try thy luck with the 
dice this evening." 

The elder officer smiled sarcastically, 

“ Why,” said he, “ if mine eyes deceived me not, I saw thee draw 
the last groat from thy purse!” 

“ Tut—tut!" replied Lovell, laughing; “ they will take my word 
of honour. I shall stake my week’s pay ; which, thou knowest full 
well, is the goodly sum of fourteen shillings for a poor lieutenant of 
foot ; and, if Fortune’s ray friend, why I may march away with as 
many broad pieces!” 

“ They will fleece thee!” 

“ Nay, good Jack! I shall fleece them ! Come with me, man ; 
and thou shalt see me sweep the board—come!” 

“I will not come; they will make thee a beggar, like myself, who 
am bankrupt of hope and fortune 

“ Then good even to thee! I will call at thy lodging to-morrow,” 
said the young lieutenant, and he strode away across Tower Hill. 

His friend looked after him for a moment. 

“ Farewell I” he mentally ejaculated, “thou hast a kind heart and 
a high spirit; but the accursed vices of gambling and drinking 
cleave to thee like rank weeds arolind a noble plant! Farewell! we 
sh.all meet no more in this world !” .| 

While the younger of the two office* reeled away to the gaming- 
ttible, the other sauntered moodily iiiJo Barking churchysird, and, 
entering the. shop of a Jew, after a lew minutes emerged from it 
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without his sword, lie then crossed the hill, and entered the 
Tower. 

Scarcely half an hour had worn away when the moody officer 
quitted the Tower by the postern-gate. With his hands folded be¬ 
hind him, and his eyes bent on the ground, he again crossed the hill, 
muttering to himself, and heeding nothing around him. 

“The parliament arc right!” soliloquised he; “his sentence is 
pronounced, but who dare execute it ? who will strike the blow ? 
who dare wag his tongue ? who dafe raise a finger against this fa¬ 
vourite of Fortune ? this rank fungus, raised in the hot-bed of a cor¬ 
rupt court?” 

He ceased for a moment, and looked furtively around him, as if 
he suspected his musings might be overheard, and then continued : 

“ But, what said the preacher at St. Faith’s ? ‘ Evtry man in a 

good cause is both judge and executioner of sin !' Yet, Ibol that I am ! 
I have parted with my weapon! Lo I yonder is a fitting one for my 
purpose.” 

At the moment that he uttered this, his eye fell on a glass-case on 
the stall of a cutler, within which, among other instruments, was a 
knife, designed, as its shape denoted, more for some userul* and 
peaceful purpose of every-day life than as a weapon of offence, the 
blade an(l handle together being scarcely twelve inches in length. 

“ Goodman cutler,” said the officer, pointing with his finger to the 
knife, “ I would fain know thy price for that misshapen tool 
yonder." 

The shopkeeper, with a smirk, opened the glass-case, and taking 
out the object thus designated, carefully wiped the blade with his 
leather apron, and handed it to the querist. 

“ ’Tis an excellent blade, sir I” said he, “ fashioned from a morsel 
of Spanish steel, and might be stricken through an oaken panel with¬ 
out snapping.” 

“Ha! how know’st thou that?” asked the officer. “ Know'st 
thou anything of steel beyond thy craft ?” 

“ I know a Bilboa-blade from a Flemish tuck, sir,” replied the 
cutler, drawing himself up to his full height, for he was .somewhat 
doubled by age. “ I served under the Lord Essex in Ireland, in 
Queen Elizabeth's days, and have seen hard blows given, coming in 
for a share myself.” 

“ Good! then I will take thy word for its quality. What hast 
thou the conscience to ask for it?” 

“ Sixteen pence, sir,” was the reply. “ I ’ll not bate a farthing, 
even to the Prince, or the great Duke himself.” 

A smile of dubious import illumined for a moment the rigid and 
sombre features of the customer; but they quickly relapsed into 
their former moody expression, while he drew from his jiiirse, which 
appeared anything but plethoric, a shilling and a gr^at, which he 
threw down on the counter. He then pocketed the knife, and 
walked away. 

The sun’was rising in a.*h his splendour, and the yellow corn 
waved to the gentle breath o), south wind, as a man of woe-begone 
.aspect, in a thread-bare suit, h 'military cut, but without any weapon 
at his side, trudged wearily f'ong the road leading to the town of 
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Portsmouth. He was well powdered with dust, and seemed foot-sore 
with walking. It was the moody lieutenant, who had purchased the 
knife at the cutler’s shop on Tower Hill. A sudden turning in the 
road brought him in sight of a ruined cross, upon the steps of which 
he threw himself down to rest awhile. Half sitting, half reclining, 
he covered his face with his hands, and remained for some moments 
as if lost in contemplation. So completely insensible was he to every¬ 
thing around, that a thunderbolt might have fallen near and not 
aroused him from his ^t of abstgaction. Two countrymen, proceed¬ 
ing along the road with their team, passed a coarse joke upon the 
wayfarer; while a farmer's wife, as she trotted by, “ supposed it was 
one o' the Duke o’ Buckingham’s people, who had strolled out, and 
got a leetle drap too much last night.” 

We have said that the weary man heeded nothing around; but, 
when the road was again clear, he raised himself from his recumbent 
posture, and looked vacantly about him. 

“ Shall I do it?” he muttered, “ shall I send him, with all his sins' 
upon him, into that dread presence?” Then, after ,i pause, “ Pshaw ! 
what means this trembling ? Hath distress palsied my hand, ami 
rendered nic nerveless ? I '11 up and be ddWig, Come forth, thou 
only remedy for so great an evil! thou scalpel, that shalt excise this 
great moral cancer ! and, if thou art true to thine owner, thou shalt 
be honoured, ay, more than the sword of Arthur or Charlemagne ! ” 
He drew forth the knife from his bosom, and continued,—Lo ! on 
this monument of our forefathers’ idolatry I ’ll fit thee for the de¬ 
struction of an idol, whose worshipers are more corrupt than those 
of Baal.” 

With these words, he proceeded to improve the point of the knife 
on the steps of the cross, which having accomplished, he placed it 
in his bosom, and, snatching up his walking.stalf, walked towards 
the town. 


Portsmouth was then, as it has been ever since, in time of war, a 
scene of bustle and preparation. The Duke of Buckingham was at 
^‘js'Wpgings, aijd t|teJeet sailii^ to the relief 

Rocbey^As mtCTed the wwn, th6»crowdk 

■^arpund a certain house tolU hnn^hel'e thT‘DukS*Wa'8r staying; mdX 


“arpuna a certain House tom ninnwnere tne UiiKe was staying; aAU 
^^''Itwas with no small surprise that he saw emerge from it his friend, 
Sam Lovell, gaily appareled, and with the flush of excitement and 
expectation on his cheek. Lovell did not see him, and proceeded 


towards the harbour with a joyous step. 

“ Ha! Sam!” sighed the lieutenant, “ thy good looks and gallant 
bearing have done for thee what long service would have failed to 


procure.” 

People were every moment passing in and out of the house, and 
the new-comer had no difficulty in finding ingress. He had scarce¬ 
ly entered, when footsteps were heard on the stairs, and the Duke, 
followed by Sir Thomas Friar, one of his colonels, descended into 


the passage. 

“ Farewell, my Lord Duke!" said Fj^r, bowing low. 

“ Farewell — farewell, honest Tom!Replied Buckinglnim, bend¬ 
ing his tall and graceful figure, and erTWracing the col liel. He then 
attempted W draw aside the hangings which concealed the door of 
the parlour in which he was about totter, when the intruder step¬ 
ped forward, as if he would have perlBrmed this service; and with 
a single blow stabbed the Duke to tisieart! 
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Not a word escaped the victim, who, with a gasp, drew tbmfatal 
weapon from the wound, and fell dead on the floor of the passtge ! 

The consternation and tumult which followed this frightful deed 
may be imagined. Men were hieing in every direction in pursuit of 
the assassin, who, in the confusion, had walked away unmolested ; 
the drums were beating, and the troops flew to arms. In the midst 
of the uproar, Lovell came running from*the harbour, and with dif¬ 
ficulty forced his way into the house. Directed by a violent nproar 
in the kitchen, he proceeded thithec, and found it crammed with 
persons of all ranks; some of whom, with their swords drawn, were 
making passes at the assassin, who, though held and shaken by a 
dozen pair of hands, betrayed no fear of the impending danger. 

With a feeling which he would have found it difficult to explain, 
but which, perhaps, originated in the very natural one that it would 
be unnecessary thus to dispatch a man already seized and disarmed, 
Lovell drew, and struck up the threatening weapons, one of which 
flew over the head of its owner, Stamford, a follower of the Duke, 
who had nearly accomplished his purpose; but, as he did so, his eye 
glanced at the prisoneii Dashing his own weapon to the ground, he 
cried, with bitter empMsis, 

" Merciful heaven! Felton !” Then wringing his hands, he add¬ 
ed, in accents which made even the assassin start and shudder, " Oh, 
Jack! thou art damned for ever for this bloody deed !” 

The sequel to this story need not be recapitulated; it is known to 
every reader of English history. The arrival of the homicide in 
London was greeted with acclamations by thousands of republican 
spirits, and his health was toasted in all the taverns—an indulgence 
which cost some of the drinkers their ears. Among these was 
Alexander Gill (the son of Dr. Gill, master of Saint Paul's School,) 
the tutor of Milton ; who, on three charges, one of which was the 
drinking the health of Felton, was heavily fined by the Star-Cham- 

r, and condemned to that barbarous punishme^ I 



BY ALEXANDER m'DODGALL, KSO., OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

Though thy bosom appear like the drifted snow. 
There’s a heart that can cherish a flame below, 
lliy hair has its “ Cupids in ev’ry curl,” 

And thy white, white teeth are like rows of pearl. 
That shine in despite of thy coral lips; 

And thine eyes are like stars in the moon’s eclipse ! 

There’s a charm on thy cheek, with its crimson dye ; 
There's a spell in the light of thy soft blue eye; 
There's a thrilling touch on thy finger’s tip. 

And a mag^c dew pn thy rosy lip; 

While a potent pow’r, which I gladly own. 

Exists in thy voire, with its silver tone ! 

What joy is mini/ when I fondly see 
The light of thy ^ ace shining down on me; 

\ir(hen thy fairy fi%er8 I faintly press, 

(!• woo thy cheek rith a soft caress; 

\V Idle thy sweet vd ce, swell’d to its utmost stretcli, 
Cries “ tVhat are arter 1 Get out, you wretch /” 
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ICTlRS OP JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 

. COMEDIAN. 

, BY HIS SON. 

Miss Frances Butler had been born to aff!uen£:e. She was a 
lineal descendant from Wollalton, the author of “ The Religion, of* 
Nature,” and, consequently, nearly related to Dr. Wollaston, head¬ 
master of the Charter-house, and Dr. Wollaston, the great chemist, 
the discoverer of the metals, palladium and rhodium, and the method 
of rendering platina malleable. Her father, a j)rivate gentleman of 
landed property, usually resided at one of his estates near Lutter¬ 
worth, in Leicestershire. He had two sons apprentieed at Birming¬ 
ham. When they were out of their time, he was induced, with the 
view of bringing them forward in the world, to remove to Birming¬ 
ham, and enter into trade as, what was then termed, a merchant, 
taking them, and another person acquainted with the business, into 
partnership. The extravagance of the former, and ill conduct of the 
latter, soon brought him into the Gazette. |Ie stayed some time at 
Lichfield, and then repaired to London, where he shortly after¬ 
wards died. Miss Butler maintained her mother by working at 
millinery and embroidery. She was at length persuaded by some 
friend to try the stage, and made her first appearance at the Lewes 
theatre, on the 28th July, 1785, as Louisa Dudley, in “The West 
Indian,” Osborne, the Lewes manager, subse*quently obtained the 
Coventry theatre. Miss Butler, being there thrown among her fa¬ 
ther’s old connexions, was much patronised at her benefit. She was 
afterwards engaged, at the particular instance of some respectable 
townspeople, at Birmingham, by the celebrated comedian, Yates,* 
the manager there; subsequently at Lichfield, where she received 
much kindness from Miss Seward, the distinguished poetess ; and 
was favoufed with a letter of introduction from Mr. George Garrick, 
brother to the Roscius, for the purpose of presenting a MS. play. 
When she had an opportunity of delivering the letter to Mr. Gar¬ 
rick, at his house in the Adelpni, that eminent man had retired from 
all interference with theatricals. He told Miss Butler that he had 
not recommended a play to the theatre since the appearance of Miss 
Hannah More’s “ Percy.” He conversed with her for a considerable 
time, and with great affability. She had also an interview with Mr. 
Sheridan on the same subject. Her last removal was to the com¬ 
pany of Messrs. Austin and Whitlock, where she met with Mr. 
M unden. In all these journeys, and during all her performances, 
she was accompanied by, and watched over with parental care, by 

* Miss Butler called on Yates at his resident at Pimlico. The mana^r re- 
quested a specimen of her abilities. After she ijd recited a speech, Yates repeat¬ 
ed the speech himself, cuinmeiiting as he went On a sudden the foldiiig-door.s 
were burst open, and in roslied Mrs. Yates, '“mwm one of the (ktmtest of Mrs. 
Siddons’ predecessors, and had been the rival® Mrs. Crawford. ’Wurmng to her 
husband, she said, in an angry tone, “What <.l you teach the lung woman in 
that foolish way for ? Listen, Miss; speak tw speeches I prolouiice it;’’and, 
though tlicn a coiirse old woman, b^aubed iJth rouge, she delvered it with an 
energy, wh'ch proveil that the latent fire of * dius was not yet extinguished. 
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her mother. Munden was united in marriage to I 
parish church of St. Oswald, in Chester, on the 
1789, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Whitlock, 
the weclding excursion, IVIrs. Munden’s mother, from whom 
not been separated before for years, was suddenly taken ill at Ches¬ 
ter, and t^d. Her affectionate daughter, in a diary of that date, 
l)itter]y lai^iuWhat she was not present fo close her eyes, terming 
■herself “ antlTJfplian" "Wlttlin a month." After her marriage, 

Mrs. lyfimdlii^uitted the stage. 

By his wife, Munden had two children,—a boy, who died an in¬ 
fant, and is buried at Lancaster, and the writer of the present narra¬ 
tive. But Mrs. Munden, compassionating the helpless condition of 
her husband’s illegitimate children, and the prospect of their being 
consigned to obscurity, not many years afterwards took them to her 
home, tended them in infancy like her own offspring, saw that they 
were properly ^educated, and, by her respectable sanction, elevated 
them to a station in society, through which two of the daughters 
formed happy and wealthy alliances in marriage. One of them, Alice, 
who died some years ago, was a lady of extreme beauty, and most 
amiable disposition. Valentine, the son, an ingenuous and brave 
young man, rose to the rank of chief mate in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s naval service. ^Although in a merchantman, he was three 
times in action. He ruptured a blood-vessel off St. Helena, whilst 
in the active discharge of his duty, in command of the vessel, during 
a gale of wind, — was landed on the island, and, dying soon after¬ 
wards, was followed to his grave by the military and naval officers 
oi^ the station. No stone or monument marks, the spot where his 
remains rest, though'something of the kind nri^t have been looked 
for at the hands of those connected with him b'y the ties of relation¬ 
ship. These children, of whom only one survives, testified a grateful 
sense of the obligations they were under to Mrs. Munden, with one 
exception.* 

Returning to Chester, Munden, who bail led hitherto rather a 
free life, now moored “ in the calm haven of domestic bliss," settled 
down into quiet habits. The theatre was profitable, and he began 
to save money. He received great attention from the neighbouring 
gentry. Amongst other compliments paid to him, was an invitation 
from the late Earl Grosvenor to some private theatricals at Eaton 
Hall. He used to describe these performances as ludicrous in the 
extreme. The noble actors and actresses, accustomed to tread in 
drawing-rooms with perfect ease, no sgoner found themselves on the 
stage than they were thoroughly embarrassed. They did not know 
what to do with their arms, and could not contrive to gk off the 
stage without turning their backs to the audience. Even Lord Bel- 
grave, (the present Marqufs of Westminster,) then an elegant young 
man, in addressing the aucience to apologise for a delay in [the per¬ 
formance, occasioned by tbs detention of some of the aristocratic.a1 
performers in a snow-stormhcommitted the gaucherie of commencing 

with “ Gentlemen and lat’^Ss;’’ but Munden said he played very 

i 

• Truth me to state thato'ne exception is the survivor—a lady of fortune, 

wlio, when her Iv'nefactress was lapwing under the affliction of blindness and ex¬ 
treme old age, (a e was then abovefiighty,) neither visited nor inquired after her 
for some years pAvious to her deatit nor sought her forgiveness in her dying mo- 
meiits !—T. S. Mp 
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welL' and was the only one that did. It is to be hoped that the 
thea^icols at Bridgewater House are better managed; otherwise, 
Mr^Bradshaw must be sadly confused. An illustrious personage 
is said to have inquired of one of the colleagues of an amiable and 
intelligent nobleman, who is fond of acting, “ what sort of an actor 
he was.?”—“A very bad one, madam," is the reported reply of the 
minister ; ne sutor, &c. 

In 1790 died the ^‘Inimitable Edwin,” as he is called in the re¬ 
cords of the times. Very little is preserved which can give us a no¬ 
tion of his peculiar qualities, f A writer, who seems to understand 
his subject, describes him as “ a thin, tidy, dollish kind of man, with 
a quizzical, drollish air. He acted a sort of fribble, a weak-headed 
dandy of those times. There was a quaintness about his manner 
which took possession of the town, although, in general, he played 
solely to the upper classes—the gallery.” He must have been much 
better than this criticism describes ; for few comedians ever carried 
the town so far with them as Edwin did. It is undoubted that he 
was one of the best comic singers that ever trod the stage. The sub¬ 
joined original letter will show that he was not a man of much educa¬ 
tion or refined feeling.* He is said to have been as fond of raising the 
glass to his lips as Cooke was. The late Stephen Kemble once asked, 
rather jesuitically, if Cooke did not owe much of his celebrity to 
this vice, and his utter disdain of public opinion. There might be 
something in this insinuation. The crowds who flocked to see 
Richard the Third, and Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, were always in 
doubt whether they should have value for the price of their admis¬ 
sion ; since it was an even chance that, before the curtain rose an 
apology would be made for Mr. Cooke, who "t^as suffering under 
“violent spasms.” This, unquestionably, created excitement, and 
rendered him a rarity, which his more regular rival, Kemble, was not. 
When he did appear, the rapture of the audience knew no bounds. 
In a similar way, Edwin, as is described by the writer before refer¬ 
red to, “ was brought to the stage-door, senseless and motionless at 
the bottom of a chaise. Brandon was then called in as practising 
physician. If they could'put on him the proper dress, and push 
him to the lamps, he rubbed his stupid eyes for a minute ; consci¬ 
ousness and quaint humour awoke together, and he seemed to play 
the better for it.” Be that as it may, the public thought Edwin a 
great actor; and great, without doubt, he was; for the public are 
seldom wrong.t 


“ Dear ^ Aar, — I wrote to you by the post before dinner to-day, in answer 
to your letter of eleven o’clock this morning ; but, fearing, as I wrote it in a hurry, 
I might say something to displease you, I write again, to request the favour of your 
company at Mrs. P.’s to-ni(,tit to explain myself, and you may rest assured I will 


not say anything to displease yoti, I wish to explain 
not in the farce, and will go to Leicester Street as a 
play. VTour letter has made me unhappy. Oh I dei 
esteem and admire you. .1 would do everything fo 
my heart bleeds when I reflect on your displeasure, 
your smiles. Reflect on my truth and love ; and If; 
friendship. Do not be so easy to be offended. 

“ Tuesday, six o’clock. 

“ To the only one that is lov’d by Edwin.” 

•f The Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser for jjriday, 26th Nov.j760, contains 
the following 
VOTi. XID. 


yself entirely to you. ^ lam 
lU as I have finished In the 
'est love ! think how much I 
you. I love and adore you ! 
id can never be happy but in 
r-ertain of my honour and my 
to me, and contiAie to love. 


DWIN.’ 
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This huge void in the green-room it seemed impossible to fill. It 
happened that Jllr. Const (the late chairn)an of the Clerkenwell Ses¬ 
sions,) who held a share in Covent Garden theatre, had a liaison with 
Miss Chapman, an actress respectable in her line. Miss Chapman 
having frequently played with Munden in the country, spoke warm¬ 
ly of his merits, and strongly pressed JMr. Const to engage Munden 
to supply the place of Edwin. Mr. Const wrote to the country- 
manager to offer him four, five, and six pfbunds per week; the an¬ 
swer, as reported in Mr. Bunn’s book, is perfectly true: “ I can’t 
think of it, sir; it is too much—it is.^ncleed ; I shall never be able 
to gain you as much.” Miss Chapman's friendship went further. 
She remonstrated with her friend, and strongly urged that, to render 
the new actor of value to the theatre, he ought to have more; at 
least sufficient to entitle him to the cniree of the principal green¬ 
room. The salary, it is believed, was finally fixed at eight pounds 
per week. Munden came to London with his wife, having previ¬ 
ously disposed of his share in the country theatres to Mr. Stephen 
Kemble. He took lodgings at the corner of Portugal Street, Clare 
Market — now a coal-shed. Here, again, Miss Chapman's foresight 
interposed. She called upon him on his arrival, and, looking round 
the rooms, said, Munden, you must not live here ; these lodgings 
are not sufficiently respectable for you.” He, consequently, removed 
to t-atherine Street, in the Strand, where he occupied apartments at 
the house of Mr. Steele, wdio was afterwards so barbarously murdered 
on Hounslow Heath. 

Munden determined to ‘'take the bull by the horns,” as the 
phrase is, and at once to 'measure his strength with the memory of 
the defunct comedian in one of his best parts.* On entering upon 

“ J.INES EXTEMPORE ON TUE DEATH OE EDWIN. 

“ Here, master of the comic art, 

\riio ue’er in vain that art applied, 

Lies Kdwin ! fiiiisbert now his part; 

He ^we but sorrow when lie died. 

‘‘ Failings he proved—the human lot, 

Let Pity shed a kindly tear; 

For, ah ! when these shall be forgot. 

Shall Mirth hang drooping o’er his bier ! 

“ Too late departed worth we prize, 

To living merit oft unkind ; 

Regret exclaims, with sad surprise, 

He has not left bis like behind !” 

The same newspaper contains an announcement underneath the Cinvent Garden 
bill, “ On Thursday, Mr. Munden will make bis first appeaninre on this stage, in 
the characters of Sir Francis Gripe and Jemmy Jumps, in the comedy of “ The 
Busy Body,” and the opera of “ The Fanner.” 

• The annexed is a copy ci the original play-bill;— 

“ Tlfcatre-Royal, Covent Garden. 

This present ThursdaymDecember 2, 1790, will be presented a comedy, 

■ called 

I HE BUSY BODY. 

Maw "It, . Mr. Leiwei Sir George Airy, . Mr. Holman. 

Sir Jealous vO’affic, . Mr, ^rjhipson. Charles Gripe, . Mr. Macready. 

' V WhEloer, . Mr. Bernard. 

Sir Francii‘Gripe, . Mr. Rnendon (being his first appearance on thi.s stage). 

'Isabii da, . Mrs. MrJ utain. Patch, . Mrs. Harlowe. 
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the stage he was received with much applause, which he bore with 
great presence of mindt but was for a njoment disconcerted by ob¬ 
serving an old Newcastle acquaintance hi the centre of the pit, 
standing on the bench, waving, in the enthusiasm of the moment, his 
wig above his head, and bawling out “Bravo! Joe Munden! ” 
This well-meaning ]|ftirsun had a short time previously made his way 
to his dressing-room,''whilst the new actor was dressing, in a state of 
^nftrvous excitement; qgid, bursting in, addressed him in these terms, 
giving him a hearty slap on the shoulder, by way of encourage¬ 
ment, “ Now, Joey, my boy ! sAow ’em what thee art, for the honour 
of Newcastle The success of the debutant is thus described by 
Mr. Boaden;— 

“On December 2nd, 1799, Mr. Munden, an actor of great provin¬ 
cial celebrity, made his first bow at Covfijjt Garden theatre, in the 
cliaracter of Sir Francis Gripe, in ‘ The Busy Body.' Since the 
days of ShuteaUbtliing had been so rich, for Wilson was not a tythe 
of him ; and his mind seemed teeming witli every surjirise of comic 
humour, which his features expressed by an ince'>saiit diversity of 
playful action, and his utterance conveyed in an atticulation of much 
force and neatness. He was received by a very crowded house with 
triumphant applause; and, with the proper confidence of a great 
master of his art, be acted in the farce also, the facetious Jemmy 
Jumps- . Here he felt some alarm, from the recent impression of 
poor Edwin; but he was above imitation, and played from himself 
so peculiarly and divertingly that he pleased even those who could 
not think him equal to Edwin ; and, although the latter was a master 
in musical science, Munden sang the ‘Fair-haired lassie' in a style 
so powerful as to show that burletta had gained in him nearly as 
much as comedy." 

A more moderate criticism is given in the “ Public Advertiser ” 
of December 3rd, 1790;—“ Covent Garden. Mr. Munden, a gen¬ 
tleman who had acquired much celebrity in many of the provin¬ 
cial theatres for his comic talents, yesterday made his first ap¬ 
pearance in the character of Sir Francis Gripe, in Btrs. CentUvre's 
comedy of ‘The Busy Body,’ and in Jemmy Jumps in ‘The 
Farmer.' 

“ Air. Alunden evinced a considerable share of ability in Sir Francis 
Gripe,; and, though labouring under the disadvantages of a muscu¬ 
lar person, joined to a powerful voice, contrived to make a very fa¬ 
vourable impression upon the audience. His conception of the 
character was correct; and he played in a style of chaste and dry 
humour, rather than with great force of comic col outing. 


Scentwell, . Mrs. PLatt. 


Miranda, . Mrs. Pope (being her first uppea 

End of play^ a dance, ci 
The Wapping Landlad 

To which will be added, the cor^ 
THE FARMER.^ 
Jemmy Jumps, . Mr. Munden. 

Rundy, . Mr. Blanchard. Di( 
Fairly, . Mr. Thompson. Farnu-, 

Blackberry (first time), 

Molly Maybiisb, . Rlrs. Martyr. I 

iiandlady, . Mrs. Platt. Betty Bln'' 


Muce in that character), 
lied 


Ic opera of 

ne, . Mr. Jn^stoiie. 
'ant, . Mr. Ili|B 
tiibhle, . Mr.wwell. 
Bannister. 

[iiisa, . Mis. A^untain. 
I'crry, 


Mrs. jfntiocks.” 
2 


t 
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Mr. Munden afterwards appeared in Jemmy Jumps. To follow 
the late Mr. Edwin with success extraordinary talents are requisite. 
This gentleman, considering the great drawback the name of liis 
predecessor will have upon the performance of the person who suc¬ 
ceeds him, made a very tolerable stand in the character. In some 
parts he reminded us strongly of the original, and in others he 
played from himself, and with deserved,, applause. His tavern- 
scene, in particular, was excellently acted. 

“ Upon the whole, we think this gentleman will prove an useful 
addition to the company, though we not think his abilities of that 
very powerful nature which the sanguine reports of his friends had 
given us reason to expect. He was extremely well received by a 
most numerous and elegant audience.” 

Munden's success was, indeed, complete and immediate. The 
public and the critics were alike satisfied. Of the latter, Anthony 
Pasquin alone * carped, and wrote an epigram, in the last line of 
which he asserted, 

“He is neither the Quick nor the dead.”* 

The actors hailed him as a brother. The veteran comedian King, 
writing shortly afterwards to Mr. Austin, spoke of him in these 
terms:—“ Munden is a great favourite with the public, and with me 
also : but they have given hin^aihint lately about improving Shak- 
speare in Dogberry." 

Thus was the highest object attained which a provincial actor 
covets—to fill first-rate parts on the London boards, and to have his 
merits appreciated by the acknowledged criterion of English taste. 

Munden found Mr. Quick in possession of the best parts, as <was 
justly his due, from priority, admitted talent, and high favour with the 
public. At Covent Garden was, also, Wilson; af Drury Lane, Jting, 
Parsons, and Suett, fearful competitors to contend tvith ; however, he 

• Of course this allusion was to Quick and Edwin. Anthony Pasf)nin.‘(or, as 
his real name was, John WiUiams,) was the most degraded of human beings. He 
wrote only for the purpose of dxtorting money, and defamed everything and every¬ 
body venerable in the land. He published the " Children of Thespis,” a 
imitation of Churchill’s “ Rosciad,” and gave to the world, from time to time, 
extracts from a MS. poem, entitled “ The Kembliad,” which he pretended to have 
written, no doubt, in the hope of forcing a bribe from Mr. Kemble for its su|pre8- 
sion,—a hope which, assuredly, he did not realize. Mr. Adolphus states, that, after 
partaking of John Bannister’s hospitality, he proceeded to some den in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to write a foul attack on him. He wrote to Mrs. Martyr, with a threat, 
for a set of shirts, and obtained them. He had the impudence to bring an action 
against Mr. Gifford for a libel on him in the “ Baviad or the Moeviad,” which alluded 
to “ the rank fume of Tony Pasquiii’s brains but got so severely handled by 
Garrow, that he judged it expedient to proceed to the United States of America. 
Cohbett, who was there at the time, enacting Peter Porcupine, alludes, in language 
as coarse as the subject he treaed of, to his arrival. “ They tell me that dirty fel¬ 
low, Anthony Pasquin, has cme here. 1 hav« often heard say that people like 
their own sUnk, but I never hlard they liked another’s stink ; so I trust they will 
^ag him through the Hudson ■ make him clean, before they allow him to land,” 
Williams afterwards returned^ England, abused Sir Walter Scott and Edmund 
Kean, until, ^he newspapers jk'l have nothing to do with him. He died in a 
garret, nearYj’ottenham-courtli^l'ad. From Munden he never got a farthing, 
though he afk^wards paid muenKurt to him. It was Munden’s habit never to 
reply to a nev«Saper attack. ‘‘ »I do,'’ he said, very sensibly, “ I play into their 
bands, and raiv a nest of hornel^round me ; if 1 do nut, they ’ll fall upon some¬ 
body else to-marow, and I shall forgotten.” 
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studied carefully, played what was set down for him, ami lost no 
ground. It is a great mistake of actors to suppose that they derogate 
from their station in performing occasionally second-rate characters. In 
some instances there may be reasons for such a belief. Cooke used to 
remark that in playing lago to John Kemble's Othello, he felt the dif¬ 
ficulty of making a point. “ It seemed to me," he said, “ as if I were 
a snail, which, endeavouriii^ to issue from its shell, finds a large stone 
impeding its progress.” Without taking into account the great powers 
of his antagonist, and the dispijjrity between the parts, it must be adr 
mitted by all who witnessed Mr. Cooke's performance, that, although 
displaying great vigour in a portion of it, it was an entire misconcep¬ 
tion of the character. It was the very reverse of “ honest—honest 
Iiigo.” His villany was so apparent that it degraded Othello from a 
confiding dupe to a credulous dotard. The spectators wondered that 
he could not discern what they saw — the manifest imposture. ‘'If 
Cooke," .said a gentleman of great experience in theatricals, on leaving 
the pit, "be right, Henderson must have been sadly mistaken." Set¬ 
ting aside this digression, it is really of benefit to a good actor to play 
at times an inferior part. Granting that vanity be wounded, the pub¬ 
lic perceive that the talent Avhich produces such effects, when they 
have been accustomed to witness inanity, must be extraordinary; and 
the whole tableau is complete ; the actors play up to each other, and 
wonderful is the emulation when the one in the superior part feels 
him in the inferior treading on his kibe. Murray's performance of the 
Old Man in " The Stranger,” and (the late) IMr. Macready's delivery 
of the few .S|)eeches in the small part of the Hosier in " 'I'he Road to 
Ruin," were cases in point: they could not haue obtained more ap¬ 
plause had they ])layed Alexander the Great, ilunden, after filling 
equal parts witli his great rivals, played, without a murmur, the First 
Carrier (in " Henry IV.") to Wilson's Falstaff. 

On the 4th February, 1701, he ])erformed his first origjjial part. 
Sir Samuel Sheepy, in “ The School for Arrogance,” by Holcroft. 
Holcroft’s politics, and an impression that Mr. Harris %vas unfavour¬ 
able to him, induced him to request Marshall to father the piece. 
February 1(5, he played Lazarillo, in “ Two Strings to your bow,"— 
" never before acted in this kingdom." March 14th, Frank, in " Mo¬ 
dern Antiques," a new farce, by O’Keefe. Cockletop bv Mr. Quick. 
IVIunden's excellence in Cockletop, which he, and he only, performed 
in later days, is recorded in a chapter by Charles Lamb, in language as 
elor^uent as the criticism is just and discriminative. It is useless to 
transcribe it, for who has not read Elia ? Mr. Lamb sent Munden the 
book, with the annexed inscription 

" Mr. Lamb presents his respects to Mr. Munden, and begs his ac¬ 
ceptance of a volume, at the end of which he has ventured a faint de¬ 
scription of the pleasure he has received fr^» Mr. Munden's acting. 
—^20, Great Russell Street, Covent Garden/' 

His next parts were. Level, in “ High Li below Stairs and, the 
Kith April, another original part, Ephraim-' mooth, in " Wild Oats,” 
by O'Keefe, produced by Lewis for his berf K- l^^^y 2nd, Tassander, 
in "Alexander the Little," for Quick’s bei^ . ForJohnst 's benefit, 
Pedrillo, in "'rhe Castle of Andalusis; ■ Mrs. Ma: s benefit. 
Daphne, in " Midas*Reversedand i. David Dro'w in'‘The 
Dreamer Awake.” Miss Brunton’s beftelj, Tipple, in “ e Flitch of 
Bacon." Wilson’s benefit. Young Qui"^^ " Union; or, t. Andrew's 
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Day,” a farce written by Wilson himself. IVIay 19tli, for his own 
benefit, Caleb, in “He would be a Soldier;”and Darby> in “Love in 
a Camp.” In “ Primrose Green,” a farce not printed, for J\Ir. and IMrs. 
Bernard. June (ith, Camillo, in “ The Double Falsehood.” At this 
period Drury Lane was pulled down, for rebuilding ; and the company 
performed at the King’s Theatre (Opera House). September 12th, 
Munden played, first time, Ennui, iu “ The Dramatist.” The Gene¬ 
ral Evening Post, a newspayier of that period, alludes to his perform¬ 
ance in these terms : — “ Munden ha^l frequent applause in the per¬ 
formance of his new character. Ennui, which he sustained with more 
ease and discrimination than his predecessor.” 

September 21st, Fawcett, from the York Theatre, made his first ap¬ 
pearance in Caleb (“ He would be a Soldier.”) Muuden subsequent¬ 
ly played the Gentleman TTsher, in “ King Lear;” Lord Jargon, in 
“ Notoriety," a new comedy by Reynolds; Lopez, in “ Lovers' Quar¬ 
rels ;”,Mustay)lia, in “A Day in Turkey ;” and Tijipy Bob,* in “ Blue 
Beard ;” or, the Flight of Harlequin.” January tith, 17^12, the Second 
Witch in “Macbeth ;” Meadows, in “ The Deaf LoverSebastian, in 
“ The Midnight Hour." On the 18th February, was performed, f(»r 
the first time, “The Road to Ruin,” by Holcroft; and JMunden a]»- 
peared in the part, which formed the corner-stone of his fame. It is 
not generally known that the original title of this piece was “ The 
City Prodigals.” The manager, fearful of some party opposition, 
counselled an alteration of the title; and Holcroft, who, from the vio¬ 
lent part he took in politics, was in constant dread of nii adverse au¬ 
dience, (one of his pieces having been stopped until an assurance was 
given that it contained nothing political,) readily comsented to the al¬ 
teration. The part of Old Dornton was sent to Mr. Quick (the writer 
has it in his possession, with Mr. Quick's name, and the original title 
of the play affixed); and Silky was assigned to Munden. As this was 
the first opportunity of making a hit in a strong original part, Munden 
studied it deeply and carefully, and told Ids wife he felt confident of 
the effect he could produce. - Those who recollect his performance of 
Sir Francis Gripe will readily believe that he had formed a just esti¬ 
mate of his conception. What was his mortification when the part of 
Silky was withdrawn from him. and that of Old Dornton .substituted ! 
Mr. Quick, after much consideration, deemed it too sentimental for 
his cast of characters, and, insisting upon the choice of ])arts, which 
was his undoubted right, selected Silky: he played it admirably. 
Aluriden, with vexation and regret, and many a violent ejaculation 
against the manager, received the new part, and, in bitterness (»f 

* By his style of singing it, Munden rendered a song called “ Tippy Bob ” very 
popular. It ran as follows:— 

“ Mv-name is Tippy Bob, 

Wmi a watch in each fob, 

View me rounin view me round on each side, and the top ; 

If Rtn not the thing, 

MaHl wish I may swing, 

Since I’ve got j^’h a nice natty crop, natty crop. 

“ As ^lailh through the lobby, 

Tbemys cry out “ Bobby !” 
pa “ Here, Bobbylj here, Bobby ! my tip8(f,ty Bob !” 

> i iSuch'j^iiieaking ! such squalling ! 

!■( Such 1 ^lidg ! such hauling ! 

Oh ! I can’t gtf '^m out of iny nob—of my uol)! ” 
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8 }nrit, sat down to study it. He soon perceived the weapon he had 
within his grasp. All former triumphs he had achieved were whelm¬ 
ed in this great effort. The power, the pathos, the deep, intense feel¬ 
ing he threw into it, rendered it the chief, the prominent part in the 
play. The original cast w'as as follows: — Goldfinch, Lewis; Old 
Dornton, Munden; Harry Dornton, Holman; Silky, Quick; Sulky, 
Wilson; Milford, Harleys Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Mattocks; Sophia, 
_Mr8. Merry; Jenny, Mrs. Harlowe. “Munden,” says the Public Ad¬ 
vertiser, (February 20th, 1702,^ “ gave some of the fatherly tints with 
great force and much judgment. The tears of beauty were the best 
I>ossible proofs of his doing justice to the tender affection of a fond 
parent.” At a later period, when, perhaps, his jierformance had become 
more mellow, he is thus described:—“ His was an unique piece of 
acting; so full of feeling, so imbued, even in its most angry parts, 
with the milk of human kindness, that we despair of ever seeing its 
parallel. In some of his scenes the indignant feelings of the man, 
softened down by the fond affection of the father, — as f)il thrown on 
the turbulent waves is said to moderate their fury, presented as fine a 
picture of undulating passion as the pathetic of comedy (the structure 
of our modern comedies will allow the expression,) is susceptible of.” 
The audience went with him. They saw, with astonishment, an 
actor, whose forte had been hitherto considered to be comedy—bro.id 
comedy,—display the greatest power over the tragedy of domestic life. 
Holcroft, the author, who had remonstrated against entrusting Ids 
favourite part to a comparatively untried actor, was surprised at the 
effect of his own composition. Ilis perpetual attention to the man 
who had followed out his idea, perhaps beyond the bounds of his own 
conception, was such, that, when the Secretary of^tate issued the war¬ 
rant for his apprehension, on the silly charge of high-treason, that 
functionary directed the officer to search for him at the residence of 
Mr. Munden. Munden, though never extreme in politics, was at that 


time a Whig, and w'ore the “ blue and buff of Foxin which dress he 
is painted by Sir Martin Archer Shee. “ The Road to Ruin ” was re¬ 
peated thirty-eight nights during the season, and was twice command¬ 
ed by the King. Fawcett spoke the prologue. 

As a London performer, he was now a star of the first magnitude; 
and in that capacity was engaged during the vacation at the Dublin 
theatre. At liis benefit there he netted two hundred and fifty pounds. 
He afterwards visited his friends at Newcastle, and played there with 
acclamation. He was accustomed to say that the first one hundred 
pounds he realized lie laid out in a pipe of port-wine. Perhaps it was 
a joke upon the bibacious propensity, which was so much the fashion of 
the day. A host would have blushed at his own want of hospitality 
had he sent away his guests sober. He hid their hats, locked the 
door, and detained them by force. Austin *nce dined at the house of 
Mr. Bowes, who carried off Lady Strathmo*. Being a domesticated 
man, he was desirous of quitting in reasonaire time. After earnestly 
remonstrating against the violence used to ,|ljtain him, he at length lost 
all patience, took up a plate, threw it at of'fier-glass, which^’as smash¬ 
ed in pieces, exclaiming, “ Now, will yovql^ uui go ?” Jr 

His host, seeing him cast a menacingisKook at anoth^jpi the room, 
threw down the key of the door, ant'Aalled out, “ (y* ! by G-d 1 
Austin, go as soon as you like!” w i' 

Jack Bannister dined with another --Jidman, who, i‘, his drunken 
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fit, attempted to inflate a balloon in such a way as to occasion a sense 
of suffocation. The company rushed to the glass folding-doors, aud 
burst them open ; they fortunately opened upon a balcony. 

There were clubs, at which fines were inflicted on any member who 
was not drunk when the sittings were closed ; whist-clubs, where the 
members sat up to their knees in the rejected packs of cards, curtains 
being drawn between their faces to conceal any expression of disap¬ 
pointment at a bad hand. This practice is said to have been intro¬ 
duced in consequence of Mr. Fox losing a large sum of money by the 
cards being reflected on the bright surl'ace of some large steel button.s 
which he wore. One of these card-clubs had a singular constitution. 
It was called “ The never-ending club;” and the law was, that no one 
should quit the table until relieved by the arrival of a fresh member. 
Days passed, and even nights; and the fresh dawn beheld the parti 
car re, after a snore or two, commencing a new game. They did not 
• 

“Carve at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 

And drink the red wine with their helmets hair’d!” 

but they did “ carve at the meals ” with dirty hands, which had so 
long thumbed the cards; and they “ drank the red wine " with eyes 
half-closed by exhaustion, and the fever of gambling. We have lost 
much of the “ wisdom of our ancestors," aud this amongst the rest. 

On the 26th March, 17112, Miinden played Proteus, in a new piece, 
for Mrs, Pope's benefit; and Nicholas, in “ Fashionable Levities," for 
Lewis’s benefit. April 10th, Aircastle, in “The Cozeners,” for Quick's 
benefit. May 10th,'’for his own benefit. Stave (the clerk of the vil¬ 
lage), in a new piece, entitled “Just in time;” and recited “Jemmy 
Jumps in the Dumpsconcludfhg with “The Deaf Lover.” June 
18th, 1792 , Munden's old friend, Mrs. Whitlock, made her first ap¬ 
pearance at the Haymarket theatre, in the Queen in the “ Battle of 
Hexham." September 17th, Covent Garden being rebuilt, the prices of 
the boxes were advanced to six shillings; pit, three shillings and six¬ 
pence ; gallery, two shillings. An upper gallery was afterwards added. 
The insane row, which took place at the next rebuilding, and whicli, in 
defiance of all law and justice, was permitted to take place in the Eng¬ 
lish metropolis, did not then commence its disgraceful origin. 

November 3rd, Munden played Peregrine Forester, in a new farce, 
called “Hartford Bridge;” and, November 17th, Sir Anthony Abso¬ 
lute, in “The Rivals." December 8th, Sir Francis Wronghead, in 
“The Provoked Husband.” December 27 th, Polonius, in “ Hamlet." 
Mention is made of this part, as it was one of our actor's chastest per¬ 
formances. It had been the custom to repre.sent Polonius as a buf¬ 
foon : a more erroneous conception could not be entertained. Shaks- 
peare intended hin»for a Wiant and s,j.pple courtier, and man of the 
world, ready to accord witP any man’s opinions, whom he deemed it ex¬ 
pedient to natter: but hisfldvice to his son indicates sound sense, and 
just reflection. Munden, j^part from his humorous acquiescence in 
Hamlet's ^'SUmedTagariei^^hibited in his personification a venera¬ 
ble and da ified demeanWA'hich he imitated from old Lord Mans¬ 
field, “ Mua y the Polite.” Tjb 

At the ooi\ lusion of this ^'far (1792) we 16.se sight of Wilson. He 
IS said to ha^ died in the K|'‘V8 Bench, in 1796. Ik^nden succeed- 
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ed to most of his diaracters^ which for^ied a very wide range. January 
2nd, 1793 , he played Hardcastle, in “ She Stoops to Conquer16th, 
Don Jerome, in “ The Duenna." 29th, was represented, for the first 
time, “ Every one has his fault,” by Mrs. Inchbald : Sir Robert Kem¬ 
ble, Lewis; Harmony, Munden; Irwin, Pope; Lord Norland, Far¬ 
rell; Solus, Quick; Placid, Fawcett; Edward, Miss Grist; Miss 
Wooburn, Mrs. Esten; JLady Eleanor Irwin, Mrs. Pope; Miss 
Placid, Mrs. Mattocks; and Miss Spinster, Mrs. Webb. This come¬ 
dy was excellently performed. Munden continued to play new 
parts in succession. For his dwn benefit, (May 3rd, 1763), Robin 
Redhead, in (first time) To Arms ; or. The British Recruit ;” with 
Old Dornton, and Lazarillo. May 11th, was represented (first 
time) “Sprigs of Laurel,"—Nipperkin, Munden; a part he render¬ 
ed famous. O’Keefe, the author, alluding to his own production, 
says, “ Munden was very diverting in the most impudent, bold, au¬ 
dacious character that I think was ever before any audience.” This 
farce was revived at Covent Garden, May 17, 1797, reduced to ofte 
act, and entitled “The Rival Soldiers." O'Keefe counted much on 
Munden in such parts as these; for he played up to the extrava¬ 
gance of the character. Strange that hyper-criticism should have 
discovered this was over-acting. Who ever expects a caricaturist to 
be bound by the strict rules of painting ? Most of the creations of 
O’Keefe could only be played in this way, or could not be played at 
all. So sensible of this was the author that he never augured well of 
a piece unless it was nearly damned the first night; if received with 
cold approbation, he gave it up for lost. When the audience had 
pretty well hissed, they began to laugh at the oddity of the concep¬ 
tion, and the next night roared with laughteP. On one ^eacasion, 
when Munden had an incipient attack of the gout at his chambers, 
in Clement’s Inn, on the eve of a new play, O'Keefe called, with 
Mr. Harris, the manager, and implored him, if possible, to play his 
part for one night, even though he resigned it the next day to an in¬ 
ferior performer. The actor consented, postponed the fit by the use 
of a violent remedy, got through the part with difficulty, and en¬ 
sured the success of the piece. 

'The following dry enumeration of parts played, from the period of 
September, 1793, upwards, by Munden, is exhibited to show his ac¬ 
tivity, versatility, and quickness of study. September 18th, 1793, 
“ Much Ado about NothingDogberry, Quick; Town Clerk, 
Munden ; Verges, Fawcett. October 18th, Skirmish, in “ The De¬ 
serter.”—19th, Peachum, in “ The Beggar's Opera."—25th, Puzzle, 
in “Grief-a-la-mode.”—November 12th,OldGrovely, in “TheMaid 
of the Oaks." — 23rd, “ The World in a Village,” first time, by 
O’Keefe; Jollyboy, Munden.—January 1, 1794, Sir Andrew Acid, 
in “Notbriety.”—January 2nd, “School fcr Wives;'' General Sa¬ 
vage, Munden. — February 5th, Craig CaJipbell,»in “ Love’s Frail¬ 
ties," a new comedy, by Holcroft_22n|, Sydney,‘in (first time) 

“ TravelJers in Switzerland.”—April 7th,,[ Jr Mrs. Pope’s benefit, was 
performed “The Jealous Wife;” Oal;J', PopiB^; Majyr Oakly, 
Quick; Charles, Holman; Sir Harry^'^^leagle, Tawc^^; Captain 
O’Cutter, Johnstone; Russet, Munden 

in those characters) ; Lord Trinket, Le vJfls. ^ Pope; 

Lady Freelove, Mrs. Mattocks (first J ’ * 

tain (first time^,^iThis, indeed, was a f' 
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April 12th, for Lewis’s benefit, Trim, in " Tristram Shandy."— 
29th, for Johnstone’s benefit, Joey, in “ British Fortifications,” never 
before acted; and Old Pranks, in The London Hermit.’’ — May 
13th, for his own benefit, " School for Wives;’’ with, never before 
acted, “The Packet Boat; or, a Peep behind the Veil,—Quick, 
Johnstone, Munden, Mrs. Martyr; after which, “ British Fortitude,” 
fifth time.—22nd, “ Speechless Wife,”—Quick, Munden, Incledon; 
this opera was damned. — 23rd, l\Irs. Mountain’s benefit, Lopez, in 
“Lover’s Quarrels.”—28th, Middleton’s benefit, Martin, in “The 
Sicilian Romance,” never before actd'd.—June 11th, Robin, in “ The 
Waterman.” Parsons died in February, 1795. He had phiyed with 
Garrick, and was one of his “ children.” He is represented by Zof- 
fani, as one of the Watchmen, in the scene with Garrick, as Sir John 
Brute, and the expression of his face is very comical. Parsons' 
chief forte was in.old men in comedy, in which he greatly excelled. 
His best part was Corbaccio, which he played from the recollection 
ofShuter. 

At this period Munden took a house in Frith Street, Soho. His 
next-door neighbour was his friend. Jack Bannister. They were 
chosen parish-constables. With the whimsicality that attaches itself 
to the profession, they waited on the vestry, and were excused, by 
urging that their authority would not be respected, as the const,'int 
habit of appearing as Dogberry and Verges rendered them too 
comical for anything but stage-exhibition. They established a kind 
of club, which met alternately at their respective houses. The actor's 
came in the dresses they had worn during the performances at the 
theatres. Amongst their visitants were Colman, Peter Pindar, 
O'Keefe, Lord Barf^more, and Captain Watheii. Here Peter Pin- 
.dar extemporized the following epigram on O’Keefe, dfter the dra¬ 
matist had quitted the room :— 

' “ Some say, O’Keefe, thjit thou art a thief. 

And stealest half of thy works or more ; 

. But, I say, (J’Keefe, thou canst not l>e a thief, 

For such stuff was ne’er written before.” 

The supper consisted of rump-steaks and mutton-chnps ; and the 
author’s revered mother told him that she never saw anybody eat 
with more appetite than the luxurious prodigal, Lord Barrymore. 
So it is: sweets produce satiety. A royal epicure is said to have 
fallen back on mutton-chops. 

The man in this society who was most talked of at this time was 
Lord Barrymore. He was one of a motley trio, known by the nick¬ 
names of Newgate, Cripplegate, and Hell-gate. His Lordship w'as 
the first; his successor, the next Lord, who was lame, the second ; 
and the Hon. Augustus Barry, a clergyman, the third. The. latter 
gentleman passed mucht.of nis time in prisons for debt. The two 
noblemen were both addfbted to gambling, with this difference, that 
the first playdd to lo8e,\''nd the second to win; and they both by. 
their several ways succeeS^Sd in the attempt. The habit of extrava¬ 
gance wiJ^ early fostered Lord Barrymore. It is asserted that his 
grandmot5i"‘r, who dotedt,f^ him, gave him, when he went to Har¬ 
row, a thoi Wee as a good-natured old woman would 

slip a cro\?y^inun AePy darling’s hand at parting. The freaks 
that this no^ly not been equalled in our days, so 

■ prolific in I will always be tlie casp^ wheii^ young 
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men of rank come early into the possession of their vast estates 
without»control. The usurer supplies them at first with the ready 
means of folly ; and when the rents are collected, there is no need of 
hangerS'On : the very excesses they commit enable these scoundrels 
to take them unawares, and secure their plunder. 

Among the ingenious expedients which Lord Barrymore invented 
to ruin himself, was drawing straws from a truss with the Prince of 
Wales—the holder of the longest straw to receive a thousand pounds. 
He gave a sumptuous entertaiijment at Ranelagh, to which, it is said, 
only himself and two other persons came; drove a tamlem along 
the cliffs at Brighton, close to the declivity ; — one of those high 
tandems which 8ir John Lade brought into vogue, and from which 
Lady Lade used to step into the first-floor wimlow. At the theatre 
in that town he played IIarle(juin, and jumped through a hoop. He 
was a very good comic actor, as may be seen from the representa¬ 
tion of him in “ Bell's Theatre,” in Scrub, with Captain Wathen in 
Archer; and, with all his wildness, at bottom a man of sense a’nd 
education. In a company, where more than one literary man was 
present, it was proposed that each person should write an epigram 
upon a given subject, within a very limited space of time, and Lord 
Barrymore was the only one who accomplished it. He built a theatre 
at his seat at Wargrave, where he played, with other amateurs, and 
occasional professional assistance. The whole audience were after¬ 
wards entertained at supper. 

His end was an untimely one. In stepping into his curricle to 
convey, as commanding officer of the militia in the district, some 
French prisoners from one riepuf, to another, ^he accidentally trod 
upon the lock of his carbine, and the contents lodged in his brain. 
He had not been many years of age ; but he had contrivetl to dissi¬ 
pate an enormpus fortune. 

Munden was ejected from his house in Frith Street in a more 
summary way thjin he anticipated. An individual who lodged next 
door> the other side from Bannister, being a friend to “ The Rights 
'ftf .ftljm,” had indulged in a few extra glasses on the acquittal of the 
patriots. Hardy, Horne Tooke, &c. On returning home, 
iiild'getting into bed, he took the precaution to put the candle under 
the bed. He soon became sensible of the inconvenience of such a 


practice. Starting up with the heavy insensibility of an intoxicated 
man, he stumbled against the window, and, making a dash at it, fell 
into the court behind. Luckily he carried part of the window'- 
frame with him, which, meeting with obstructions, broke his fall, so 
that, although he descended a considerable distance, and was much 
bruised, no bone was broken. That tins gentleman was ileeply im¬ 
plicated in the dangerous proceedings of the day there is little 
doubt. During his confinement from ilhwss, he received innumer¬ 
able communications by letter, which he vLuld not intrust to others, 
but tore open with his teeth, his handsabeing much bruised. In 
later years he piade a large fortune byiditing an evening news¬ 
paper, and advocating with ability ultrf'i Tory princij)les^ No lives 
were lost by this mishap, though Mii)*^Kn’s house alsyaught fire. 
The narrator of the tale, then an inf r/, was carried^hrough the 
flames by his affectionate mother. ■« y 

Munden then removed to a small C(Jtage at Kentis/Town — not 
a “ cqj^age of gentility f' for it had »' 'lipartment uiu'^rground. A 
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little vault beneath the dining>room served for a cellar; and the 
master of the house, when he had guests, was obliged to raise the 
carpet, and descend a step-ladder, to fetch up a fresh bottle ; — yet 
here Moore sang, and Morland painted. The cottage looked on the 
fields; and that strange mortal, George Morland, was accustomed to 
sit there for hours, with the favourite gin-bottle before him, and 
sketch cattle from the life. Many of the best of these productions 
Munden purchased.* 

Gur actor afterwards removed to ajarger house, where a circum¬ 
stance occurred which is worth recording. He had a party of friends 
dining there, who remained late. In the middle of the night, or ra¬ 
ther early in the morning, the house was broken open by thieves. 
The family were not disturbed ; but the thieves, setting one of the 
party to listen on the stairs, examined the contents of the larder, 
and, finding abundant remnant^ of good feeding, brought them up 
to the dining-room. Without troubling themselves with the for¬ 
mality of a table-cloth, or knives and forks, they proceeded to de¬ 
molish the provender by the primitive process of tearing it to pieces 
with their fingers. The marks on the table where each had depo¬ 
sited his pinches of salt determined the number: there were six. 
They opened the cellaret, and regaled themselves with a bottle of 
wine and a bottle of porter. Their booty, however, was slight; a 
ring, taken off and accidentally left by Mrs. Munden, whilst super¬ 
intending domestic arrangements, formed nearly the whole. They 
had emptied a trunk, containing theatrical clothes, to the last coat, 
when they were alarmed by the early rising of one of the maid-ser¬ 
vants. These clothes were valuable, as they were covered with a 
great deal of gold and silver lace. Munden always provided his 
own costume,t wearing nothing that belonged to the theatre, and 
gave large suras for any dress that suited his fancy. Among the 
suits which formed his wardrobe was a black velvet coat, &c. which 
had belonged to George the Second, of the finest Genoa velvet, and 
Francis, Duke of Bedford, at Paris, on the occa¬ 
sion of the l^ince of Wales' marriage, which is said to have cost a 
thousand pounds. The coat had originally been fringed with pre¬ 
cious s^es, of which the sockets only remained when it came into 
the ha^jp. of the ^ripier; but in its dilapidated state Munden gave 
forty pounds for it. His wigs, also, for old men were of great anti¬ 
quity and value ; they were always in the care of^ and daily inspected 
by, a hair-dresser attached to the theatre. On the morning after 
the burglary, the injured party applied to his friends, the sitting 
magistrates at Bow Street, Sir William Parsons and Mr. Justice 
Bond, for advice. They asked what he had lost, and, learning the 
trifling amount, said, 

“ Mundtn, you must njt tell any one we gave you this advice; 

„ knot, tike his friend, Bannister, possessing a professional knowledge of 

ke bad a fine percepti^*) of the art. He got together a valuable cohection 
..iFdrawings ty.Turner, in his e^^ier and best style, Oirtin, Cousins, Cipriani, and 
Bartolozu. companion drmfmgs, on a large scale, which he possessed—Wellf 

Catheiiral, bytfumer, and Durh^j Castle, by Girtin—were works of extraordinary 
ment.. Girtim'jnt him over frolr .^aris, by Holcroft, one of the last of his pro- 
AxSMdtiH. An^tiuacy with the fj) vists, and a ready admittance to their studios, 
.enabled him to otain these drawiii^,x at moderate prices. 

To his atttf>tion to costume p^r actor owed much of his fame. Fuseli, the 
painter, broke ini > a hurst of admiu'y,pn when he saw him dressed for one of the 
VVitvhes in‘eth.*’ I 
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but to prosecute will cause you a great deal of trouble and unplea> 
santness, and you had better put up with the loss.” 

One of the magistrates whispered to an officer, and inquired — 
“ Who was on the North Road last night ?” 

“Little Jemmy, with a party, your worship.” 

“ Have you ascertained, Munden,” rejoined Sir William Parsons, 
“ how the robbers gained an entrance ?” 

“ By forcing up the parlour-window." 

“ Was there an impression of a very small foot on the mould be¬ 
neath?”—“Yes.” • 

“ Enough ! Should you like to see the leader of the gang that 
robbed your house ?” 

“ I have rather a fancy for it,” said the astonished comedian. 

“ Then go over to the Brown Bear, opposite, at one o’clock to¬ 
morrow afternoon, open the room on the right, and you will see 
Townshend, the officer, seated at the head of a table, with a large 
company. You may be assured that all the rest are thieves. If be 
asks you to sit down, do so; and the man who sits upon your right 
hand will be the person who planned and conducted the robbery of 
your house." 

With the glee consequent upon a relish for humorous situations, 
the actor promised compliance. He attended at the appointed time, 
knocked at the door, was told to enter, and a group of gaol-birds 
met his eye, headed by Townshend, who was diligently engaged in 
carving a sirloin of beef. 

“ Mr. Townshend,” said the aggrieved child of Thespis, “ I wanted 
to speak to you ; but I see you are engaged.” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Munden. I shall be at ybur service in a few 
minutes ; but, perhaps, you will take a snack with us. Jemmy, 
make way for Mr. Munden.” 

Jemmy, with a wry face, did as he was bid. The actor sat down, 
turned towards his uneasy neighbour, and examined his features 
minutely. The company, believing that Jemmy was undergoing 
the process of identification, laughed immoderately. It happened 
that a sirloin of beef, with the remnant of a haunch of venison, had 


formed the repast with which hlunden’s uninvited guests had re¬ 
galed themselves. The thieves, who were well aware of the bur¬ 
glary, and knew the person of the victim, indulged themselves in 
extempore and appropriate jokes. 

“ Jemmy, your appetite is failing,” said one; “have a little more. 
You were always fond of boiled beef” 

Curiosity satisfied, the actor withdrew, greatly to the relief of Mr. 
Jemmy, to whom he made a low bow at parting. This hero after¬ 
wards suffered the last penalty of the law, for some offence of greater 
magnitude. These were the customs that,^ prevailed half a century 
ago. The officer had the thieves under hi immediate eye, and sel¬ 
dom gave them much trouble until they wire worth forty pounds,— 
that is, candidates for the gibbet and thf^ialter. If much stir was 
made after a ,tost gold watch, and a hand* |me reward ofl’e^d, a hint 
from the mah’ in office recovered it; a'^ when the hny period of 
retributive justice arrived, this functioj j^^^ fearlcssly^ei;jred a room 
crowded with malefactors, and, beckoi|Yig with his fi'.Mer, was fol¬ 
lowed by his man, who well knew “ hejA'as wanted.” / The Brown 


Bear ” \vas as safe 
even said that a i 


ue a pi 


place of retreat fo’Xhe thief as an;| other. It is 
Ijj^ug highwayn^;lj^ ^nsconced hi'pelf for some 
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time very snugly in lodgings near it, knowing that search would be 
made after him in every other direction; as Young Watson did in 
Newgate Street, when every wall was placarded with a large reward 
for his apprehension. 

jVIunden was fond of attending the police courts in Bow Street, 
during the intervals of rehearsal, to witness the comedy of real life. 
On one occasion, sitting by the side of Sir Richard Birnie, with 
whom he was very intimate, Dick Martin, the eccentric but humane 
]\Iember for Galway, came to prefer one of his usual charges of 
cruelty to animals. After the charge'Vas disposed pf. Sir Rjchard 
whispered in Martin's ear; “ The gentleman who sits beside me is 
]\Iunden, the comedian.” 

The bailiff whom Mr.: IVIartin’s tenants plunged into the bogs of 
Cunnemara, and forced to swallow the writ of which he was the 
bearer, could not have looked more astonished than did Dick at this 
announcement.^ 

" Is he, by G—d ! ” he retorted. 

“ Mr. Martin,” gravely added the magistrate, “ it is my duty to 
fine you for that oath.” 

“With all my heart,” said Dick; and, bowing to Munden, cheer¬ 
fully paid the fine. 

The Fire-King pursued the comedian to his calm retreat. A lady, 
who was stopping on a visit, sent her maid to search for some ar¬ 
ticles of female finery in her bed-room, to be exhibited to the won¬ 
dering gaze of the other visitors. The careful servant, fearful that 
a spark might drop into the drawers, held the candle behind her, 
and ignited the bed-curtains. She then ran screaming below to her 
mistress, leaving the door and windows open. In a moment the room 
was in a blaze, and the flames flashed out on the staircase. Again 
did the fond mother preserve her infant son, who was sleeping in 
his crib in the next room, regardless of the scorching heat througju. 
which she bore him. The now flourishing village of Kentish fo'^ • 
was then little more than a hamlet, and contained no fire-engiiih. 
The house would have been burned down, but for the exertions of 
tlie volunteers, who assembled, and, forming themselves in line, per¬ 
formed the peaceable duty of passing buckets of water to each other 
from a neighbouring pond, until they reached the soldier exposed to 
the heat of the fire, who discharged their contents on the foe. These 
volunteers were commanded by a Captain Frazer.* They arranged 
themselves in loyal array, and saluted their sovereign (George the 
Third) as he passed through the village to visit Lord Mansfield, at 
Caen Wood. The King stopped the carriage, and, inquiring the 
name of the commander, sent for him, and shook him cordially by 
the hand. The scene was affecting ; for Captain Frazer was the 
grandson of Lord Lovatt. who had been in arms against the House 
of Hanover, and was bel|;aded for high treason, on Tower Hill, 

1747. 

* This gentleman was once ^ing in the stage-roach from Kentish Town to 
London, in company with a ladff a recent resident iti the village, and Mrs. Mun¬ 
den. The nUy began to lauiiclK' it in most extravagant praise of Munden’s per. 
son and manX‘s. When she concluded. Captain Fraxer quietly said, “ Al¬ 
low me to intwuc;e you, madamS^ Mrs. Munden.” The actor himself fell into a 
similar mistakt^uring the perfoifliances of the young Roscius. Seeing a friend 
behind the seems, who took a w|>ni interest in Master Betty, he accosted him 
thus i “ I like y|iir ifrotegi- much jf'iut I wonder yoiAh^ Ihis portrait painted by 
-His fria d stopped liiin I® “-iiig, “ Mr, MttpwMpt me have the plea¬ 
sure of making y) ■ acquainted wijp . Opie.” 
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SAINT VALENTINE ; 

OR, THOVGHTS ON THE EVIL OF LOVE IN A MERCANTILE 

COMMUNITY. 

BY JACK GOSSAMER, RAILROAD VniLOSOPIlKK. 

“ Seynt Valentine—of ciistonic yecre by yeere 
Men have an u^iaunce in this regiiiun, 

To loke and serrhe Cupides kalendere, 

And ehose theyr choysc tiy gretc affercioun, 

Such as hen move with Cupides moccioun, 

Takyng tlieyre clioyse as theyr sort dotli falle* 

But I love otin whiche e.\elleth alle, 

And that he myselfe. 1—” 

liYDOATE, Monk of Bury, a,D. 1440. 

“ Many waters cannot quench love, nor can the floods drown it.’’ 
No, no. To tlirow “ cold water ” on love is like throwing it on high- 
pressure steam, which begets ten thousand degrees of expansion, and 
increases its force ten tliousand fold. But it ought to bo quenched, 
that is certain; for, whether we consider the question morally or po¬ 
litically, love is an evil of the most stupendous magnitude. In a na¬ 
tion standing upon the pinnacle of comniercial greatness, and taking 
the latitude and longitude of the pockets of the .whole world with the 
sextant of bankruptcy, by means of the transits of falling stars in the 
Gazette, love should be repudiated as a national curse, and St. Va¬ 
lentine ought to be erased from the calendar. 

What have a people to do with love, that is a manufacturing and a 
mercantile people, who are born political economists, and bred calcu¬ 
lating machines ? Most assuredly nothing. They are not organised 
for it; and if they were, it is a clear mistake on the part of Nature, 
and ought to be rectified by an act of the legislature. Lips were not 
given to girls for kissing, but to hold cotton reels during the process 
of “ tying,” at the factory. Hands were not made for squeezing, but 
for handling the spade, plough, curry-comb, whip, hammer, trowel, 
peel, cleaver, dung-fork, and billy-roller. Knees were not made to 
bend at “ Beauty’s shrine,” but to crawl up the inclined planes of 
coal-pits, with “ Hettons ” or “ Lambtons.” Hearts were not made 
to “ feel emotions,” but just to pump so many pounds of blood per diem 
through the system, with the prime mover of the smallest minimum 
of victuals, and as a component part of the machinery of a “ power- 
loom.” 

Love is also inconsistent with British fre 'doni; for a man in love is a 
slave of the worst possible die, blacker th^ili the “ nigger.” Liberty is 
crushed in him into smash everlasting, i ie is proud of h^ fetters as 
an alderman of his chain, and is overcou. ) with a dcoiro /o link him¬ 
self yet faster. He is like a fly in a tr r/*le-tub, lcg-,Jjri»Ad in a quag¬ 
mire of sweets, and, although neither ‘wree nor easy,”'flunks himself 
happy; or, as a bluebottle in a cobwoj the more he/struggles the 
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firmer he is bound, according to the dynamics of the true-loyer’s- 
knot. He sighs to tie himself up with Hymen's halter, would gibbet 
himself on his mistress’s neck, and burns to become a martyr, that he 
may flare up like a Guy on the fifth of November, in spite of the 
police and Puseyites. His heart bumps and cracks with the impe¬ 
tuosity of a burning chestnut, and he pops, fumes, and sputters like 
an apple roasting, or a bedeviled kidney. The measure of heat stands 
in him at the point of Wedgewood’s therifiometer at which brass is 
fuzed, or flint melts, and all his sensibilities are amalmagated as in a 
“ Papin’s digester." He feels himseif half real, half ideal, with a 
dash of the metaphysical, and is uncertain whether he is in the body 
or out of it. He resembles the countryman’s horse, with his head 
where his tail should be. His faculties are at sixes and sevens, 
higglede-pigglede, like a drove of porkers, up all manner of streets. 
His ideas run into each other, like the colours of a fourpenny chintz, 
warranted to w^ish. His head is all fuzzy, and muzzy, and buzzy, 
like “ the devil in a bush," or a mouldy Norfolk dumpling; and 
he—is— 

By day and by night in a quanda?^/, 

Concerning his Patty, or Dolly, or Mary; 

And he either sits mumbling. 

By daylight still grumbling, 

Or on the bed tumbling 
Throughout the dull night so long ; 

He is dreaming and scheming. 

And wondering and blundering. 

And tattling and prattling 
Of blisses and kisses. 

Of blossoms and bosoms, 

Of wooing and cooing. 

Of billing and killing. 

Purse-filling, blood-spilling, 

Of dashing and flashing. 

And thrashing and smashing, 

Of routing and s|)outing. 

Of meeting and treating, ■* 

Of bowing and vowing, 

Kneeling, appealing. 

And coaxing and hoaxing. 

Adoring, imploring. 

For ever still boring 
The maid with his passion strong; 

And sidling and bridling, 

And hurrying and scurrying. 

And worrying and flurrying. 

And craving and raving. 

And quivering and shivering, 

And shaking and quaking. 

And ^'oaning and moaning, 

, And tuning and whining, 

And sneezing and wheezing. 

And obeying and blarneying, 

GammV\ingj soft sowdering, 

-) Protesmr and jesting, 

*i;V And stiw ever resting, 

Ihe confines liflow, or the regions above ; 

\iBut, advancing,Hm' prancing, and dancing, 

[Confessing, care^ing, hnd pressing. 
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And driving, and riving, and Ktriving, 

And panting, and canting, and ranting, 

And cramming, and ramming, and sliamming. 

And sighing, and dyljg. and lying, 

And swearing, and^ring, and tearing, 

Delaying, and praying, and yeaing and naying. 

Amusing, confusing^ abuging, and choosing, 

Confiding, and^iding, deriding, and chiding. 

Snickering, and snivelling, and puckering, and drivelling, 

, And fluttering, and sputtering, and stuttering, and muttering. 

And hugging, and muggihg, and lugging, and tugging. 

And rumpling and crumpling, and crumfding and rumpling, 

And mauling, and hauling, and still caterwauling, 

(,)h ! this is the state, of a man when in love! 

•* 

Such is love in the individual appertainiii;^ to man only, as man in 
the abstract; but, taking this “ monster passion ” 'ia general, it is far 
more appalling to every right-minded economist, who'wishes to see 
hi.s beloved country retain her proud station among the nations of the 
earth. Let us, therefore, look at the subject with a mercantile or 
commercial eye. Take the profetarians. The divijie, overcome, or 
overtaken, or overshot, or overdone, or done over, with love, thinks his 
flame an angel, and worships his doxy instead of orthodoxy. If a 
limb of the law be .served with a “writ ” in the shape of a Valentine, 
it leads direct to the filing of a “ declaratton," and the pressing of a 
suit, and a court in the wrong court; ptdpmcnt is suspended, for his 
brains are addled, and an “ nttuchmmt of the wrong sort is served. 
Ills heart has bilked his hail, the head, and is est inventus. He 
is himself “ mn comjtos” and looks for nnibus in celibas, and for issue 
to be joined by matrimonial, instead of legal, machinery. If Cupid 
shoots at your man of war, your “ soger bold,” he no longer “ stands 
at ease,” h\xt Jircs himself instead of a musket; and goes t6 be drilled 
with a black eye instead of his sergeant; is for ever thinking of his 
baggage, and puts his best leg, instead of hi.s right shoulder, forward. 
Then there is your merchant. Is he a drysallcr ?—he soon finds himself 
as liot as pepper, and in a pretty pickle. And for your handicrafts, or 
tradesmen; tallow-chandlers are absorbed in “ melting moments ” 
out of trade, and love brings on a risittg of the lights ! Cooks are 
*^done ArotcK ” before their gravy meat, and put themselves into a 
stew, instead of their onions. Cobblers are no longer lads of wax; 
but wax foolish, and lose their soles. Carpenters are chisselcd out of 
themselves. Bakers get heated before their ovens; and are brown in 
lieu of their rolls. Cabmen and jarveys set their souls on busses. And, 
in short, the whole of an enlightened, free, and happy community are 
mystified, transmogrified, turned topsy-turvy, inside out, and mes¬ 
merised I 

Such being the unquestionable fact, and Cupid ” thus being in¬ 
imical to the praiseworthy euj^ity whicH\hould influence every 
member of a great and thriving nation, itfpecomes a serious ques¬ 
tion for the legislature, to cmlsiflw the ! means of n dressing, 
or extinguishing, or destroyingt,Jw^rcai. a national gric /fence. It 
w'as a great blunclcr on the paroJlK Sir Kobert Peel let loose 
upon the tender s(UBceptii>iljtl< j|M^p ooks, scullions, ‘ |ouseniaida, 
ladies’-maids, servaots-of-atl-wdrlKyilii Icrs, dress-mal jrs, nurse¬ 
maids, governesses, and other ^ sum-total of'Lm thousand 
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policemen, to pace before doors, and behind walls, and under palings, 
at all hours of the day and night, slinking, and peeping, and leering 
about, like so many tom-cats arter their kine. It is true, a inandate 
has been issued to rectify this great political blunder, viz., “ That 
the privates do have their whiskers shaved off.” A good measure, so 
far as it goes; but it does not go far enough, and ought to have ex¬ 
tended to their noses, on the precedent of. the nqns of St. Kilda; for, 
alas I the police Twse all the secrets of every girl in the kingdom. 

But what is the remedy for this great blot in the national es¬ 
cutcheon ? It is not to be found in the letting in of homed cattle at 
a low duty. It is not to be discovered in the importation of foreign 
asses. It is not to be cured by a liussell-purge dietary, although sucli 
might be palliative; nor by a Yankee model-prison, which would 
only drive out of one madness into another; nor would the “ plague be 
stayed" by a repeal of the Jump-over-“The-Broom8tiidc Marriage- 
Act nor b^ the passing of a bill against the billing-sfttem. No, 
indeed I such would be but futile experiments, not reaching the seat 
of the disease, which is to be found primarily to be concentrated in 
the horrible profanation of the sacred edifice of a post-office, esta¬ 
blished solely for grave commercial purposes, by making it the vehi¬ 
cle of communication between love-stricken swains and damsels on 
the fourteenth of this identical month; thus perpetuating a “ love- 
fever ’’ through the length and breadth of the land, from one genera¬ 
tion to another, to the loss of the revenue, and injury of the manu¬ 
facturing and mercantile interests. 

We call, then, upon you, legislators, to arrest this desecration, to 
withstand this mighty tide, which must eventually sweep commerce 
from the face of the earth. We call upon you, as friends to freedom 
and foes to slavery, to strike from the hands and hearts of twenty 
millions of your fellow-creatures the fetters of that little tyrant, 
Cupid. We call upon you to direct the energies of a people, who 
would adore you, into the legitimate channel, that is, of working 
double hours to pay the income-tax. We call upon you to suffer the 
important and stupendous truth,—that 

Love *s an ague that *8 reversed. 

Whose hot fit takes the patient first. 

And after bums with cold as much 

As even in Greenland does the touch!”— 

to go forth to an astonished and admiring world as a motto for all 
seasons, and all ages, and all times. We call upon you, by example, 
as well as precept, to inspire our young men with a spiritual abhor¬ 
rence of young women, as a part of national virtue; and to teach 
young women to turn jpp their noses at young men, as the surest 
mark of political independence, and as the high road to wealth and 
a mayoralty. L 

But how shall this baidone? Shut up the post-office from the 
tenth toVhe eighteenth (§ this month I Pass an act, and appoint com- 
mi8sioner\(with good salaries) in every district, to open and over¬ 
haul all leU3r&, w'ith power to commit to the flames all those ad¬ 
dressed to teeo or old “ flarnps.” The commissioners will be numerous, 
and may b^ome a political staff in every town and village in the 
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kingdom. Pass another act to prevent dyiiig (the hair or whiskers) 
for love; and another to suppress the works of “ Basia/' “ Little’s 
Poems," “ Ovid,” and Cupid's Calendar.” Cut off’ the eyebrows, 
ears, and whiskers, and slit the noses and lips of all policemen. 
Make it hlgh*treason to put the hair in papers, or to curl it by irons. 
Render sighing a penal olFence. Subject amatory transports to trans¬ 
portation ; make it felony for a butcher to cast a sheep’s eyeand 
append the crime of arson to black eyes generally. Let the terrors 
of the law be set forth against “ winking," and fulminate the thunders 
of St. Stephen against kissing, above all things, as the great head 
and front of the offending. Let the writer, the inditor, the vendor, 
or the sender, the believer, or the receiver of a Valentine, be punish¬ 
ed with the horrid ceremony of— 

Marhiace ! 
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How beautiful is Childhood ! with its free and buoyant air, 

With joy upon each dimpled brow, and tresses light an^ fair; 

How smilingly they trip .nlong! how fairy-like they move ! 

And gain upon our soften'd hearts to bless us with their love ! 

How beautiful is Childhood! so guileless and unstain’d ! 

Methiijks, to see them at our side is Paradise regain’d ! 

To listen to their spirit’s flow, to hearken to their mirth, 

And clasp unto our loving breast the little ones of earth ! 

How beautiful is Childhood ! when calling by the name 
Of mother, father, or the ties that Nature bids them claim; 

When lisping forth so touchingly a language all their own, 

Unfetter’d by the worldly chain that chills our years like stone! 

How beautiful is Childhood! when the fondlings kneel to pray, 

And when, with hand in hand entwined, some broken words they say ! 
With beaming eyes of innocence to yonder land upraised, 

They prattle out their artless theme !—Could Heav’n be better praised ? 

How beautiful is Childhood!—how endearingly they seem 
To cling to those who over them with looks of fondness beam.' 

To share the kindly smile and nod, how anxious •'ney will be! 

How hard the struggle to obtain a place upon iW knee! 

How beautiful is Childhood! and how saintly is the charm ^ 
That takes from man his bitter cares, and makes his feelings^warm I 
That gladdens him with happiness, and cheers his lonely hours! 

How beautiful is Childhood ! with its coronal of flowers ! 
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BY HENRY II. DAVIS. 

Perhaps, no portion of “ Merrie Englonde " is less known, or more 
beautiful, than that tract of land extending for thirty miles north of 
the palatine town of Lancaster, known by the name of Luuesdale, or 
the Vale of Lune. 

Magnificent, hut not sublime; mountainous, hut not sterile; pas¬ 
toral, hut not tame ; we know of no district that can vie with it in 
beauty of landscape, or variety of detail. Its charming straths, its 
wooded eminences, its romantic glades, its rocky dells, hut, above all, 
its beautiful river, clear as crystal—now a mountain-stream, rushing 
and foaming over crag and through crevice, then a reach of still water, 
like a summer lake, — all these form a succession of delightful objects, 
upon which the eye rests with never-fading pleasure. 

It has its castle, too, famed in song and story; its ancient halls 
crumbling into dust, the scenes of innumerable legends ; its remains of 
British and Roman antiquities, the delight of the antiquary, and the 
wonder of the ignorant: and its guardian hills contain amongst their 
lonely recesses, awful caverns, and tremendous chasms, which, even in 
the present age of philosophical enlightenment, are peopled by beings 
of more than mortal mould, whom the dwellers in the mountains as 
firmly believe in as in Divine revelation. 

Before summer-tohrs became so common, and the modes of convey¬ 
ance so cheap, the Lake district was the British Utopia ; but that 
cloud land is now transferred to the Vale of Lune, Avhose traditions are 
yet unknown beyond its own limits, and the knowiedge of which is 
confined to a favoured few. 

It was my fortune, in early youth, to be thrown much in the society 
of old people,—grandpapas and grandmammas, both paternal and ma¬ 
ternal,—who were well acquainted with the wild and marvellous le¬ 
gends of the valley; and there is scarcely a hall, a manor-house, a 
spring in the rock, or a deep pool in the river, that is nut the scene of 
some tale of murder, love, or faery. I had an old friend, too, who re¬ 
sided at the head of the valley, and with whom 1 was wont to spend a 
few months of each year, who used to horrify me with the narrations of 
ghosts and dobbies, till I dared not to pass a lonely bridge or solitary 
barn; f(»r, strange to say, such were the places where, in the imagina¬ 
tion of the people, the spirits were confined when " laid ” by the priests. 

Although the supernatural has now given place to the natural, and 
the ideal to the real, yet the following legends will show, in a striking 
point of view, the credulity of our forefathers, even to the last age, 
and furnish, also, a tolerably correct picture of the manners, customs, 
scenery, and general features of the Vale of Lune: 

; KIRKBY-LONSDALE BRIDGE. 

Of this very ancient romantic structure no authentic records have 
ever been traced, either as to its founder or the time of its erection. 
The only account of it is found in Burn and Nicholson’s “ History of 
Westmorland,” where it is d that, in the third year of the reign 
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of the first Edward, a rate of pontage was granted for repairs. From 
whatever point the structure is viewed, it presents a l>eautiful picture. 
Its lofty but narrow proportions, its ribbed arches, its rocky site, the 
deep green pellucid waters that slowly wind their way between the 
overhanging and shelving rocks on either side, and its banks thickly 
clad with fine trees, which dip their branches in the passing wave, form 
a coup d’teil which must be seen to be appreciated. The following le¬ 
gend of its origin is now for|;he first time offered to the public, and 
en)bodies all the known traditions upon the subject 

’Twas the soft glooming of a summer’s day, 

The hour when Love dons all his lovingness; 

The thrush y-sung her melting, mellow lay. 

To hail the peeping stars, whicli shone to bless 
'file iiilgrim’s path with their bi-ight cheerfulness ; 
t Tlie closing flowers shed tears of pearly dew, 

And hung their heads in weeping bashfulness, 

Ik'cause no mortal could their beauties view, 

Ne scent their sweet perfume, ne praise their varied hue. 

—It fell upon this eve, an ancient wight 
M’as slowly wending on his weary rode; 

All travel-stain’d the vest which him bedight, 

Though fourscore winters o'er his head had snow’d, 

And care had bow’d him ’neath his troublous load ! 

Still, wanderin^lowly, did he journey on, 
in search of rest within some kind abode, 

Sith he all day had travell’d by the Lotjne, 

Kv’n from its first small spring, to lovely Casterton. 

llis woolly hair was parted o’er a brow 
Whore Age had set his seal; but, then, his eye 
(ileam’d bright, yet mild, and full of youthful glow, 
liike starlight beaming from a frosty sky ! 

And though his form was bent, yet firm and higli 
Ills bearing was, as destin’d to command ; 

And, folded in his vest, ye mote espy 
A ponderous volume, which, with one frail hand, 

He did uphold; the other grasp’d an ebon wand. 

The pilgrim paused; on Lonne’s sweet banks he stood, 

And gazed with wonder on the scene around; 

On every side was dark and weaving wood; 

lloneath his feet the stream, with gurgling sounil, 

Flow'd deep through rugged rocks, with moss embrown’d; 
He chose the shelter of an ancient tree. 

And sat him down upon the dewy ground; 

Then strain’d his eyne, .as though he long’d to see 
borne well-known spot of bliss, which haunted niemorie. 

He mused not long, f(»r lo ! eftsoons, he took 
From the thick foldings of his flowing ves't , 

(Hound with huge silver clasps) his weighty hook,' 

Companion of his toil, and eke his rest, 

Whicli evermore haJ loan’d upon his breast; 

And from his pouch a golden laniji he drew, 

On which strange mystic characters were traced, 

I'ill’d with the magic, oil, wliich, lighted, threw 

()n every sUe a glare of wild,; luieartlily hue. 

'' ■»(* 
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And, as the flame grew brighter, sounds were heard 
Of shrieking laughter, and of wailing woe! 

The twinkling stars affrighted, disappear’d ; 

The stream stood still, and seem’d afraid to flow. 
And listening zephyrs quite forgot to blow ! 

But, when the ponderous volume he unbound. 

Fierce was the strife unseen, above, below ; 

A shuddering horror thrill'd through all around. 

And subterranean thunders shqok the rocky ground ! 

He waved his ebon wand, and with deep voice 
Utter’d dark spells of wild diablerie; 

The thunders died away, and every noise 
Upon the very instant ceased to be ; 

With such strong power he wrought his witcherie ! 
Again his wand he waved, and redde the page 
Where words of living fire were plain to see. 
Whose awful meaning quell’d the spirits’ rage. 

And bound them to their oaths of magic vassalage ! 


THE INVOCATION. 


Pi lgrim. 


Spirits, 1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

All. 

Pilgrim. 


Spirits \ 
Omnes. j 
Shall see 


Spirits of Flood and Fell ! 

Nymphs of the Fountain! 

Fays oi the Greenwood Dell! 

Elves of the Mountain! 

I warn ye come hither 
On pipions of speed^ 

The volume is open. 

Then list what I read ! 

We come from the Mountain ; 

We come from the wave ; 

We come from the fountain ; 

Say, what dost thou crave ? 

By the spots where ye dwell, * 

By the gifts ye inherit, 

I bind to my spell 

Nvmph, faiiy, and spirit! 

Ye sliali come at my call 
Wheresoever ye be ! 

Ye shall bow to my thrall. 

And fulfil my decree ! 

We have heard, we obey. 

And the dawning of day 
thy will done, and ourselves far away ! 


He stamp’d his foot, and lo ! on every side. 

Hosts of unearthly creatures thronging press’d; 
Some flew in air,—some floated on the tide,— 

Some danced about, in glistening splendour dress’d 
There was the goblin with his flaming crest. 

The brown and hairy elf, the fairy bright, 

. The water-kelpie in his "weedy vest, 

M he foul-mouth’d imp, the sinewy water-sprite— 

All waiting to begin the labours of the night. 

1 

When thus he spake; ** Ere the first morning ray 
Break througn the portal of the eastern sky, 
y e shall employ the greatest power ye may. 

To build a noble bridge, with arches high. 
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. And wide, and strong, to last eternally ! 

Upon the solid rock its piers shall stetid,—~ 

Upon the solid rodk its ends fdiaU Ue,— 

The fairest stmctorwin all fair En^nd, 

Framed hy no mortal art—built by no mortal hand! ” 

To work they went, and that right earnestly; 

^ The mountain 8]:>irit8 hew’d and shaped the stone,— 

The hairy elves, 4rith speedy gramayrie. 

Convey'd them in their aprons, one by one. 

From the brown, ruf ged fell, hight Casterton ! 

I'he kelpies mix’d the moitar with the blood 
Of slaughter’d kine, and water from the Lonne ; 

Whilst nimble fays made scaffolding of wood. 

And lofty ladders, where the busy builders stood! 

II ard did thby labour, with a mighty din. 

And soon the noble structure was uprear’d ; 

And, ere the dawn of day was usher'd in, ‘ • 

'Fhe Bridge in all its gracefulness appear’d 
Spanning the gloomy gulf, which travellers fear’d 
To approaOh at glooming tide ; for there did dwell 
^Which lured poor strangers to a dreadful wierd !) 

Within the abyss, dark, deep,, and horrible, 

A monstrous w'ater-snake, unscathed by ban or spell ! 

But now its hour was come ! The Pilgrim stood. 

With burning lamp, and open hook, 1 ween. 

Upon the margin of the seething Rood, 

Whose shelving, weedy rocks could scarce be seen, 

8o deep they dived beneath the waters green ; 

And by some invocation he did call 

Th’ unwieldy monster from his rocky dean— 

It was a sight the stoutest might appal. 

Saving the ancient man who held the snake in thrall. 

The hideous reptile from the waters rose. 

And from his scaly sides y-dash'd the spray. 

Which floated round his head, like the pale bows 
Form’d in the mountain mist by Cynthia’s ray. 

Dim, yet delightful,—splendourless, yet gay ! 

Ills meteor eyne glar^ with a dreadful ire. 

Like the red sunset of a stormy d^ ; 

PTis horrid jaws display’d, in order dire. 

Four bristling rows of teeth, each pointed like a spire. 

The Pilgrim spake a strong and nameless spell. 

And cursed him with a deep and bitter ban. 

Loud sounds of joy arose through greenwood dell. 

Triumphant strains throughout the valley ran ! 

The spirit-builders all at once began 
'Fo yell, and shriek, and sing with wild delight. 

And eager throng’d around that ancient man ; 

For he h^ vanquish’d in a single night 
The monster, which, till now, dened their utmost might. 

Down, down he sank into the deep profound. 

With one tremendous, loud, and bellowing {;proan. 

Which waked the slumbering echoes all around. 

And roused the eagle from his mountain-throne 


> 
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The I’ilffrim’s task was done,—and all alone, '*, 
lie found himself upon the river’s side; 

For in the east appear’d the morning’s dawn, 

Which scatter’d elves and fairies far and wide. 

To sleep the sunny hours away till eventide. 

The Klgrim’s task was done l—ho closed his book. 

And trench’d bis magic lamp’s ethereal light; 

He leand upon his wand, and then he took 
A survey of the labours of the night. 

Wrought by the gramayri^iof elf and sprite; 

There stood the Bridge, on which he cast his eyes. 

Which swam with tears of most heartfelt delight. 

And, as he view’d it in the bright sunrise. 

He knelt, and pour’d his prayer to Him who rules the skies. 

“ Father of Heaven ! with whom all mercies be. 

Listen with favour to thy suppliant’s pray’r ! 

Sweet Saviour Jesus ! intercede for me ! 

And thou, fair Virgin! who the Godhead bare. 

Take a poor sinner underneath thy care! 

I have fulfill’d my vows, as ye shall know, 

destroy’d the snake, and built this structure fair ; 

And, though the waters rage, and tempests blow. 

Still let it firmly stand, as long as Lonne shall flow ! ” 

His tears fell fast, as though some hidden grief. 

Long lock’d within his bosom, had found vent. 

Or, like some dying wretch, to whom relief. 

When hope is just departing, had been sent! 

And, kneeling long, with posture forward bent. 

He seem’d' to wrestle with some power unseen; 

His plenteous tears the mossy rock bes))rent. 

And where they fell the verdure still is green. 

And flourisheth «bove the rest until this day, I ween ! 

The Pilgrim rose, and northward took his way 
To where fair Melrose lifts her sacred tower; 

The gaping rustics, in the open day. 

Beheld the wondrous work of midnight glower. 
Wrought by the Wizard’s spell, and spirits’ power. 
'Fhousands since then have pass’d the lovely spot. 

But never knew its founder till this hour! 

His was a nam6 that ne’er can be forgot,— 

The Wizard of the North! the wondrous Michael Scott! 


ON A MEMBER OF TFIE HOUSE OP ASSEMBLY, NOT 
REMARKABLE FOR HIS VERACITY. 

BY ALEX. M'DOUGALL. 

Brown promised, in terms that could not be withstood. 

If we gaive him a seat, it should be for our good. 

Nor can we complain that he’s alter’d his tone: 

He riis for our good, but—he ties for his own. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S TALE. 

BY DALTON. 

* 

Brightly blazed the log, and cheerily steamed the bowl, and 
merrily “ wagged the beards ” Jh the hall of the old manor-house. The 
party there asse>nbled consisted of seven or eight individuals, all of 
whom, save one, the Squire’s daughter,—a young lady with especially 
wicked eyes,—bore the appearance of sportsmen ; indeed, the general 
condition of their boots and nether garments betokened that the ride 
that day had been both hard and long. Two or three old pet grey¬ 
hounds slumbering upon the hearth, some very stllF-leggcd portraits 
of the same species hanging from the walls, together with a pair of 
silver cups on the sideboard, also “ charged with gre)'hounds coumni, 
covchant, Ac., afforded tolerable evidence of the particular pursuit in 
whicli the company delighted to engage. The general conversation, 
as might be expected, was loud; and ran, for the most part, upon 
“ turns,” and “ cotes,” and “ wrenches," and bay-mares, and the like. 
The private chat between the lady aforesaid and her neighbour, a 
young gentleman in a very smart coat, and still smarter cravat, was 
in a lower key, and of a far more intelligible nature. 

“ Conic, gentlemen,” said the host, “ fill your glasses. Here's to 
Clio, the best bitch that ever ran a course I Briggs, my buck, you 
don’t drink! ” 

Mr. Briggs, a thin, cynical, little man, looked at the .speaker, reple¬ 
nished his glass, and, turning to an abstracted gentleman on Ins left, 
observed, s, 

“You remember Cleopatra?” A nod w'as the reply. “ She 
a bitch I ” added Mr. Briggs, and emptied his tumbler at a draught. 

A long discussion ensued. The Squire was nettled. His friend’s 
pointed assertion that Cleopatra icas a bitch, seemed to convey by 
implication an opinion that Clio was not, 

Mr. Briggs maintained his ground; not, indeed, after the fashion of 
the vulgar, by argument and speechifying—No I Mr. Briggs smoked 
—smoked defiance, manoeuvring hie pipe the while, (that greatest 
known aid to social elocution,) and emitting his puff's in a certain 
logical, incontrovertible way, that told, greatly on the company. 

“Well, gentlemen," observed the hitherto silent individual, (he 
had finished his potation and his pipe, and had, therefore, a few 
leisure moments to devote to less important objects,) “ after all, my 
great-uncle had a queer-looking pup—" 

“ So had your father," said Mr. Briggs. 

The Squire laughed; the silent f entleman could not guess why, and 
continued, 

“I don't remember him; but, as I was saying, my great-uncle had 
a queer-looking pup, a brindle, that would have run both Clio and 
Cleopatra for their heads and tails. Nothing in this world ever could 
beat him, and nothing in t’other ever dui.” 

There was something either in the tiianner or in the matter of this 
last remark, or, perhaps, in both, that drew the attention of the little 
circle upon the speaker. He had, however, resumed his pipe, and 
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was again dumb.' A sudden pause ensued. The younglldy and her 
companion, startled b}' the silence, looked up, and looked ^liuj|roo]ish 
too. 

“Nothing in t'other ever did! — nothing In t’other ev^trleHn I 
should think,” observed the Squire, at length, somewhat doubtfully. 

His friend winked;—it was no frivolous, no knowing, no wicked 
wink, but a wink of deep import and mystery.—This was not to be 
endured; the company burst forth efi masse. Miss Caroline being 
among the most impetuous in demanding an explanation. 

“ Come, Gervase, I see you are bent upon .telling a story,” said Mr. 
Briggs “ so we may as well have it at once.” 

“ No, no—^really—well, if I must,” responded the former, with an 
air of resignation, “ perhaps the sooner it is over the better.—I '11 
trouble you for one more lump of sugar. Miss Caroline, 'riianks.— 
Well,—it was about twenty years ago, and a little before the Louth 
meeting, that a large party assembled at Leybury Grange, the seat 
of old Squire Markham, my great-uncle. There were Colonel Paunch, 
Lord Mountmartingale, the Hon. Augustus Legge, and some others, 
all good men and true coursers; and the Squire was pledged to show 
them some sport. Everything seemed favourable enough; the day 
was fine, the dogs in condition, and the country promising. 

“ ‘ Come,’ said my uncle, leading the way over a low stile into a 
large open, tract, ‘we shall find on this bit of tilt. Form a line, gen¬ 
tlemen V 

“The,line was formed, and on they went, with a long-legged slip¬ 
per in front, holding a brace of greyhounds; but no hare was ‘ view¬ 
ed ’—back again—still no hare. 

“ ‘ Devilish odd I ’ said my uncle, a little nettled. ‘ W’e will try 
alopg the brow. There are always six or seven brace to b% met with 
there.’ 

“ The brow was tried; fallows and ploughs,, rough grasses, and 
stubbles, all were tried,—still no hare. Forms there were, indeed, 
fresh and frequent, but not a hare was to be seen. My uncle swore 
at the long-legged slipper; and Lord Mountmartingale buttoned up 
his coat. 

«‘ ’Pon my life, my lord, I am very sorry,' said the Squire; ‘ but 
really I can’t understand it. There's not a better preserved country 
in all England.’ 

“ ‘ I certainly never saw better lying,’ observed Colonel Paunch, 
with a slight shiver,” 

Heard better, be means,” interrupted Mr. Briggs. 

“Well^—be quiet, Briggs—up and down, across and back, they 
rode for another hour, and to iio better purpose.. Meanwhile most of 
the party began to grow cold; my uncle grew warm in proportion. 

“ ‘ It’s enough,’ he exclaimed, ‘ ft make coursers cursers ! ’ 

“ 'This was his pet pun, and the kind consideration it met with 
was sufficient to sustain him a good quarter of an hour longer. But 
again his spirits flagged under such persevering ill fortune. 

“ ‘ I tell ye what it is, sir,’ said the long-legged slipper, at length, 
stopping suddenly, ‘ it’s all along of that tarnation old Madge Myers; 
she's a-field.’ 

“ ‘ By the living jingo I Tim, you ’re right!’ said my uncle. ‘ Burst 
my boots I' 
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He was a little given to adjurations; which, indeed, were con¬ 
fined, for the most part, to ‘ dashing his buttons I’ ‘ blowing his wig!’ 
&c.; but now he went the length of wishing his boots (a new pair of 
cream-coluurcd tops) might be burst, if he did not show a hare in a 
particular spot. 

“ ‘ Tim,’ he continued, * my he^d to a haystack, we shall find her 
by the old elm!’ 

Why, sir, you bean’t a-goipg to course the witch, sure-/y f 

“ ‘ Bean’t I ?’ muttered my great-uncle.” 

“ And, pray, who, or what, was Madge' Myers ?” inquired Mr! 
Briggs. 

“ Madge,” continued the narrator, “was an ugly old crone, whose 
human dwelling stood at one extremity of the little village hard by 
the Grange. She was a witch, beyond question. Had other proofs 
been wanting, her age and ugliness afforded sufficient evidence of the 
fact; inasmuch, as it is well known that the devil takes possession of 
bodies as well as buildings when they become dilapidated, and fit for 
no one else. Now, it was one of Madge’s constant amusements to 
assume the appearance of a great grey hare. She had oB:entimcs been 
descried by the neighbours, hopping about her garden in this shape. 
The old woman, indeed, used to persist that it was nothing but a tame 
rabbit which they saw; and she generally had one at hand, to give a 
colour to her assertion; but, of course, the good people were not such 
fools as to believe that. Her great delight, however, was, having wor¬ 
ried and chased every other hare off*the manor, to squat herself among 
the roots of an old elm-tree, situate in Uie middle of a wild common, 
about a couple of miles from the cottagb. 

“ Hither my uncle now conducted his party. Many a time had he 
coursed that ^reat grey hare: but without success. She always took 
towards the village, and was soon lost in the small inclosures, running 
clear away from the best dogs in the county; indeed, some mischance 
or another seemed invariably to attend her pursuers. One had broken 
a rib, others had been lamed, and several severely cut, in the course. 

“ ‘ Bring up the brindle-pup,’ said my great-uncle solemnly. ‘ And 
now, my lord, I ’ll back him for a hundred, against your best.’ 

“ The match was made; the dogs coupled; and, they had scarcely 
reached the spot, when ‘ So-ho!’ shouted the slipper, as away went 
puss. 

“ ‘ No law I’ cried my uncle; and the dogs were slipped on the in¬ 
stant. The brindle led, and ran well up to the hare. The latter, 
however, her ears laid fiat and her back arched, sped like lightning 
across the common, making, as usual, for the inclosures: up one of 
these (9 quick-hedge^MTotected by a low, double rail) she ran ; and 
my lord’s dog broke hw leg in attemptn^g to follow: still the brindle 
kept to his work; twice he turned her, and once more she was forced 
Into the common. My uncle, meanwhile, on a thorough-bred chestnut, 
kept a good place, sweeping over dykes and fences like a professor, as 
he was. As for Lord Mountrolrtingale, he soon found himself up to 
his neck in a drainwhile Colonel Paunch was pleasantly located, at no 
great distance, in Uie midst of a furze-bush.—^The rest were nowhere. 
—Squire Markham had it all to himself; and, better horse and rider, 
better dog and hare, never ran a course. Puss, meanwhile, pressed 
harder than she had ever been before, succeeded with difficulty in 
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gaining the high-road, and, with “ the pup” not a yard behind, dasfied 
gallantly through the village. She reached the low mud Avail ad¬ 
joining the cottage of old Madge, and Avas in the very act of springing, 
when the brindle, leaping forward with a tremendous bound, caught 
her by the scut;—off it came! The hare gave a shriek, like a human 
being, in its agony, and in the same instant disappeared over the gar¬ 
den-fence.—The dog followed; but the course was done! 

“ On ray uncle’s galloping up, h^ found the greyhound panting, 
and dead beat, among the cabbages, with the scut of the lost hare, 
yet fresh and warm, by his side; but not a trace of puss herself was 
visible. Next morning most particular inquiries were made concern¬ 
ing the movements, &c. of old Madge. She had not been seen.—The 
same reply was given on the day following. 

“ ‘ Tim,’ said my Great-uncle, ‘ request Mr. Leach, the apothecary, 
with my compliments, to call in at Madge’s cottage. There must 
be something the matter with the old lady ; and add, that I shall be 
happy to see him at dinner afterwards.’ 

“ At precisely five minutes to four Mr. Leach made his appearance 
at the Grange. 

“ ‘ Well, doctor, pray hov^.is Madge Myers?’ 

“ ‘ Ah I hoAV is she ?’ butjf from many voices. 

“ * 1 found the poor old creature,’ replied the medical gentleman, 
rather astounded by the multiplicity of these inquiries, ‘ in bed, very 
weak; indeed, almost dead from exhaustion. I have reason to fear 
the barbarous little wretches in the village have been again mal¬ 
treating her as a witch;’ (your ifiodical men are ever sceptics;) 

‘ there were evident traces of blood upon her clothes ; but she per¬ 
sisted in declining my assistance.’^ 

“ ‘ Bravo I' said the Squire, looking round in triumph, ‘ I told 

■ I 

you SO ! 

“ Told them what?” inquired Mr. Briggs, a little pettishly. 

“ Ah! that I can’t say; but, soon aftei, the old woman was seen 
with a large new cushion in her chair; and was never known, to the 

day of her death, to sit down without it; and then — and then-” 

Here the old gentleman dropped his voice,'’and whispered mysterious¬ 
ly, first on his left hand, then on his right. 

“ Nonsense !”—“You don’t say so ?”—“ Well, I never !”—“ No!” 
and sundry other ejaculations followed, accompanied by divers nods, 
shrugs, and other pantomimic expressions of astonishment, as the 
whisper gradually pervaded the circle. 

“ Fact 1” said the old gentleman aloud, with oracular decision. 

“ And, pray," asked the young lady, who, probably from her prox¬ 
imity to the fire, had acquired an unusual brilliancy of colour^ “ pray, 
what became of the brindle-pup ?” 

“ He was bit by a mad dog witliin the week, and shot, in conse¬ 
quence.” „ . . 

“ And you believe all this, do you ? inquired Mr. Briggs. 

“ Yes, sir, I do," said the old gentleman, turning round very sharp¬ 
ly « and, w\iat then ?" 

“What then?—Oh! nothing — nothing whatever,” replied Mr. 
Briggs, a little startled; “ why, then—so do I; that's all I”~ 

His eyebrows attained a perceptible elevation, he tossed oft‘ his 
glass, and here the matter ended. 


n. I. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF WINE AND WINE-DRINKERS.. 

BY A BACCHANALIAN. 

Tiibke is no use in denying it—the vinous siges of the world seem 
to he fftst drawing to a close—an aqueous one to be rapidly succeeding. 
Of. all the strange revolutions of this time, this is the one I can the 
least relish or conceive. It is as much of a mystery to me as a grief. 

Fanaticism I can comprehend. Socialism feven, and Chartism,—but 
Teetotalism I can comprehend as little as I can abide. I can under¬ 
stand how men should make a dead investment of their pleasures in 
this life, ill order to get an usurious profit upon them in the next,—I 
perfectly conceive how the unlucky man who has nothing should make 
a good-natured tender of his services, in the way of partition with the 
lucky man who has much,—I quite comprehend that they who are ijl 
at ease under laws which they do not make should fancy they would 
be very much at ease under laws of their own making,—I comprehend 
how some men should make foolish combinations to secure new enjoy¬ 
ments, whicli so many things dispose them to require ; but I cannot, 
for my life, account for the still more foolish combinations of others to 
annihilate old pleasures, which nothing requires them to destroy. Sin¬ 
gular conceit! which, identifying an age of water with an age of gold, 
would bring back " the nonage of the world, when the only butterj 
for man or beast was the fountain and the river," change our wine- 
casks into water-butts, and dilute man from a vinous animal into a 
lymphatic. 

For my own part, I am free to confess, that to me the most unpic- 
turesque .and insupportable of reformers is F'ather Mathew. The very 
thought of him feels damp to me, worse than that of a wet day, or an 
unaired bed, or a cold clammy hand—that most formidable variety of 
humid chill. When he crosses my mind's disc, it is as a vast water¬ 
spout, with the form and lineaments of man, ready at any given mo¬ 
ment, like Undine’s mischievous uncle, to condense into a destroying 
stream, whirling along with its mad eddies, wine-press and vat,—the 
fruits of vineyard and orchard, together with the mingled fragments of 
malt-house and brewery ; in a word, with the wreck and garniture of 
a brave world, once under the hallowed patronage of antique Racchus, 
and our own Sir John Barleycorn. Oh! it saddens me to think how soon 
the time may come when the wine-cup will be nothing more than a sym¬ 
bol of departed joys, and the clustering grape have no higher association 
than the surfeit of a rich man’s feast!—^when bottles and decanters— 
the former, by a caprice of fate, already a mere tradition at the mess- 
table—will sound as strange to unfamiliar ears, as to ours the Mazics, 
the Noggins, the Whiskijfis, the Bombards, and Black-Jacks of other 
days; when Burgundiei and Clarets, Ports, Sherries, and Madeiras 
will be things as ambiguous and dark as the Sack, which has puzzled 
the wits of contending commentators as much as it ever moistened the 
clay of our jolly and absorbing sires. Yes! it saddens and maddens 
me to think that the very language of jollity, as W'ell as its instru¬ 
ments, will soon become nothing more than dry memorials of the past, 
mere ineffectual fires and glow-worms across tlie track of antiquarian 
research. 
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Not that 1 am insensible to Aome slight good which has been achiev¬ 
ed ; not that I would deny that the tepid sobriety of him whose maxi¬ 
mum is a quart is not, on the whole, preferable to the fierce inebriety 
of him whose minimum was a gallon, or that the march of society is 
less graceful, or less true, for its being a trifie steadier on its legs: 
still, I am free to confess that, to my mind, there was something 
massive and noble, as it were, in the deep ca^usings of the elder men; 
a kind of wild grandeur in their excesses, which harmonises well with 
their robuster natures, and begets a species of reverence for what old 
Heywood calls the vinosiiy of nations. Much shall we misconceive the 
true character of the colossal orgies of our sires, if we see in them no¬ 
thing higher than the extravagant forms of a base sensual enjoyment; 
if we do not respect in them the presence of a powerful energy; seek¬ 
ing in animal excitement, in the stimulus of the grape, as in that of 
war and the chase, the only outlets which the immaturity of their times 
supplied. It is a saucy, but shrewd, remark of that jeering fellow, 
Bayle, that, at the time of the Reformation, Christendom was divided 
among two classes of pe^le, the intemperate and the incontinent, the 
votaries of Bacchus and Venus; that the former went over to Protes¬ 
tantism, whilst the latter remained where they were. Now, though as 
ticklish on this point as any man, yet, as Truth is stated, on unexcep¬ 
tionable authority, to reside in a well, I cannot for my life think it any 
disparagement to the Reformation to have been fished out of a wine- 
fiasK. Nay, as Venus herself, its alleged rival, is only the more lovely 
for having sprung from the foam of the sea, it would not much distress 
me to learn that it was even born of the foam of a tankard! I therefore 
accept his remark as indicating an interesting fact, that the nations which 
have run up the longest scores with the vintners are those which have 
been the boldest in their wars, and have the largest account in the ledgers 
of national greatness; whUe the people whose infancy was moistened 
^vHh water have grown up sickly and weak,—plants that must die 
without propping. 

A French writer, who has given an elaborate and interesting illus¬ 
tration of the ancient customs of his country, Le Grand d'Aussy, has 
not failed to indicate the fierce jollity and exuberant carousings of the 
Gauls as consequences of their great constitutional energies; and has 
referred their custom of pledging and challenging each other in their 
cups, to a proud unwillingnessHo he^ outdone in any species of contest. 
Certain it is, to such a pitch was this noble emulation of having the 
strongest head carried, that Charlemagne, in bis Capitulars, found 
it necessary to check it, by subjecting the transgressors to a kind of 
temporary civil sequestration, and, what was much more frightful, and 
shows the savageness of those times, to a diet of bread and water. 
This was vindictive enough to satisfy a teetotaller; but it so happens 
that national habits, or vices, if you will, are not to be correcten by 
penal edicts, however stringent they may be, and which, indeed, are 
in general ineifectual in the ratio of their stringency. And so it was 
that, centuries afterwards, Francis the First was obliged to try his 
band in the same way, and with about the same success. In an ordi¬ 
nance of 1534, it was ordained, that eveiy man convicted of drunken¬ 
ness should, for the first offence, be imprisoned on bread and water — 
Francis begins v^ere Charlemagne ends; for the second, be privately 
whipped ; for the third, pi^bliclv ; and if he then relapsed, he was to 
have ms ears cut off, and to be banished the kingdom. If persecution 
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coaid liave exterminated drinking, its death-warrant was signed. But 
the energetic will of a people is not to be frightened by penalties, or 
fettered by edicts; and, had it been as much their will to be free as 
it was tod)e drunk, they might have had their liberties with the same 
ease ife they had their bottle. And, even in the fury which was un¬ 
chained against their favourite pursuit, we perceive a certain indefinite 
respect for inebrietjy; that checked the excesses of power ; for, having 
advanced so far as to eliinihate tke ^ars, there must have been some 
peculiar reason for not also including the head. For in those times 
the neck of the sovereign peoftle was twisted with as little ceremony 
as a crow’s; and the “ free and enlightened" of that day found their 
way to the gallows as easily as they now do to the lock-up-house or 
the tread-mill. We have an amusing instance of the summary way of 
dealing with the mass in an ordinance of Philip Augustus, which or¬ 
dered all persons guilty of “ profane swearing in public houses ’’ to be 
arrested,—the gentlemen swearers to be fined a Hvre; l)ut those of the 
commoner sort to be thrown into the river! Nor was Francis himsdf at 
all backward in this way; for it was with great difficulty that Charle.s 
the Fifth, during his stay at Orleans, could save the life of an unhappy 
perfumer, who, being charged to purify the imperial bed-room, had 
been so profuse of his odours as to give the Emperor a headache; on 
which Francis, with an admirable promptness, and most exquisite at¬ 
tention to his guest, ordered him to be immediately hanged; and so 
he would have been, if Charles, on whom the compliment was evi¬ 
dently lost, had not, somewhat churlishly, said, he “ came to visit 
France, nut to see executions! ” That the head of the tippler, then, 
was not confiscated, as well as his ears, is a proof of the deference 
which even despotism was obliged to show towards tippling; while 
the fierceness of the proscription proves the power and extent of its 
grasp on those vigorous times. 

Strange fluctuations of things !—now the honour of one hour is the 
derision of the next; now the cap goes up to-day for what the heel 
will trample on to-morrow ! It has been so with learning and phihwo- 
phy, with religion and government, with science and art, and why 
should it not be so with wine? Poets have sung it; kings and 
statesmen, philosophers and scholars, have revelled in, and protected, 
it; divines have winked at, or commended it; and now none so 
poor to do it reverence.” Not a day but teetotalism is dragging it 
through a horse-pond, bemiring it, and treating it worse than a Turk. 
“ How the poor world is pestered with these water-flies!" Two cen¬ 
turies ago, France was convulsed for a much slighter matter. A me¬ 
dical student, having maintained a thesis in the schools of Paris, in 
which he ascribed the most noxious qualities to the wines of Cham¬ 
pagne, and asserted that, by his physician's order, the Grand Monarque, 
the king of nations, had broken off his alliance with the king of wines, 
so small a matter set the whole kingdom in a flame, — for the age of 
chivalry was not then gone; and it is curious to remark, that, while in 
these days we may run dowm the whole family of wines with charges 
of poison and murder, such was the sensitiveness of those times, that 
an insult was not suffered to pass unresented even on a single branch 
of them. No sooner was this thesis published than the indignation of 
the Academy of Rheims was immediately uncorked-J—a replicatory 
thesis denied the imputation, but .unhapmly, in the vehemence of its 
effervescence, made an onslaught on thcodnes of Burgundy. That 
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instant Beatime was in the field, in the person of Salins, one of its 
phytiiciaos. “ A defence of the wines of Burgundy against the wines 
of Champagne ” presently electrified the world, of which five editions 
—no trifling matter in those times — attested the author’s merit, and 
the interest of the drinking and thinking public in the debate- But 
such a discussion was not to be cooped up in the provinces; it very 
soon passed from them to the capital, and from t||e physicians to the 

{ )oets. The colleges are alive with it. A Ibarned professor of one col- 
ege tilts Avith a Sapphic ode in favour of Burgundy ; of another, Avith 
Avell-written Alcaics in favour of Chan^pague ; and then, most affect¬ 
ing act of all, comes the city of Kheims to reAvard its champion, not 
with a mural croAvn, but, better still, with some round dozens of the 
choicest samples of its heart-stirring vintage. The contest raged for 
years, and the principal results were collected into a volume, where 
th^ Avho have a thirst for such matters may consult them. 

But these Avere days Avhen men gloried in their cups, and knew hoAv 
to protect them” More than a century before the civil convulsion Ave 
have alluded to, John Cornaro, a distinguished physician of Germany, 
had defended the convivial habits of his countrymen, — some of the 
wildest,—and showri how nicely they Avere moulded on those of the 
wisest nations of antiquity. Socrates, he reminds us, in conformity 
with Uie good customs of his times, used to sit up o’ nights and tipple 
till daybreak; so did the Germans. Socrates would walk home as 
steady as though he had been ballasting bis heels, instead of bis head, 
—and so Avould the Germans. What the course of the philosopher’s 
potations Avas, Ave know not; but, thanks to Cornaro, Ave do know Avhat 
the order of his countrymen’s Avas, and, as we shall perceive, there 
was a profound method and ])urpose in it. First they began Avith 
Rhenish, with Avhich they washed doAvn their suppers; then, Avhen the 
thermometer was pretty well up Avith that, they betook themselves tr) 
light beer, to reduce, as he tells us, the heat of the Avine, and to dilfor- 
ent kinds of beer, in the order, we must presume, of their refrige- 
rance; then again with Avine, to restore the balance of heat, too mucli 
diminished by the heer; and So on, from stimulant to refrigerant, and 
refrigerant to stimulant—like the steps of a diplomatic squabble—from 
beer to wine, and wine to beer, till, the proper balance being secured, 
they, some time between daybreak and sunrise, rounded off Avith a 
bevy of sweet wines, just as an orator in his peroration does Avith mel¬ 
lifluous words to give a fulness and finish to the close. Now, as Ave 
cannot suspect that any mortal man Avould go through such a process 
for the gratification of taste, we may unsuspiciously admit, that it was 
not so much to tickle the palate as to fortify the body,—not att qiue- 
rendum wluptatem, sed adjustam temperantiam corporibus indagandum. 
Nor can we be surprised that such high-principled potations were ob¬ 
jects of general respect, and that it was held no mean distinction to 
drink deep, and to be able to bear it. But, perhaps, it may be fancied 
that necessity was the mother of the arrangement, and that the scanti¬ 
ness of the wihe-celiars explains the auxiliary beer. By no means; 
fur Cornaro says they had all the best sorts of Avines, neat as imported, 
besides such as are made uj) and sacked^ — “ that is, after being fla¬ 
voured with spices stgened in sacks are racked off, and strained, and 
these kinds are called Claret and Hippocras.”* From which, also, you 
may learn claret was then a brewed wine, as it is now, the spice of 
* See at the end of this paper. 
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other days being succeeded by some other stimulant in these. Why 
called claret is not so clear, as the vin-clairet, of which claret seems a 
corruption, was simply the wine of the last press, which had under¬ 
gone a suHicient fermentation to absorb some of the colouring matter, 
and was usually of a grey or straw-colour, ceiUde-perdrix, or similar 
tints. As to spiced wine, it was- a main pillar in the orgies of our 
sires, but was often of a more composite order than is here described; 
for, in a receipt of the thirteenth century, we are directed to make it 
by putting cloves, nutmegs, rajsins, three ounces of cubebs into a 
cloth, and boiling them up with three pounds of wine, until reduced, 
to one half, and then to be sweetened. 

Such is the picture which Cornaro gives us of the vigorous bibacity 
of the Germans in his day ; and that it is not overcharged we know, 
from the noble traces which have been preserved to us by a much later 
hand. About the beginning of the seventeenth century, Fourner, 
bishop of Hebron, wrote a work, " De Temulentia et Ebrietate," 
which has some curious evidence to this point. Among other things, • 
he tells 118 that, in very many cities in Germany, there were drinking- 
clubs which rejoiced in the name of Antonists. Their patron was not 
—as indeed, without the good bishop's help, we might have guessed— 
that holy Antony whom St. Jerome tells us never wet his lips with 
anything but water,—a sign of superhuman sanctity in those winey 
days,—but that glorious Marc Antony of bibacious fame, who gloried 
in the public display of his intoxication, and wrote a book, it is said, 
in praise of it. There was, doubtless, in the apprehension of those 
good old times, a classic grandeur in the example, which recommended 
it to men as jealous of the dignity, as they were alive to the fascina¬ 
tions, of their cups. Another form of association was that of the Or¬ 
ganists. They took their name from the method of their potations, 
which was to place a number of tall glasses, of ditterent heights and 
dimensions, on a tray, disposed like the pipes of an organ, and the 
members were obliged to keep the instrument continually going, each 
of them in his turn exhausting the whole of its pipes in rapid succes¬ 
sion. How many airs each member was expected to play, or what in¬ 
tervals were allowed between them, are points on which the good 
hishop does not touch, though it were much to be wished that he had. 
This idea of giving a musical character to the arrangement of their 
wine-glasses seems to have been a favourite one in Germany; for 
Misson, a French traveller of that day, tells us that it was a general 
practice to ornament the walls of the rooms to at least half their 
height with a glittering display of drinking-glasses, arranged like 
organ-pipes. But not only did this truly scientific people love to ex¬ 
press the divine harmony of tippling, by investing it with musical 
forms ; they also endeavoured to indicate its practical utility by sym¬ 
bolizing it into a resemblance to some of the mechanical arts. Ihus, 
in several of their drinking-clubs, it was customary to set a large 
vessel, filled with red wine, before one of the members, who proceeded 
to drink down the half of it, then immediately to replenish it with 
white wine, again to reduce it to half, dhd again to replem^ it; and 
thus to go on reducing and replenishing, until every tint of the original 
red had disappeared. This singular process; which, of course, was 
performed by every member in his turn, was appropriately termed 
bleaching, and conferred upon the society the honourable title of ‘ The 
Wine-bleachers." Inimitable Germans! you were indisputably the 
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Paladins of a bibacious and absorbing age. When old IMontaigne re¬ 
quired an illustration of tl»e innocuous effects of inebriety on well- 
constituted minds, it was to you he went ; and it is the martial disci¬ 
pline of your jovial sires, as bibulous in camp as in castle-hall, that he 
observes; “ Nous voyons nos Allemans noyez dans le vin se souvenir 
de leur quartier, du mot, et de leur rang:— 

—— Ncc facilis victoria do madidis, et 

Bltesis atque mero titubantibus.” 

f 

I know not whether any of my readers feel with me, but I ever ex¬ 
perience a sweet pleasure in going back to times when things which 
are now the opprobrium of a fomish world were esteemed beneficent 
and good. * I do not envy the man who can read unmoved the follow¬ 
ing language of another eminent physician* of the thirteenth century. 

Deja,” he says, “Ton commence a connoitre ses vertus. Elle pro- 
longe la sante, dissipe les humeurs snperfiues, ranime le coeur, et con¬ 
serve la jeunesse.” Yes, it is of brandy he is speaking!—of brandy 
which had just then begun, as Burke says of Marie Antoinette, to glit¬ 
ter above the horizon. “ Cette eau de nn,” —so it was called from its 
being produced by distillation from wine,—“ this can dc vin’’ he adds, 

“ is by some called eau de vie — a name that ’perfectly describes it, fob 
IT ADDS TO LIFE.” Such was the cradle-song of brandy; and he 
that sung it — let me tell you — was no obscure surgeon-apothecary, 
no mean general practitioner, but M.D. and F.B.S. of the age and 
country in which he lived. To him the Ars Medico was indebted for 
its redemption from its long subjection to the Arabs, and its restora¬ 
tion to Hippocrates and the Greeks, though I fancy 1 still see marked 
traces of the Arab dominion in the predatory habits of .some few ofthe 
lowest of its professors. Modern chemistry is, perhaps, indebted to 
him for its beginning; and he was almost the inventor of that distilla¬ 
tory art, whose princely product he so eloquently commends. 

It gives us a pleasant impression of the yet unsophisticated appre¬ 
hensions of those simple times, to observe what an affectionate rever¬ 
ence was paid to wine in those days, not merely as a sensual gratifica¬ 
tion, but in its higher character of a symbol of national joy. Who can 
look unmoved on the picture of jubilant festivity contained in the fol • 
lowing description of a scene in the olden time: — “ Par toute la ville 
de Paris fut faite grande liesse, et tout cb jour et toute la nuit 
decoursit vin en aucuns carrefours habondonnant en robinets d’erains 
et autres conduits fails ingenieusement, afin que chasensn en prensist 
PLEINEMBNT A SA VOLUNTE." It was for our fifth Harry that the 
streets of Paris thus ran with wine j and that the conduits, with their 
brass cocks, were so “ingeniously" contrived that every man that 
would might have his fill. And again, in the old chronicle, “ I celle 
nuit furent faitsa Paris les feux par les rues et illec mises aussi tables 
rbndes et donne a boire a tous venans." A tons vettans I — to all 
comers !—there it is 1 take it who will! We are all the King's guests. 
Can we .wonder that monarchs walked among men as gods, when their 
very foot-prints were thus baWied in wine ? 

Poor indeed was the pageant of which wine, in some fanciful shape 
or dtb^, did not form an ornamental part, and in which fountains, 
sometimes of' it alone, sometimes blended with sherbets and rich 


* ArnalduR de Villanova. 
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liqueurs, did not descend in exhilarating torrents before the enraptured 
crowd! It was here the fancy of the decorator revelled in all its pomp, 
imagining the most grotesque, and what the taste of these times would 
esteem not the most delicate, devices. Thus, at a banquet given by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, we read of towers from whose 
eaves ran showers of orangeade; a female figure, with hippocras oozing 
from her breasts; and children discharging rose-water in a more na¬ 
tural than seemly way! fn the Romance of Terant-le-Blanc we find 
mention of many curious devic^ of this kind. Sometimes the female 
assistants were as real as the wine. Thus, when our Henry VI. made 
his entry into Rheims in 1431, there was a fountain, in the shape of a 
lily, shedding wine and milk from its buds and flowers, surrounded by 
three young girls, naked to the waist, in the character of syrens. And 
the same thing happened some forty years after, when Louis XI. made 
his solemn entry into Paris. 

And, here, by the way, I am reminded of some pleasant days spent 
on the Cote de St. Cyr, that charming crest of vineyards which forms 
the right bank of the Loire, a little below Tours, and facing the old 
palace of Plessis-les-Tours. There is a house there—^may its shadow 
never grow less !—-which rejoiced, perhaps^still rejoices, in the name of 
the Trois Tonneaiix. Though, there was something of the guinguelte 
in its title, yet for none other upon earth would I have exchanged it; 
it being so called from three large and nearly spherical stone tuns, of 
which one is still to be seen (or was fifteen years ago) in its spacious 
caves. A single stef) from the garden brought you into a magnificent 
vaulted chamber, on whose lofty walls were still to be seen the traces 
of armorial bearings, which had once been richly blazoned upon them, 
and so disposed as to form a kind of pictorial cincture to the vault. 
From the left side of it there went an arched gallery, which spurred 
out into one or two others, for the stowage of wines, and in them were 
formerly the three tuns, which give its title to the house. According 
f ljo tradition, that most opulent of inventors, these galleries formerly 
'•^descended the hill, passed under the river, and the opposite plain, till 
they reached the cellars of the j)alace of Plessis-lcs-Tours. It would 
he quite enough to believe that they even descended to the bank of the 
river; but there is no evidence even for this. What is certain is, that 
they were constructed for the use of Louis XI., and were honoured 
with the products of the royal vintages. And, well I remember, when¬ 
ever I entered the vault, and contemplated my modicum of wine, that 
occupied hut an invisible fraction of the splendid cenotaph, I could not 
but reverence the feeling which had raised so noble a receptacle for the 
glorious produce of the vine. And to this hour a faint gleam of light 
sparkles over the dark memory of Louis whenever I think of sweet 
St. Cyr and its Trois Tonneaux. 

But, not only were kings, in other days, as it were, the viceroys of 
Bacchus op grand occasions, they were themselves honourably distin¬ 
guished by the most fervent celebration of his rites. What have we in 
these eau-rougic times to compare with the classic beauty of the fol¬ 
lowing picture i*—" The Emperor’s head,” says an old writer, was in the 
gla88./?'vc times as long as any of us ; and he never drank less than a 
good quart of Rhenish at a time." Five times as long as^ any of us! 
Is not this to be every drop a king ? “Which king, Etonian, speak, 
or die!"—The king of good fellows, it is clear, you think; some roys- 
tering, pimple-nosed monarch, worthy of ruling over Cocagne; some 
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joyous kill-care prince, who would willingly have turned his kingdom 
into a vineyard, his loving subjects into the luscious berries of the 
grape, his screw of a government into a wine-press, and his exchequer- 
office into a Heidelberg tun 1 Not a bit of it! The head which could 
thus tarry, like an Indian diver, in the deep abysses of the glass, was 
filled with projects that shook Europe to the core; and the lips so ab¬ 
sorbent of the Rhenish never opened but with the accents of dictation 
and command. Why, even the boon companion, who sketches this 
noble scene, is Roger Ascham. Nee^ we be surprised that its hero 
should be Charles the Fifth? Oh! what a glorious treat it would 
have been if filercury would but have brought back the philosopher of 
Chalcedon from the shades; and the immortal tourney of Syracuse, in 
which, as the best drinker, he carried oflF the golden crown, could have 
Men renewed! If the Emperor and the philosopher, Charles and 
Xenocrat^, fiaggon in hand, could have met in the lists to have a 
comoaf a-ioutrfnce for the prize! Your philosophers, I know, are 
tough fellows at a debauch; but still I would have offered the odds on 
the King, for his sire was a German, which is the best drinking-blood 
m the world. 

It was assuredly a lofty destiny for the bottle to be Unis honoured 
with the love and confidence of princes# and it gives us a superb idea 
of the ^ivivial energies of those times, that the most distinguished 
monarch ofhis age could, in his ordinary potations, display a capacity of 
drink that would not have disgraced the victor in a prize-contest 
among fauns. But this, I think, was the zenith of its career. The 
times were now fiist approaching when this powerful endurance, which 
dignified conviviality, was to end, and vinosity; through the feebleness 
of Its votaries, degraded to debauch, was about to lose its lustre as a 
manly ornament of the great. Ihere is already a perceptible difference 
between the calm prowess of Charles, the power of a strong nature re¬ 
quiring a strqng stimulus, and bearing it, and the tipsy orgies of an¬ 
other sovereign, Christian the Fourth, of whom Howell says, in bis 
letters, that, after giving rtve-and-tliirty toasts at a banquet at Rheins- 
obliged to be carried away in his chair I—a mode of quit¬ 
ting the chair, by the way, which would have done honour to an Irish¬ 
man. It was this same Christian who paid a visit to England, and 
bad a drinking-bout with our James the First at Theobald’s, in which 
both champions, being unlegged, were transported from the battle-field, 
interred for the night. In the/(ies given on the occasion 
of this royal visit, we have a clear proof that the old honours of the cup 
were beginning to be tarnished, for, as Sir John Harrington says, the 
very ladies abandoned their propriety, and rolled about in a state of in¬ 
toxication ; and the account he gives us of a court-pageant, represent¬ 
ing Solomon’s Temple and the coming of the Queen of Sheba, seems 
to justify this somewhat startling picture of the female jollity of that 
day. Christian being seated on the Uirone, as Solomon, her majesty of 
Sheba advanced, to lay her offerings at the Jewish monarch's feet j 
but, whether it was she was wearied with her long journey, or had 
partaken too largely of the refreshment she must have so mucli need¬ 
ed, at the close of it, she was unhappily so unsteady in her gait, that, 
in ascending the steps of the royal throne, she stumbled, and threw 
the whole cont4;nts of her rich caskets, consisting of wines, creams, 
jellies, beverage, cakes,” and other Ethiopian rarities, into the ex¬ 
pectant monarch’s lap. Presently handkerchiefs, napkins, and every 
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variety of detergent were unfurled ; but King Solomon, like a gallant 
Jew 08 lie waa, nothing daunted.or wroth at the mischance, insisted 
forthwith on a conciliatory dance with the culprit Queen; but, un¬ 
happily, failing at her feet under these peculiar drcumstances, which 
make it generally impossible, and always unprofitable to rise, he was 
thereupon carried to a state-bed, all smeared and dripping with the 
confectionary cataract, to receive the homage with'which Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, splendidly attired, were next to salute him,—at least, so 
said the bill of the play. But«Bacchus, who seemed ..determined to 
come Olympus over the Jews that night, in a spirit rather Gentile than 
genteel, had ivaylaid our Christian Graces, and so nearly hamstrung 
them, that Faith and Ho|)e found it impossible to advance, or prudent 
to retire. Charity, a little stronger, as she ought to be, contrived to 
fiounder through her part; and then, like a kind-hearted, sympathetic 
creature as she is—in public—went to look after her sisters, whom she 
found not at their usual occupation: Faith sitting blindfold at a win¬ 
dow, believing all she hears; aud Hope, with her eyes fixed on the* 
horizon, busy weaving pretty gossamer-nets to catch—elephants with. 
Nothing of this; but, there they were, to use the language of our 
courtly chronicler,—“ in the lower hall, sick and - — " Here follows 
a word, which the super-exquisite delicacy of modern ears obliges mo 
to suppress, being the strongest expression that can be used for that 
singular operation of the stomach which is a common phenomenon at 
sea; but of which many of my readers may have had a practical illus¬ 
tration, on being carefully handed to leeward, and civilly admonished 
that all future communications had better be addressed to the waves. 

Such were the mellow days of James the First. But it is evident 
that vinolency in this period was beginning to be the pastime of the 
etfeminate and weak, and had fallen into hands not strong enough to' 
restrain it. The climax of its dignity had been attained in a previous 
age, when men of vigorous minds took service in its cause ; when an' 
emperor like Charles was a first-class prizeman on its lists; when a 
scholar like Erasmus, otherwise so timid that he shuddered at the bare 
idea of death, preferred Cambridge, with the plague, where he could 
get wine, to a miserable village, with the infinitely wwse plague of 
being without it; and could extort from his admiring friend the Matter¬ 
ing exclamation of O fortem Bassarei commilitonem qui in summo pe- 
riculo ducem deserere nolueris !’’* — or, when so eminent a person as 
Lipsius was in danger of his life from his heroic efforts to maintain the 
character of a first-rate toper, at a solemn inaugural dinner among grave 
academicians at the University of Dole. 

But it was one of the inconveniences of modern civilisation that, in 
raising woman in the social scale, it had placed a pleasure within her 
reach of too masculine a character for her prudent enjoyment. The 
(ireeks, who loved wine, and were sensible of its dimity, seeing 
at a glance the evil conseq-jences that must follow from its becoming 
a female luxury, wisely forbade their women the use of it. The Romans, 
though for a different reason, did the same, partly fearing its results on 
the inarriage-bed. Thus, Romulus suffered a knight to beat his wife 
to death for being overtaken in liijuor ; and, in their offerings to the 
Bona Dea, the Roman ladies carried every kind of branch but the myr¬ 
tle, because with that the goddess, who had married a mortal being, 

‘ Oh! valiant comrade of Bacchus! whom no extremity of peril can induce to 
desert thy chief” 
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caught tippling by her husband, was soundly thrashed by him. To do 
at Rome as they do in Rome appears to have been as stringent a maxim 
in the old time as the new, and was not, it seems, to be waived even 
in favour of a goddess. 

It came to pass, however, in process of time, that the Romans found 
it necessary to work out their ordinances against female tippling by a 
machinery, from the nature of which one is tempted to believe that the 
women might, in some way or .other, be at the bottom of the change. 
It was ordained that, the better to ensure the observation of the law, 
it should be within the competence of every man to kiss his kinswoman 
wherever he might meet her; and, that there might be no delay or 
impediment to this rvrit ad inquirendum, tire ladies were required, 
as soon as they saw a relation, to pout out their lips into the position 
best calculated to facilitate its execution. A very pleasant law! I 
wish from my heart we had it! for my connections are infinite, and my 
cousins pretty j and I can perfectly understand how the old and ugly 
would be presumed innocent without inquiry, while the young and 
lovely would not only be constant objects of suspicion, but would pre¬ 
sent difficult cases of detection, that would require repeated and rigor¬ 
ous appliances of the test. On the other hand, it would, doubtless, 
occur, that maids of ancient standing, and desperate desire, would 
pretend their characters were assailed, and demand a most searching 
and protracted inquiry on the spot. But, as many such cases—and 
many might be feared—would completely intimidate the agents of the 
law, the wisdom of the legislator foreseeing so obvious an abuse, had 
doubtless invested the kinsman with a suspensive and discretionary 
power. 

^ Aquatic reformers of the nineteenth century! one word, if not one 
bumper, at parting. You fancy yourselves a very crack invention of 
this age, ana you are as old as human folly, and that is not of yesterday. 
Some fifteen centuries ago you were unfavourably known to the police 
ecclesiastical as “ Aydroparastse, or Aquarii,” and made a most for¬ 
midable progress as Moutanists and lilanichaians. St. Augustin, it is 
true, who had once been one of you, says, that while professing to 
touch nothing but water, you guzzled down cider that was stronger 
than wine j and Tertullian—who, by the way, has missed being a 
saint, for latterly falling into aqueous ways himself, — calls it succiim 
ex pomis vinosmimum, a deuced strong tipple from apples. For my 
own part, I think the good men were mistaken, and give you credit, 
then as now, for sincerity; and so thought the church of that day, 
which, being a right-minded and wise one, rejected you as heretics. 
May our own church be wary in time, and never grant you a footing 
in its episcopal or clerical cellars 1 Not that I wish to have an auto-da- 
fe of you, or to see you simmered to death in your own kettles; for 
I really believe you have your merits, though you contrive to conceal 
them by your extravagance. 

One last word, and 1 have done with you. Wine-drinking you 
state to be an offence against nature, and thus you prove it: wine con¬ 
tains alcohol ; alcohol is the result of fermentation; fermentation is 
the death, the decomposition of nature. Ergo, wine, as containing an 
element of di^mposition, is not a product of nature! Ay ! say you 
so? then, neither are butter, nor cream, nor cheese, nor Hitch of bacon, 
nor red-herring, nor bread, which is the result of fermentation, pro¬ 
ducts of nature. The three first are partial decomjwsitions; the two 
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next, decompositions artificially suspended; the last, what, with re¬ 
gret, I have told you. Yet you mix cream with your tea, and eat 
cheese with your bread, and butter with your red-herring, as coolly as 
if you had never heard of your own strait-jacket principles. And this 
is the worst of such principles :—they are springes which catch those 
who set them, and, like Mahomet’s bridge, are too fine for the great 
throng of believers. Enlarge your principles, and be less exclu¬ 
sive in your means. Have what horror of conflagrations you will; 
but do not require us, as a preaautionary measure, to extinguish our 
domestic fires. Be as zealous against orunKenness as you can; but. 
do not ask of us, is a preliminary step, to banish our festive and in¬ 
spiring cup. Take a lesson from one who, in his day, was a gentle 
champion of yoyr cause* “ JMen's bodies,” he prettily says, “ may be 
compared to the flowers and plants of earth ; for, when these are over¬ 
watered, and almost drowned with sudden showers, and tedious, in- 
tempestive rains, they droop, and hang their heads, as not able to hold 
them up, through extremity of moisture; but when they receive a gentle- 
dew, and drink no more of the soft, melting clouds than is sufficient, 
they appear much refreshed, and are made more <‘apable thereby of 
sudden growth and fertile production — and so it is with us.” How 
sweet and musical! as though murmured through a vine-breathed reed, 
as though a nightingale were warbling the uses of the grape. This, 
then, is the true philosophy of temperance:—to avoid the sudden 
showers, and tedious, intempostive rains, and to seek the gentle and 
refreshing dew,—if at times of the kind called “mountain," it will be 
none the worse,—and to drink no more of the rich mantliug cup than 
will give us what—in the learned language of one who hoped, that, to 
understand our mother English, the use of Latin as a key would one 
day be required !—has been most admirably called “ a sober incalescence 
and regulated lestuation from wine.” 

' ■ . A IDN* SACK AND CLARET. 

As this passage of Cornnro (from his “ De coiiviviorum veterum Orscorum et 
Oermanonnn llitibus,” Leips. 154G) concerns all those who ha\e nn interest in the 
“ sack-quwtion,” — and who has not? — I am tempted to give it in the original, 
being its first appearance, as far us I am aware, on the lioards of tins old con* 
troversy. Alter observing that the German banquets are })lentiful1y supplied with 
ccrcvisiacs of all kinds, he adds, “ Optimis quoque viiiis nun modo inveclis sed arte 
eliam pnratin et saccatis, qine videlicet, peregrinis aromatorum saporibus in saceos 
additis transmittuniur et percolnntur; et htec genera Chreti el IJi/pocras nomini* 
bus indigitant.” Here, it will be remarked, the terms’ sacked wine, claret, and 
hypocras are nearly synonymous, ijidicating varieties of spiced or made wines, re¬ 
sembling each other in the convmun feature of being clarified or strained; for this 
process of clarification it is which is particularly expressed by each of them. Thus 
saccatns is defined by Cooper, in his Thesaurus,” *’ that which is put through a 
sackf' (by wliich he means any kind of hag,) strained like Hippodrasf’ Claretus 
speaks for itself; and hypocras was so called, from its being passed through a cloth 
strainer, formerly styled by the apothecaries “the sleeve of Hippocrates.” Now, 
two of these terms for spiced and strained wine we know were domesticated in 
England— hypocras and the vinum claretum~not derived from the vin clairet, quite 
la different thing, but from the German claret, as Ducange observes ad ver. 
iClaretum : “ Germania, ClaretHiap. Clarea; vinum factitiumdulce vel aromatites 
luod Oermanis, Gallia, See., Hipocrati;” who also cites a curious passage from 
Barthfllomieus Anglicus — (Bartholomew de OlantvUla, au Englishman of the 
fourteenth century,} de proprietalihus rcrum, describing the ihode of making it, 
which J give in English, from a black-letter translation, by Stephen Batman, of 
Magdalen College, in 1582. « Claret is made of wine, honnie, and steeet spiceries 
(So he iiiacctirately translates aromatiew species, which merely means spices— 
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species, in low Latin, originally designating aB kinds of plants, suraetimes even 
corn, wine, and oil.) Fr>r good ispicery is ground to small powder, and put in 
a small linen bag, that is faire and dead, with hoiiuie and with sugar, and the 
heat wine is put on the spicery, as who tnaketh lye; and the wine shall be put 
thereon, until the virtue of the spicerye be incorporated with the wine, and be 
clarified ; and so claret draweth of the wine might and sharpness, and holdeth of 
spicery good smell and odour, and borroweth of honnie sweetness and favour.” On 
which the translator has the note :—” The olde kind of Ippocrass.'’ If then, as is 
manifest, the words hyjmras and claret found their way into our language as 
names for made-wines, we should naturally expect that the cognate word, saeca- 
tum, would accompany them, and that equally distinct traces of its incorporation 
into English ought to have survived; but where shall we find these traces, unless 
in the word sack 9 Reasoning h priori, therefore, the presumption is vei*y strong 
in favour of sack ” being an AngKcis^ form of saccatum, as claret of claretum; 
and it becomes still stronger when we consider the infructuous attempts to give it 
any other derivation. The sacks, or skins, in which the Spanish wines were for¬ 
merly stowed, have furnished a solution which would have, at le^t, been more 
worthy of attention, if it could be shown that the wines confessedly not included in 
the term sack,”, were not put into sacks, just as well as those which are included 
in it. As to the suggestion of vin-sec, it is perfectly untenable, as a first glance at 
Dr. Vernon’s “ Via recta ad vitam lonffam,” p. 47, will most indisputably show. 
The most reasonable inference then is, that the rinum saccatum, like the vinum 
claretum, found its representative in English, and that we have that representa¬ 
tive in sack ; and, if we may be pennitted the conjecture, that there grew up by 
degrees a subdivision of tliese made-wines into liyAt and strong, into those made of 
French wine, and those of Spanish—a thing likely to occur—^we may easily con¬ 
ceive that the former might be arbitrarily designated by the vinum cloretiim, or 
claret; and the latter, by the vinum saccatum, or sack ; and while, on the one 
hand, such French wines as were preferred for the lighter kinds of made-wine— 
(Florio, in his first “ Frutes,” speaks of white and red claret)—would be generally 
known as clarets ; so would the Spanish wines, selected for making the stronger 
sorts, be commonly known as sacks. But I must conclude this long-winded note 
by observing, that sherry eventually became the sack, par excellence, and probably 
the only one much used ; and that the lime which the fat knight complains of 
was evidently a fraudulent substitute for some part of the process which the beve- 
r^e should have undergone, aitdjplainly shows that the sherris-sack ” was a 
vtnum saccatum, or made-wine. ^ * 


CANZONET. 

BY T. J. OUSELEY. 

Meet me, dearest, in the morning, 

When the dreams of happy hours 
Are the freshest; ’midst the dawning, 
When the dew-drops gem the flowers: 
Ere the glare of day, love, 

Has o^’d hearts to Mammon’s shrine. 
Ere Uiy thoughts to earth may stray, love. 
And taint their pureness—half divuie. 

When the greenwood, and the ocean. 
Wake in peace^ and move in light; 

And thy soul’s unstained emotion 
Thrills with rapture’s fond delight: 
Meet me, dearest! in thf morning, 

^hen the dreams of happy hours 
Are the frrahest; ’midst the dawning, 
When the dew»drops gem the flowers. 
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LEAVES OF LEGENDARY LORE. 

BY COQUILLA 8BRTORIUS, BBNRDICTINB ABBOT OF OLRNDALOUGH. 

Cazotte, the author, or rather the editor, of the singular legend to 
which we are about to direct t^e attention of our readers, nominally 
belonged to that school of philosophers whose vehement attacks on all 
received opinions prepared tlie way for the French Revolution. His 
character was a strange compound of ancient superstition and modern 
infidelity. With the daring scepticism and mocking spirit of a follower 
of Voltaire, he combined the gloomy imaginings and credulity in the 
marvellous of a liermit of the Thebaid. He doubted every history that 
ever was written, and believed in every prodigy that ever was told. 
According to La Harpe's well-known story, he not only pretended to 
prophecy, but really predicted the fate of the leading philosophers of 
the day, including his own. His belief in ghosts was as profound as 
that of Dr. Johnson, and he defended.it by the same reasoning that the 
English Aristarchus lias placed in the mouth of Imlac- 

“ There is no people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions of 
the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, whicK perhaps, 
prevails as fiir as human nature is diffused, could become universal 
only by its truth j those that never heard of one another could not 
have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience can make credible. 
That it is doubted by single cavillers can very little weaken the ge¬ 
neral evidence; and some, who deny it with their tongues, confess it 
by their fears.” 

Gazette's infancy and youth were spent in a manner well calculated 
to nourish a strong belief in supernatural appearances. He was fond 
of listening to the old crones who were story-tellers to the village. 

While all the recollections of youth tended to form in Cazotte a 
strong taste and deep reverence for the supernatural, the studies and 
associations of mature age led him to divest the marvellous of its true 
elements of sublimity, and to render it fantastic rather than terrible. 
It was the boast of the French philosophers that they had rendered 
their age an age of realities; but indistinctness and obscurity are ab¬ 
solutely essential to the terrific effects of the supernatural. In Dar¬ 
win's description of the omens that heralded the destruction of the 
army of Cambyses, we find that all the incidents are of a dark, inde¬ 
finable nature; — inexplicable occurrences, because we can neither 
comprehend the perceptions to which they give rise, nor guess at the 
consequences to which they may lead. 

** Slow as they pass’d, the indignant temples frown'd. 

Low curses muttering from trie vaulted ground j 
Long aisles of cypress waved their deepen’d glooms. 

And quivering spectres grinn’d amid the tombs ; 

Prophetic whupers breathed from Sphynx’s tongue. 

And Meninon’s lyro with hollow murmurs rung; 

Burst from each pyramid expiring groans, » 

And darker shadows stretch a their lengthen’d cones.” 

* Botanic Gurdon. 
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The power of this magnificent passage arises entirely from the ma¬ 
terial being kept strictly subordinate to the spiritual; in fact, the poet 
does not so much describe incidents, as the perceptions of these inci¬ 
dents by the superstitious soldiery, whose imaginations were over¬ 
whelmed by the colossal architecture of Egypt, aud whose fears were 
sharpened to agony by the belief that their despotic master had en¬ 
gaged them in a war against the gods. Cazotte, like most French 
writers of the day, viewed the mind only as influenced by external 
events; but, as the real strength of th# supernatural lies within us, he 
who wishes to influence us by recitals of the marvellous must cause 
the external events to take their shape and colouring from the mind. 
Even where the marvellous is discarded, this view of external nature, 
through the medium of mental imaginings, gives life and power to 
familiar objects, and imparts spiritual agency to inert matter. 

The eflfect of the terrible, then, is not produced by any simple ex¬ 
ternal agency, but by the spiritual agency imparted to external objects 
from the mind, and the feelings of the real or supposed observer. It 
might lead us into a curious disquisition, were we to inquire whether 
all supernatural appearances, but more especially ghosts, may not be 
traced to the imparted agency of living minds; but, without ‘^dark¬ 
ening counsel by metaphysical inquiry, we may hold it demonstrated 
that the supernatural is only sublime through the impressions which 
it produces, and that these impressions are powerful in proportion to 
their indistinctness, and we may almost say their unreality. Hence 
no description of supernatural appearances ever produced a more thrill¬ 
ing eflect than Eliphaz's account of his vision:— 

“ Now a thing was imparted to me secretly : 

It came to mv ear in a whisper’d sound. 

In thoughts irom the visions of the night; 

At the time when sleep falleth upon men, 

A fear came upon me and a horror, 

A shuddering went through all my bones; 

Then a spirit glided before me; 

The hair of my flesh stood on end. 

It stood still ; but 1 could not distinguish the form thereof. 

A spectre stood before mine eyes. 

There was silence—I beard a hollow murmur, saying, 

* Shall mortal man be just before God ? 

Shall the creature be pure in the sight of the Creator ?’ ” * 

Cazotte's aetjuired taste for the real and palpable was much more 
likely to lead him to the grotesque than to the sublime in description ; 
just as the air-drawn dagger of Macbeth fills the mind with terror, 
while the real, substantial dagger which Burke produced in the House 
of Commons excited nothing but ridicule. A simplicity of mind, from 
which be never parted, in spite of his philosophical associations, saved 
Cazotte from anticipating the mockery of superstitions which belongs 
to our own day. He was neither sublime nor grotesque, but he was 
fantastic. He combined the mocking spirit of an unbeliever with the 
credulity of childhood; stopping to laugh at some ludicrous combina¬ 
tion, arising fropi the mixture of- sober fact with the wildest of his 
imaginings, and never pausing to inquire whether this sudden percep- 
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tioii of the ludicrous did not weaken, or even destroy, all sense of the 
terrible. Cazotte’s theory of life seems to have been, that it is a kind 
of tragical farce; and one incident near the close of his career went 
far to realize his theory. He was sentenced to death during the Sep¬ 
tember massacre; the bloody hands were stretched out to pierce his 
aged breast. His daughter flung herself on the old man’s neck, and 
exclaimed, as she presented her bosom to the pikes of the assassins,— 
You shall not get at my father till you have forced your way through 
my heart!'' The pikes were iAstantly lowered, shouts of pardon were 
raised, and echoed by a thousand voices. The young lady^ threw her¬ 
self into the arms of the murderers, embracing them, reeking as they 
were with human gore, and then led off her father, followed by a shout¬ 
ing and shrieking mob, in whose frantic orgies she did not refuse to 
join. 

The Castle of Arden was one of Cazotte’s earliest productions; it 
was an old legend, which he put into verse at the request of Madame 
Porsonnicr, who had been appointed nurse in the family of tlfe 
Dauphin, son to Louis XV., and who was in want of a good ghost- 
story to frighten the royal infants to sleep. There were two versions 
of the story ; one designed for a prince, and the other for a princess; 
but they differ very slightly from eacli other. We have chosen the 
latter, as it brings out more directly the child’s impression of the story 
at the end of every stanza. A literal translation of Cazotte’s legend 
would be unsuited to these pages, for he has taken rather more than a 
Frenchman’s licence in loose descriptions. Indeed, there could be no 
stronger proof of the profligacy of the French court in the middle of the 
last century than the fact that such a tale should have formed part of 
the literature of the royal nursery. Believing, how'eyer, that the le¬ 
gend possesses sufficient merit in itself to deserve a divorce from the 
grossness with which it was united by Cazotte, we have resolved^ to 
give a very free imitation of the original, but preserving that which 
gives it a special character, the Child’s interruption of the Nurses 
recital, and the Ingoldsby moral, which the narrator deduces from her 
tale. 

We shall only add, that Cazotte, after having escaped the massacres 
of the 2nd of September, was one of the earliest victims of that organ¬ 
ized assassination which assumed the name of revolutionary justice. 

“ In the dense woods of Arden, through which scarce a ray 
Of the sun in its brightness can e’er force a way. 

There stands an old castle, deserted and lone. 

For the demons of darkness have made it their own. 

Round its walls and its towers 
The shrieking ghosts hover ; 

In its arbours and bowers 
TJie wolves find a cover; . 

The ominous owl, 

And the ill-boding raven, 

With the vulture so foul. 

Have there found a haven.” 

(“ Nurse! I'm frighten’d!—cease thy talc! 

My soul is chill’d!—niy spirits fail! ”) - 

“ The gallant Sir Engherrand came from the war; 

His courser was weary, his home was afar. 
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''I’he rain fell in torrents^ and drear was the road^ 

So in Arden he sought for that night an abode. 

“ Brave warrior ! beware! 

Lest the spirits of evil 
Should forro you to share 
In their horrible revel! 

Remain in the field. 

In the court-yard, or garden;— 

Your destiny’s seal’d 

If you come within Anfen ! ’ ” 

(“Nurse!—’tis shocking ! How 1 quiver ! 

See I from cold and fear 1 shiver ! ”) 

“ The knight laugh’d in scorn : ' Your ghosts I defy ! 

A soldier of Christ from no peril should fiy 

The power which has shielded me often in fight 

Will aid me, I trust, in the dangers of night. 

Set the cups ;—bring the wine. 

Spread the l^'iiupiet with speed, sirs;— 

That my fire brightly .shine, 

I charge you take heed, sirs; 

And lend me your aid 

To undress and unarm me. 

See ! I’m not afraid 

That your spirits can harm me ! ’ ” 

C* Nurse ! the knight was sure in errt)r. 

For what comes next I wait in terror !”) 

“ ’Tis midnight—^the turrks and battlements rock : 

Sir Engherrand springs up in bed at the shock. 

Horrid S4mnds ring around him—dread forms meet his view- 

The lights of his tapers and fire burn blue ! 

The shrieks of despair 

Through the chamber are swelling, 

And, borne through the air, 

A death-peal is knelling; 

The ban-dogs of hell 

Are some victim pursuing. 

And show by their yell 

That the prey they are viewing ! ” 

(“ Nurse, dear nurse ! you overpower me ! 

I feel those dogs of hell devour n»e ! ”) 

** Down the chimney the fragments of carcases fall ; 

Heads and hands, arms and Tegs are heap’d up in the hall; 

They combine into form as they rest on the floor; 

And that instant a tempest bursts open the door; - 
And onward is borne 
A body distorted. 

By the hell-hounds all torn. 

By those hoH-hounds supported. 

White foam is o’erspread 
On his visage appalling. 

And tears of hot lead 

From his eyelids are falling!” 

( “ Nurse, forbear!—the tale’s too horrid. 

Feel, oh ^ feel how throbs my forehead !”) 

“ On the breast of the spectre a woman is placed ; 

One hand grasps a dagger, the other his waist; 
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She yields him no respite, she grants him no rest, 

But plunges and plunges the blade in his breast! 

From the merciless wound 
His rack’d bosom is bleeding; 

. While serpents twined round 
On'his cold heart are feeding ; 

Molten fires on his sores 
Winged demons are flinging, 

Wiiile his agonized pores 

Countless scorpions are stinging ! ” 

(“ Oh ! 'tis awful!—hold me ! hold me ! 

In your arms, dear nurse, enfold me ! ") 

“ On the form of the lady Sir Engherrand gazed. 

At the siglit of her beauty and vengeance amazed. 
‘Speak, lady, or demon !’ he cried, ‘ I command. 

By that name which no powers of hell can withstand. 
And tell, with such train, , 

Why have you come hither ? * 

Why, in anguish and pain. 

Is that wretch forced to wither ? 

W hat brought him the doom 
In his blood still to welter ; 

So that even the tomb 

Aifords him no shelter ?’ ” 

(“ I’m not asleep, nurse ; here, I'm quaking; 

I never was in such a taking.”) 

“ The shadowy form paused a moment, then sigh’d. 
Clear’d her hrow from its elf-locks, and calmly replied, 

‘ My sire was Count Anselm, lord of this land; 

Many suitors came hither to seek fur my hand; 

I was then young and fair. 

Like the morning unclouded. 

Till s<irrow and care 

The bright prospect shrouded; 

As on a young flower. 

By whose bud we ’re delighted, 

C’omes the tempest in power. 

And its blooming is blighted.' ” 

(“Nurse, my eyes are red with weeping ; 

The lady’s woes prevent my sleeping.”) 

“ ‘ This miscreant was chosen my tutor and guide. 

For ill none but a monk would niy father confide; 

And this hypocrite’s bearing appear’d so divine, 

'Diat be seem’d like a .saint just come out of his shrine ! 
But woe be to those 

Who on monks place reliance ; 

The trust they repose 

Should be changed to defiance. 

The look void of pride. 

And the lips blandly smiling. 

May serve but to hide 
A vile tempter’s beguiling!' ” 

(“ Nurse, T wish you’d get on faster. 

And let me hear the ghost’s disaster !”) 

• 

“ • In vain did the traitor try flattery and wile, 

He found me too wise for such arts to beguile. 
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So he turn’d fur relief to the spirits of hell, 
And sold them his soul for a magical spell. 

An exquisite dower. 

Wondrous beauty revealing. 

The mystical power 

Of ill was concealing. « 

I pluck’d it—I fell. 

All fainting and senseless. 

What "more need I tell ? 

He found me defenceless!’ ” 
(“Nurse, make haste! the caddie’s waning. 
Scarce an end of it remaining.”) 


*“I woke from my swoon, fill’d with anger and pride; 

J menaced the traitor, who stood by my side. 

His love changed to hatred; his dagger he drew ; 

And his innocent victim remorselessly slew. 
fHe dug a deep grave. 

But its rest was denied me; 

The treacherous slave 
Found that earth would not hide me. 

He ran to the lake. 

But its crimsoning water 
Made his hands deeper take 
The red impress of slaughter.’ ” 

(“ Nurse, come near ; I faint; I stagger ; 

Methinks I see the bloody dagger !’’) 

“ ‘ While he stood thus perplex’d, the Count’#voice reach’d his ear; 

The heart of the dastard was sicken’d with fear; 

He call’d upon Satan for rescue! such aid 

As Satan affords was no longer delay’d. 

He seized on his prey. 

Earth open’d in sunder ; 

They vanish’d away 
Amid lightning and thunder 1 
Then began this wild race. 

To avenge my undoing; 

And, still, on goes the chase. 

He pursued—I pursuing!' ’’ 

(Z* Nurse, the story’s very charming, 

Though 1 find it quite alarming !”) 


“ She finish’d. At once, ^ain, open the hounds; 

The dagger more sharply inflicts its sharp w-ounds; 

The serpents and scorpions more deep drive their stings. 
Each imp scalding tortures more rapidly flings. 

The knight made the sign 
Of thd cross in devotion; 

And the emblem divine 
Soon quell’d the commotion. 

Away they all hied, 

■While the knight, danger scorning. 

Just turn’d on his side. 

And slept sound until morning.” 

(“Nurse, I’m glad the story’s ended.”)— 

“ Litt’e miss, by it be mended. 

Never in the garden-bowers. 

Without leave, pluck pretty flowers. 
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%)Ct!P. with your handsome lip 
t^ich a blue flower’s utmost tip; 
rhouffh its lovely hue decoys one. 

Monkshood is the rankest poison !” 

The savage chase and untiring vengeance described in this tale, have 
nu^gdwppSirilfrti ill 1^ leyijlMiWlih proba< 

bly, had their origin in the forests of Germany, and may claim the 
“ Wild Huntsman” for their common parent. Both Homer and Vir¬ 
gil, in their descriptions of thelnfernal regions, represent the ghosts as 
animated by the same passions that they had while on earth; Ajax re- 
tains his resentment against Ulysses, and Dido refuses to grant pardon 
to .Sneas, when these heroes visit the region of shadows. A Gothic 
imagination had only to evoke the spectres from Pluto’s realms, and 
classical authority could be quoted for their subsequent adventures. A 
mere change in the locality of Orion’s spectral chase, described by 
Homer in the Odyssey, would, in fact, nearly identifj^ it with the le¬ 
gend of the “ Wild Huntsman." 

“ There huge Orion, of portentous'size, 

Swift through the gloom a giant hunter flies; 

A ponderous mace of brass, with direful sway, 

Aloft he whirls, to crush the savage prey; 

Stern beasts in trains that by his truncheons fell, 

Now gi-isly forms, shoot o’er the plains of hell 1'* 

Prometheus, the first and greatest impersonation of the immortal¬ 
ity of woe in poetic fiction, may have suggested the first notion of those 
tortures " which, unconsumed, are still consuming.” If the minstrels 
and story-tellers of the Middle Ages borrowed any of these hints from 
the writers of Greece and Rome, it must be confessed that they re¬ 
moulded them in their own barbarism, and superadded every horror 
which the natural gloom of a Teutonic imagination could supply. 'They 
revelled in descriptions of physical suffering, and wearied themselves 
in imagining the tortures prepared for the wicked after death. They 
were not satisfied with anything so unsubstantial as the misery of the 
soul; they held it necessary that the body should vsuffer; and, hence, 
Satan was represented as claiming the corpse of the old woman of 
Berkeley and it was related that the body of a baron bold, who was 
too wicked to pay tithes, was obliged to rise out of his grave in the 
church, and stand outside the porch, while the holy St. Austin cele¬ 
brated mass. We know not whether Cazotte has exaggerated the hor¬ 
rors of the legend as it was originally told to him, but assuredly the 
old collections of monkish stories abound in details infinitely more dis¬ 
gusting and revolting. 

Boccaccio’s " Decameron ” contains a legend so very like Cazotte's, 
that both may be supposed to have come from the same source; but in 
the Italian tale the lady is the person chased, and an injured lover is 
the huntsman. Dryden has rendered the story into English verse in 
his “ Fables,” which we regard as his most finished performance. 
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THE BAND OF THE FORTY-SEVEN. 

A ROMANCE OF THE PYRENEES. 

BY HENRY CURLING. 


“ Jack Cade, the Duke of York hath taught yon this.” 

“ That ’s a lie, for I invented it myself.”—S hakspeare. 

** Wherefore this halt, Diego ?” said Don Matthias de Castro, 
thrusting his head from the window of a huge, ill-contrived leathern 
vehicle, the hindmost of three similarly constructed conveyances, which, 
attended by a cduple of dozen horsemen, armed to the teeth, had just 
at that moment come to a stand-still in a mountain-pass of the Pyre¬ 
nees.—" Wherefore halting here, and be d—d to them, Diego ?" cried 
the irascible Hidalgo. " Ride to the front, sirrah, and order the headmost 
carriage to push forward as quickly as possible. We ’re in the worst 
part of this ugly road; and the Seven-and-forty, as thou well knowest, 
infest the neighbourhood. Spur on, sir ! This is no place to be 
caught napping in." 

"1 tvill so," said the attendant, spurring and lashing his horse 
amongst the press; for the road being sandy, with high rocks on 
either hand, the horsemen and vehicles, from the anxiety of the rear 
to get forward, had become somewhat confused and jammed together. 
" Out of the way there!" cried Diego, " clear the road, and let me to 
the front, men! Get on there, can’t you ? What hinders us ? For¬ 
wards, I say! The general’s angry at this halt.” 

The beautiful Elvira de Mendoza, leaning back in the vehicle in 
which she was seated beside her guardian, the beforesaid Don Matthias 
de Castro, hid her peerless features in her hands, as the vivid Hashes 
of the forked lightning darted through the front windows of the ve¬ 
hicle they were passengers in, and displayed the rocks, precipices, and 
hanging woods they were surrounded by, brightly as though, for the 
moment, a hundred flambeaux had suddenly flashed through the forest 
scene. 

Get on, sirs! ” roared the incensed noble, once more thrusting his 

impatient head from the window. ‘‘ D-, sir! move on! Drive over 

those men in iront, coachman, if they don’t choose to move out of the 
way! p'ire and fury ! why don’t you move on, you scoundrels 

" May it please your lordship,” said the serving-man, Diego, from 
the place where he was now jammed up amidst the press, " we can't 
stir a peg to the front. The pass is choked up here in the narrowest 
part; a large number of broken-down carts and tumbrils are before 
us, and the men are dismounting to remove the obstruction. The night, 
too, is so dark, Seignior, that, but for the lightning, we should not 
have found out what opposed our progress.” 

" Let them not dismount! ’’ roared Don Matthias. " Bid them 
stand to their arjps: we shall be attacked here. 1 thought how it 
would be! Here, let me out this instant!" 

So saying, the Hidalgo seized a pistol from his waist-belt, kicked 
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openithe door af the carriage, jumped into the road, and, plucking forth 
‘his t'oledo, made for the front of the cavalcade. 

■*T Halloo, there!'' roared a voice louder than the thunder-clap,— 

** halloo there! Who dares remove our baggage, and disturb <uir bi¬ 
vouac ? Shoot them, iVIatteo ! — fire, men, upon the scoundrels !— 

' Char<4iiM|Ml” ««.« , 

had the words rang out from amongst the carts and wag¬ 
gons which obstructed the advance of the travellers, than, from front, 
and rear, and flank, the carriages and escort were assailed. Forty-seven 
bullets whistled amongst the delated travellers, forty-seven swords 
leaped from their scabbards into the air, and forty-seven ruffians, 
clad in back, breast, and head-piece, dashed upon the affrighted and 
helpless party. 

A short, rapid, and murderous combat instantly ensued. The horses 
of the vehicles were slaughtered like cattle in the shambles; the 
drivers and footmen were cut down, and hurled beneatj:i the whe<^s; 
the escort, unable to make much resistance, were dragged from their 
horses, and dealt with to a man ; the male passengers within the car¬ 
riages were killed almost before they could set foot upon the ground ; 
and Dow Alatthias de Castro, a general in the Spanish service, after 
fighting for full five minutes like an infuriated tiger, died amidst the 
hoofs of the horses of his own serving-ineu! 

Almost before the confusion was over, the female passengers of the 
three vehicles were dragged, fainting, from their seats, and became the 
prey of the banditti. A ferocious ruffian, with the pro})ortions of au 
Aberdeen porter, and a beard like a coppice of brushwood, had posses¬ 
sion of the radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable Elvira de SIcndoza,— 
she, for whose slightest glance all the cavaliers in Afadrid were dying, 
was now the hojieless and insensible ca])tive of Roderigo Rapscalliano 
—a blear-eyed, broad-shouldered villain—the lieutenant of the band of 
the Forty-seven! 

Torches now also flashed from the clefts and crevices of the rocks, 
which immediately overhung that part of the road where this onslaught 
had taken place; and in a few minutes more the vehicles were sacked, 
and, as it were, almost turned inside out. Trunks and packages were 
strewed about, rich apparel torn from them, jewels and gold sparkled 
in the sand, and, in fact, a scene ensued which only the pencil of a 
Salvator could have done justice to. Of the passengers, and escort 
attendant upon the three carriages, which had a few minutes before 
entered the mountain-pass, not one, except some half dozen hapless 
females, remained living to tell the tale; whilst the lurid glare of the 
flaming branches of pine, carried by some ten or a dozen miscreants, 
who had till now lain in ambush, flashed from the steel hauberks of 
their comrades, displaying their savage visages, in contrast to the grim 
and death-stamped features of the victims whom they had butchered, 
and who, almost heaped together, lay bleeding amidst their wounded 
steeds and overthrown vehicles. 

The captain of the banditti was the only one of his party who re¬ 
mained inactive whilst the band was engaged in plunder. Sitting on 
bis horse, a little aloof from the scene, be watched for a few minutes 
their proceedings. After wiping his trenchant blade upon tbe leatheriv 
sleeve of his doij^let, he sheathed the weapon, and, m«*ring up to the 
spot where his lieutenant was at that moment engaged in conveying 
the inanimate form of the Lady Elvira from her carriage, he bade him, 
von. xiii. o 
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in a stern voice, call otf some of the^pen from plunder, and bririg the 
captured females instantly before him. 

Koderigo, who hud just began to eye the lovely creature in his arm# 
with the wonder of a savage who sees beaiity for the first time, upon 
this order, placed her upon the ground beside him, and, granting his 
bugle, wound half a doKen notdfupon it, as a sort of call my||rtain of 
the hand to rally around him. * . 

I ’ll take charge of your prize for you, comrade,” said a irtan, step¬ 
ping up close beside him, and extinguishing with his foot the torch 
which Roderigo had thrown to the ground, when he had placed Elvira 
upon the bank,—" 1 '11 take charge of your prize, whilst yoU attend to 
the captain's order; leave her with me here for the moment.” 

“ Isot so,” returned the lieutenant gruffly; mind your own affairs. 
She's mine—I '11 not quit her. What devil made you put out the 
light ? Attend me to the trysting-tree.” 

*So saying, jie turned, and stooped to raise and hear off his victim ; 
hut a deadly thrust met him as he did so, and the blow taking effect 
in. his bull-neck, just above the cuirass, he fell dead without a groan. 

In another moment the lady was seized in the powerful arms of this 
new assailant, thrown across u steed like a sack of dour, and silently 
and quickly conveyed into the thickest part of the forest. 

This transfer of the beautiful Elvira bad been so quickly made, and 
the banditti were so fully occupied with the business in hand, that he 
who had thus obtained possession of the greatest prize had some little 
time for a fair start before the incident became known, and he, accord¬ 
ingly, made the best use of it. Leading his horse into a gorge of the 
mountain, along which a small rivulet formed its pebbly bed, and in 
whose murmur the hoof-tread of the steed was drowned, he puslied on 
with caution and dispatch. After hurrying onwards for some few hun¬ 
dred paces, his further progress was stayed by corning to the end of 
the gorge, a huge flat rock rising, like a wall of alabaster, before him, 

^ from whose high top the waters flowed ; whilst the narrow crevices on 
either hand were so precipitous, and overgrown with brushwood, that, 
cumbered as he was with the inanimate form of the lady, it was ex¬ 
tremely hazardous to adventure down. Pausing for an instant to listen, 
he found that his exploit was detected, and that several of the baud 
were dispersed in ])ursuit. He heard plainly the rapid approach of 
horsemen up the path he had just traversed. Dismounting the lady, 
he turned his horse's head into the opening on his right, and striking 
him smartly with his rapier, the steed plunged into the ravine ; be 
then took the weapon between liis teeth, and descending into the 
little basin into which the,cascade fell, he immediately rtished through 
the torrent, and entered a small cavern, or grotto, on the other side, 
—a place so effectually concealed by the falling stream, and requiring 
so much resolution to reach it, that, unless some fortuitous accident 
had discovered it, no one would [KMssihly conjecture its existence. 

When the lady awoke to consciousness, the situation in which she 
was placed was sufficiently startling and alarming. She found herself 
reclining upon the hard floor of a capacious cavern, amidst the roar of 
waters, which, falling over its entrance, threw their spray over her 
damask cheek. A stuall lamp hung in a recess at the further end, and 
at./ the entrance stood a tall flgure, his drawn rapitr being grasped 
in one hand, and a petronel in the other. 

Hastily parting the long tresses from before her eyes, as recollection 
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of homd slaughter she liad so recently witnessed flashed across 
her brain, she continued to gaze upon the dark form before her, and 
which stood with its back towards her, without being able to And words 
to utter a single sentence. After a while, the fixed sentinel at the 
cavern's mouth, slowly and quietly quitting his guard, turned round 
and approached her; land Elvira, casting herself at his feet, and clasp¬ 
ing his knees^ besought his pity and protection in accents of despair 
and horror. The stranger was a tall, stately, and noble-looking man; 
so much the Lady Elvira discovered by the feeble glimmer of the lamp 
which hung in the recess of the grotto the moment he turned towards. 
her. He stooped, and, raising her from the ground, addressed her in 
words of comfort and re-assurance. If, as she surmised, be was the 
captain of the robbers, he at least showed symptoms of some nurture, 
and there wasl a grace and dignity in his deportment which bespoke 
him descended from a better and more honourable station. 

" Be of good comfort, madam,” he said ; I trust that the immediate 
danger has passed. You have been fortunate in having escaped the 
clutches of the Forty-seven, — a horde of the most infernal miscreants 
that ever infested the Pyrenees I ” 

Merciful heaven! ” cried Elvira, “ then I am not in the power of 
that dreadful band ? ” 

You are not, lady,” he returned. *'My presence near the scene of 
your disaster enabled me to render you the service 1 have done in res¬ 
cuing you.” 

** To whom am I indebted for so daring and so humane an act ?” 
eagerly inquired the lady. “ Ob 1 tell me your name, gallant stranger, 
that I may ever remember it in my orisdbs 1" 

“Ask it not, madam," said he, “lest you return the trifling service 
I have been so fortunate as to render you, by giving me a pang sharp 
as the stiletto of the bravo from whose power I even now snatched you. 
I am nameless, madam, but not homeless. I have a refuge not far 
from this place, where. Heaven willing, I will convey you in safety. 
Suflice it, 1 am no robber, but a knight of Alcantara; and my vow 
enjoins me to the assistance and protection of beauty in distress. Cir¬ 
cumstances have made me ram up my gates for ever from the world; 
but your hapless condition must absolve me from breaking through a 
resolution 1 had formed to mingle with mankind no more.” 

And my guardian, and our attendants?” said Elvira, covering her 
face with her bands. “ Have I no companion iii my escape ?’’ 

“ They are past help, lady,” he returned. “ We must not think 
of them, since we need all our energies to avoid the perils which still 
surround us, and reach the refuge which 1 hope remains. 'Tis not 
often, nay, I believe this to be the first time, that the Forty-seven have 
ventured into.this part of our mountains i and it would be well for us to 
remain in concealment here till morning dawns; but I fear the stream 
is becoming more swollen by the present storm, in which Case we might 
be imprisoned, and perhaps starved to death, in a living tomb; since 
then it would be impossible to pass out without being beaten down and 
killed in the attempt.” 

So saying, the cavalier once more bade her have no fear of his fide¬ 
lity ; and, saving that it would be necessary for him to reconnoitre be- 
foiiit(he dareu remove her from concealment, and pursue their journey, 
he prepared to leave the cavern. 

“Should I not return in oneiiour, lady,” said he, “remain here on 

o 2 
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longer, but follow mjr example ; dash through tlm water-fsill, and gain 
the opposite bank; that done, conceal yourself in the ravine upon 
your left till day breaks, continue then along it for a couple of miles, 
and in the woods before you you will behold the turrets of my cha¬ 
teau ; give this token (my signet-ring) to the sentinel who challenges, 
and you will be admitted. If I live, 1 will return hither in a quarter 
of an hour. Should I fail, this is your only chance." 

Then leaping through the torrent, he left the lady alone in the cavern. 
For the first few minutes after Elvira v'as left in solitude in this strange 
refuge, she felt inclined to follow the example of the mysterious 
stranger, and endeavour to escape both from him and the sort of grave 
in which she was entombed by rushing through the waterfall which 
thus seemed to shut her out from the world. One moment she gazed 
with horror at the roaring cascade, which, in the darkness visible of 
the dickering lamp, looked black as ink; and the next she refiected 
u])on the doid)tful character of him who professed himself her pro¬ 
tector. What if, after all, he should prove a member of the banditti, 
who had thus conveyed her to his lurking-place for hiS own siiiistor 
ends ? The thought was dreadful! She doubted whether she pos¬ 
sessed strength to struggle through the torrent, and paused as she was 
about to make the attempt. Then, again, the frank and noble bearing 
of her champion, and his apparent devotion in thus venturing from the 
cavern in her cause, reassured her, and she resolved to obey his in¬ 
structions, and bide the hour and the event. 

Wet, and shivering with the damp air of her prison-house, she 
wrapped herself in the embroidered cloak which the stranger bad 
placed her upon on their first entrance, and, seating herself on the rock, 

f )atiently awaited his coming, and, before many minutes had passed, he 
eaped breathless to her side. 

" Quick, lady ! ’’ said he ; there is no time now to lose. We have 
no foe to encounter in our path ; but the waters are on the increase, 
and that which was even now oulr safety, will in a short time prove 
our greatest danger!" 

With these words, he seized her in his arms, and»,once m(»re darting 
through the falling stream, they stood the next moment in safety in 
the glen. Then setting her on her feet, he took her hand, and led her 
down the ravine. 

The two miles he had mentioned to her, in the rocky and overgrown 
path they pursued, were as much as ten in any ordinary road, and fre¬ 
quently the stranger was compelled to carry his companion over the 
dangerops ground. With the calmness of a stoic, however, and the 
true duty of a loyal knight, the stranger perfonncd his task ; and, at 
length halting in the forest, be pointed to a solitary light before them, 
and cheered his wearied fellow-traveller with the news that their haven 
was in sight. Elvira now found herself under the walls of a lone and 
melanchmy-looking building, situated in the depths of the forest. 

The storm had nearly passed away, and, as the clouds rolled; beneath 
the moon, the battlements showed black as the thick wo()d^,%tpund 
them. The night-breeze sighqd drearily as the stranger, pauSip^ltefpr® 
this ominous-looking place, glanced cautiously around hiinf^ li^hilsj,^' 
the wolf howling in the forest was answered by the owlet in the 
tower. It seeitled, in short, the very situation for the stronghob^jof 
a robber-band; and, accordingly, the lady was once more seized with 
feelings of dismay and distrust. She shuddered whilst she gazed 
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upon the dark building before he^j and almost dreaded to hear her 
conductor propose to her to enter its. walls. There was something 
singularly cold and stern, too, in his manner, since they had left the 
shelter of the cavern. He had scarcely addressed a word to her as 
he hurried onwards; and, although it is true that he had aided her, 
and given every assistance along the difficult path they had traversed, 
still his manner had been rather that of a guard to his captive, than of 
an attendant escort upon a damsel in distress. However, there was 
now no choice in the matter; she felt that she must embrace the fate of 
the hour, be it for good or -evil; she was in the power of her con? 
ductor, and to heaven she committed her future fate. 


After pausing for a few moments, the cavalier took his bugle in 
hand, and wound a faint and long-drawn blast thereon : it was in¬ 
stantly replied to by a sort of echo from within the walls. A few mi¬ 
nutes more, and the clash and clatter of arms resounded through the 
building, lights flashed from its loop-holed towers, a sentinel challenged 
from the gate-house, the draw-bridge was lowered, and, taking his 
companion by the hand, the mysterious cavalier eutcred his ominous- 
looking dwelling-hou.se. 

Elvira observed that they passed through a tolerably strung body of 
men-at-arm.s, who stood enranked within the first barrier, and who 


did tlu! honours to her conductor prett) much in the same style that 
the turned-out guard of a garrison in the present day presents arms to 
the commandant. A sort «)f niajor-dom() also met tliem within the 
court-yard, and, ushering tlu'in into the hall of the biiilding, bowed, 
an<l withdrew. The hall of the castle, or chateau, to which the lady 
now found herself introduced, was of ample dimensions, and (for that 
rude age) displayed a considerable share of comfort, as w'ell as feudal 
state. All ample fire glowetl upon the hearth ; a massive table stood 
before it ; and wine, together with more solid refreshments, seemed 
as tliungli they had been ])reparcd for expected guests. Banners of 
ancestral chivalry, also, floated from the roof on each side } suits of 
u! mour hung unscuur’d by the wall,” whilst arms of various denomi¬ 
nations also festooned and ornamented the apartment, numerous enough 
to furnisli forth an infantry regiment of modern times. 

The cavalier, dofling his high-crowned beaver, formally welcomed 
his lovely guest to his .stronghold. 

“ It gives me pleasure, madam,” said he, “ in your favour to break 
through a firm resolve, never to taste the pleasures of the world, or open 
my gales in the way of hospitality again. The peculiar circumstances 
of your .situation, however, absolve me from my oath, and all I possess 
in this wdld domain is at your service. I must, however, premise to 
you, that the same circumstances which have made me a recluse here 


will also imprison you within these walls for an indefinite jieriod, since 
the dangers with which I am at present .surrounded w'ill not permit of 

■ ou the proti*ctioii of my own escort, or suffer me to part 
ly retinue. Suflice it, whilst beneath this roof that your 
he cared for, and all your wants supplied.” 
his, the cavalier proceeded to offer the Lady Elvira the 
of which she stood in some need ; and, summoning an at-- 
red that the evening-meal should he instantly served, 
iber was being prepared for her. Hot andPsavoury viands 
were accordingly brought in, as an addition to the supper, by a train 
of serving-nmu, 'at one end of the hall; whilst from the door at its other 
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extremity issued what the l^X'^^Thrsf ; 9 upposed was a funeral pro¬ 
cession, since it consisted of some half-a-dozen females clad in sable 
suits, and veiled from head to foot. 


They advanced to the table, and remained stationarvt as if waiting 
for leave to sit down, and partake of the repast prepared. 

The cavalier (whose brow had grown black as midnight so soon as 
he became aware of this accession to the party,) was about to invite 
the Lady Elvira to a seat, when the loud and repeated blast of a bugle 
without the walls suddenly arrested his attention. Making a sign to 
the attendant steward, that functionarydeft the apartment, in order to 
ascertain the meaning of such summons, and, quickly returning, an¬ 
nounced that two strangers, who had, apparently, been attacked by 
some of the Forty-seven, and who were, moreover, belated and bewil¬ 
dered in the mountains, craved admittance and harbourage within the 
walls. After some slight struggle, apparently between his firm re¬ 
solve and histhospitality, the stern cavalier gave orders for their being 
conducted to his presence. 

The new accession to the party consisted, as has been mentioned, of 
two cavaliers ; and both vvere as far from the common run of chance- 


wayfarers as it was possible to conceive. Both were clad in rich tra¬ 
velling suits, such as the wealthy merchant, or, indeed, the noble of 
that period, might be supposed to travel in. Their equipage, how¬ 
ever, shotved both tokens of a recent fray, and a foul and toilsome jour¬ 
ney. They advanced into the room, with all that dignity and bearing 
which belongs to men accustomed to mingle with the nobles of the 
land; and the first words they spoke of apology for their necessary in¬ 
trusion, proclaimed by their accent that they were Englishmen. 

The taller, and more bulky of the two, seemed to as.^ume the lead, 
(although not the least superiority over his more quiet and dignified 
companion) ; about whom there was, indeed, a presence and bigh-bear- 
ing which claimed respect and homage at the first glance; <and accord¬ 
ingly, his more free and assuming comrade was unregarded in his pre¬ 
sence, and the attention of the host instantly bestowed upon the 
younger and quieter of the new-comers. 

After the first greetings were over, the cavalier craved the name and 
condition of his guests, and bade them welcome to bis chateau. 

“ They were English merchants,” they said, “ on their way to Ma¬ 
drid. In crossing from the French frontier/they had been assailed by 
an outlying party of the banditti, sepatated from their friends at¬ 
tendants, and lost in the depths of the forest.” 

The cavalier, upon thi.s explanation, invited both*to assume a place 
at his board; and the overbearing stvle of the taller stranger called 
forth a caution and reproof from the host before the viands were 
tasted. ^ ^ 

" By Saint George 1” said as soon as b® threw hifeedf ^tQ.the. 
seat next the Lady Elvira, “ Imt I am agreeal ly*8Urpris**d.i(h'CT^ ^ir 
Hidalgo! In seeking a refuge within these tIrick-rib*.M%;^j I 
thought we should be doomed to the companionship 
dozen old-faced ancients, a captain of a detachment, 
some four or five companies of men-at-arms; here, however,'t, "^bils);'* 
stumbled upon a whole sisterhood of Carmelites — for so thesifl tboj^. 
sisters appear lo mine eyes; and, did not tbiii heavenlv vision 
side entirely enthral my senses, ’fore heaven! but, cold and hungry^ 
as your mountain-fastnesses have rendered us, 1 swear to thee 1 should 
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be altogether as anxious for the removal of those envious veils I s®® 
before me, as to partake of tHe good cheer your hospitable board is 

laden wUh.” * . i -n i 

" In good time/’ returned the haughty Spaniard, “ your wish Mail be 
gratitied, stranger. Meanwhile, perhaps I had better inform you, since 
you have thrust yourself upon noy privacy, and claim the hospitality 
and protection of my roof, that, to offer interruption to, or in any Mray 
to seek the meaning of, that which you may chance to think either out 
of the common course of every-day occurrences, or extraordinary, whilst 
you honour me by this visit, may be visited upon you by my stern dis¬ 
pleasure, and possibly might end in the violent and sudden death of 
him who presumes to offer such insult.” ^ , 

So saying, the cavalier signed to the lady, who appeared the princi¬ 
pal of the veiled votaries, to seat herself at the table, the remainder, 
turning to the right-about, went out of the apartment solemnly as 
they had entered it. The stewj^rd touched the dishes,with his white 
wand, in signal to the serving-men to uncover, and the meal pro¬ 
ceeded. The reply of the stern-looking host to tlie sally of the tra¬ 
veller was sufficiently startling ; but that which followed yet more as¬ 
tonished the guests. As soon as the steward had caused the dishes to 
be uncovered, the host, in a stern voice, desired the mourner, who w’as 
seated opposite him, to unveil, and his guests beheld a face of such 
surpassing beauty that their thoughts w'ere altogether withdrawn from 
the viands set before them, and lost in its contemplation. 

The two strangers, glancing at each other, thought that they “ ne ei 
had seen true beauty till that night.” Whilst the Lady Elvira \yas as 
much touched by the deep melancholy and pallid hue of those chiseled 
features as astonished with their lovely expression. The grim Span¬ 
iard, however, (jiiickly recalling them to the business of life, command¬ 
ed their iatlenlion t«) the good cheer before them, and hirnself set an 
example, 'The English travellers, upon this hint, turned their attention 
from the lady to an oUu podrida of savoury flavour; the Lady Elvira 
swallowed the best part of a good-siised omelette ; and, the mysterious 
and lovely nmurner, after picking up a few grains of rice, and masti¬ 
cating them as leisurely as Amine, after she had feasted with the Goul, 
resumed her rigid ami hiotiorlless demeanour. 

The host, mean^g^ calling for wine, pledged his guests in a flow- 
ing goblet; afterid^^^L the steward, with some little form, brought 
from Vthe side-ti^^R'essel of a somewhat curious and horrid look, 
h|?ing a hnman-s|Hl^he orifices of which were covered with silver. 
Taking it from t^bands of the steward, the host filled it with spark¬ 
ling wine, rose from his seat, and offered it to the lady of the flowing- 
veil, wh® with trembling hand accepted, carried it to her lips, ant 
, ' V - eH ij. j* water was then brought to her in a silver ewer, in 
fushAHvil’. hands and numth, and, after curtsying to the 
without noticiiiff the remaiinler of the party, she 
^t ^ apartment by the way she had entered. . 
episode was quite sifflicieiit to disperse the mirth (if 
e was) of any meeting. In the present instance it served to 
...e whole party into most admired disorder. ^ 

_„n such things he cried the bigger of the two Englishmen, start- 

SoiiK! .such jKissagp !is ,H lady hoijip forced l»y her enragid husbaml to drin^ 
from the skull of her sometime gaUaW. has been said really to have taken place in 
former days. 
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ing to his feet. “ Now, by my knightly vow! I swear to thee, Sir Spaniard, 
that I hold thee a stain to thy nation, to treat that radiant and incom¬ 
parable female after yonder hellish fashion ! As a free-born English¬ 
man I require of thee sufficing reasons for your cruelty to the unhappy 
woman who has even now left the apartment.” 

The countenance of the handsome Spaniard grew livid tvith concen¬ 
trated rage, as, looking from one to the other of his English guests, he 
arose slowly from his seat, beckoned to his major damio, and whispered 
half-a-dozen words in his ear. 

The younger and more dignified of the Englishmen also arose, and, 
with much grace, addressed the host. 

“ I cannot,” said he," permit so great an outrage to be enacted, sir, 
upon a defenceless woman, without also protesting against its pro¬ 
priety. We are your guests, here, 'tis true; but to sit tamely by, and, 
udthout comment, witness the loathsome torture to which you have this 
night subjected that lady, were to proclaim ourselves either cowards, 
or participators in the act. It is my pleasure, sir, that you unfold 
yourself, and proclaim the meaning of the scene you have just now en¬ 
tertained us with!" 

“ Holy Saint Agatha! and is it even so.? Your pleasure, quotha.? 
Really, signiors,” said the Spaniard, with set teeth and clutched 
hands, “ you do me too much honour thus to interest yourselves with 
my poor household ! Now, by our blessed lady !” he continued, as some 
half-a-dozen halberdiers entered the apartment, “ thou shalt rue this 
unmeasured insult, base-born islanders! before the hour has passed 
in which you have ofiered it! What ho! there! arrest these 
strangers!” 

"We are thy guests, churl!” cried the larger traveller. “Thou 
darest not, for very shame, lay hands upon us!” 

“You ceased to deserve the hospitality you claim,” returned the 
Spaniard, “ when you meddled in the household affairs of your host. 
Hadst thou not sat at my board, I had poniarded ye on the instant!” 

“ The fig of Spain for your threats!” cried the Englishman, sudden¬ 
ly leaping upon, and seizing the Spaniard in his powerful grasp, at the 
same moment unsheathing his dagger, and holding it high in air. 

“ Make but one motion. Sir Hidalgo, by way of signal to those men-at- 
arms of thine, and I flood the apartment with*? blood! Dismiss 
the cut-throats from the presence, sirrah! h-tkey kVorse hefal thee! 
We have fallen into evil company," ho contiffoik tho his companion. 

“ Your royal highness!—ahem ! your worship! 1 mid say,—will do 
well to draw, and stand upon the defensive here. 'This is some rob¬ 
ber's hold we have got into." 

It was in vain that the Spaniard tried to disengage himself from the 
gripe of his powerful assailant, whilst the men-at W,?,. ' 
stand aloof, lest the strong fellow, on tlieir 
commander, should give him the coup dc grace 
bing him to the heart. The other Englishman also o;rih*.bm %ft f^> 1 
rapier, opposed liimself to the serving-men and attendants. 

The hidalgo, therefore, quite cowed, and three parts throt^l* , 
fain to cry peccavi, and signed to his men-at-arms to leave thrt^^ ‘ 
ment; upon which, the Englishman threw him from him, and ds * 

Ifis rapier. The Spaniard, also, gathered himsfdf up, plucked forth mV' 
toledo, and, bidding the attendants not interfere, assailed his adversary 
with the rage and fury of a tiger ; whilst the lesser traveller busied 
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liitnself in comforting the Lady Elvira, and watching the progress 
of the duel. 

It was of short duration. The hidalgo, mad with rage, rushed upon 
his adversary with a thrust that, had it pierced him, would have pin¬ 
ned him to the wainscoating. The Englishman, however, put it aside; 
and, in order to save himself from being closed with, dealt his enemy a 
downright, straight-handed, good old English blow in the teeth, the 
hilt of his rapier coming with such effect in his countenance, that he 
instantly took measure of his prd^ortions upon the well-polished oaken 
flooring of his ample hall. 

“ That s the English method of settling a foreign noble's hash,” he 
said, stepping up, and putting his rapier to his throat. " Yield thee. 
Sir Spaniard! and promise release to the captive female you have 
immured in these rocky mountains, or die th^eath! Nay, I ’ll teach 
thee to force ladies to pledge healths out of a dead man’s skull. Tush ! 
your .highness, these foreign Counts and hidalgos?'are fls plentiful as 
lilackberries, and as insufferably proud, as they are beggarly and 
cruel-hearted.” 


The Lady Elvira now rushed forward, and, throwing herself upon 
her knees, besought the Englishman to forbear all further hostility ; 
ho, therefore, resigned his opponent’s sword, which he had mastered, 
and, sheathing his own weapon, drew back, and permitted the Spani¬ 
ard to arise. The haughty Spaniard had found his level; his fiery 
spirit was tamed. 


“ You have the advantage, stranger,” said he; "and albeit I might, 
by summoning my peo])lc, sacrifice you to my revenge and resentment ; 
yet, as I have even now heard you address your companion by a title 
which shows me I am amongst men of the highest rank, I will not pur¬ 
sue the (piarrel, hut, on the contrary, am willing so far to grant your 
rerpiest, as to explain the circumstance which has set this quarrel 
abroach. Thus it is : —In me, sir, you behold the most miserable of 
mortal men. In ha[)pier days 1 owned the name and title of Marquis 
de Custel Blastam. The la<ly whose cause you have advocated is my 
wedded wife. Unhappy was the clock that struck the hour in which 
she becarno so ! 'riiat she is beautiful, yourselves have witnessed ; 
that she is of noble birty is no less true; that I shall be able to vindi¬ 
cate myself from ^Mjwrge of over-severity towards her, is, perhaps, 
more doubtful. shall judge me. This much, however, I 

may premise that,^H|Pper misery I have inflicted upon her, it must 
fall very short of thy wliich her ill-conduct causes me hourly to suffer. 
In short, then, signors, twelve happy moons had barely waiied after I 
had gA>ed her Inmd, when, returning on the wings of love, somewhat 
wexjA^dl^^u^ home, after a hurried journey to Madrid, I beheld 

to stone—roy wife faithless ! and the friend 
lion Antonio de Cordova instantN fell, pierced 
least a death to nature’; and as 1 was about to 
his paramour, viy ivife—she whom you commise- 
beaten to the earth, desperately wounded, and left 
the attendants of my sometime friend, who had rushed to 
H^nce, hearing the tumult of our encounter. To be brief, I 
[ray wife the life she begged; but my revenge conceived a punish- 
nient for her, which, like the misery she had inflicted upon me, might 
be more insupportable than death, to confine her in an apartment in 
this chateau. I hung np on its walls the skeleton of her gallant; and 
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that she may be kept in perpetual remembrance of her crime, in place 
of a cup 1 force her to drink from the skull of the faithless friend she 
suffered herself to be seduced by. The traitress, by this means, sees 
two objects at her meals which ought to affect her most —• a living 
enemy, and a deceitful friend, both the consequence of her own guilt. 
Such, signior, is my story, with this further circumstance that you 
behold me here, cooped up and surrounded by savage foes; inas¬ 
much as both the friends and relations of him who fell by my hand, 
seeking my life, keep ray chateau in* a state of constant siege; whilst 
the connections, also, of ray wife, no less remorseless, have with gold 
purchased me additional annoyance of being continually assailed by 
the horde of miscreants infesting these mountains, and, from their 
number, known by the name of ‘ The Forty-seven’ As yet I have 
maintained my position, ||^at off my assailants, and escaped being slaugh¬ 
tered. To-night, whilsr myself playing the spy upon the banditti, I 
was so fortunate as to rescue this lady from a fate worse than death; 
and, now, sirs, if it is your wish to see and speak with the unhappy 
woman, my wife, I will conduct you to her.” 

The offer being accepted, the English guests, together with the 
Lady Elvira, were forthwith conducted by their eccentric host into an 
elegantly-furnished chamber, where they found thismourning bride,” 
surrounded by her women. 

“ If, madam,” said the taller stranger, addressing her, “ your resig¬ 
nation and patience is equal to your punishment, and your repentance 
forms the product, 1 look upon you as the must extraordinary woman 
it has ever been my fortune to encounter; and I most strenuously ad¬ 
vise that this worthy and injured nobleman should pity your sufferings, 
forgive your indiscretion, and once more receive you to his bosom." 

Ilis companion, who, from delicacy, had forborne addressing the 
lady, upon this ventured to approach, and second the motion. 

“ One sole motive,” said he, " in wishing to intrude upon her sor¬ 
rows, was to endeavour to procure a reconciliation.” 

“ And who, then, gentlemen,” said the Spaniard, “ are you, who 
thus interest yourselves with my family matters, and advise me to 
such a measure ?” 


“ I will confide to you my secret,” said t^ younger I 
now, for the first time, assuming the lead in w ^^mversati 
be, however, upon honour, since I myself ^y.^ivout to 
from amongst your Spanish damsels. DismiJp ^^qittendi 
Prince Charles of England.” 

And this rough signior ?” ^ 

“ Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” returned th^,other 


i younger Englishman, 
‘■fiSif^nversation; "let it 
y.^^ut to seek a wife 
rt thqittendants. I am 


"^arole 


d’honneur, let the adventure go no further, for your i sakem t’ hsvJ 
you down, and might have ended you. Do v hrSt' *' . , ' 
Marquis de Castel Blastam ?” Wv. „„ ^df 

" I do,” returned the Spaniard. “ We '11 to 
"Then bury your skeleton, and make an ^ 

ing-cup. JL usb, man ! tor a 
my fist, 1 am as unscrupulous 
swallow sour wine out of 
makes me sick to think on't! 

It would exl’eed the limits of this paper to wind up the tale. 
fice it, the lady of the veil had been too great a sufferer in mind to pro¬ 
fit by the interference of the English travellers. 


tuAuat witu uiy ur ■ 

as most men ; but, to force 
her innamorata’s brain-paii! m 


her innamorata’s brain-paii 


thefore 

.whilsi?^ 
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“ The life of all her blood was touch’d corruptibly.” 

She died that night. 

It is also impossible here to dilate at full upon the future career of 
the Lady Elvira de Castro, whether or not she became the Marchioness 
of Castel Blastam, and, without having the fear of an ossified goblet 
constantly before her eyes, allowed her preserver from the Forty-seven 
to take her for his second, we cannot say. We may, however, presume 
such was the case, as it has been handed down to a particular friend of 
ours by his great-grandfather'8 son, that the Marquis and Marchioness 
de Castel Blastam danced in the same set with Prince Charl.es and the 
Infanta of Spain, at Madrid, that very season. 


THE “LONELY IIOJJSE.” 

• 

Not far from the small town of Barbacena, about fifty leag 
north of llio de .laneiro, there stands an old lionse, lormerly inhabited 
by a Biazilian fazeitdeiru, or gentlcman-larmer, called Joze de Souza, 
wht).se name it still bears, A story is current aniong the good people 
of the little town that Jozc de Souza was barbarously murdered by 
bis vvife and her paramour, wlio, mirahile. dict-u! were bung for it, such 
being the very rare consequence of a murder committed by a free 
person in Brazil. Advice is given* to all travellers on no account to 
stop the night in the “ Lonely house,” as they would be visited by the 
ghost of the fonner owner, who was nightly seen flying before his 
murderers in a bloody-shirt, and uttering shrieks for help. 

Having occasion to pass through BarWena with a friend, we de¬ 
termined to spend a night in the haunted mansion, and, if possible, to 
discover who their ghostships were. The usual advice about not 
visiting tlie place was most generously bestowed on us; and, although 
wo heeded it little, it appeared to have considerable efi'eet upon a 
Brazilian, and a negro servant, who accompanied us. Antonio (the 
Brazilian) suddenly discovered that he had run a horse-shoe nail into 
his foot, which utterlj^ disabled him from stirring another step; at 

r negro found out to his amazement that he 
itu (coverlet), and that he must instantly re- 
e misfortunes we very soon remedied by put- 
ack, and by purchasing a new manta for Pedro; 
willing to move, and we were obliged to resort to 
^lises before they would stir. In about four hours we 
house ”—a place fully deserving its name; and, 
should find so wretched a lodging, our curiosity 
uid, probably, have been subdued. There was 
welve miles of this miserable building, which was 
rrow, and only one story higii. The roof was still 
'some parts; but, in others, it had fallen in. Not a w-in- 
lutter was left, nor even the vestige of a door; we, there- 
ocked up the vacant spaces in the best-looking apartment, 
wc chose for the adventure, writh logs of wood, and bushes 
a neighbouring thicket. Having kindled a Targe fire here, as 
night approached we fastened our horses in one corner, and spread 


the same time tl 
liad forgotten 
turn to fetch it, 
ting Antonio or 
still; both seem 
th 
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our ponxos (Brazilian cloaks) in another, where we intended to sleep. 
Our servants made themselves happy on some dry grass near the hre;. 
and, having had their insides wj^rmed with a stiff glass of hot grog, 
before long they were fast asleep. s. 

My companion and 1 discussed our toddy, and the necessity of 
one keeping watch whilst the other slept, “ lest Bogbs. catch us 
unawares;" for we thought it possible, that some.,trick mjight be in> 
tended; buf, having talked till long after “ night’s dark kfey-stone,'* 
which we were told was the visiting hour of the deceased parties, we 
dozed off into a comfortable sleep, which, in about an hour's time, 
ueH^Bte^MllNie ahrieks of our servants, who rushed to us from 
I, calling on all the ghost-dispelling saints for as- 
^aiiist the Tutus (evil spirits); and true enoUgh, by the 

.the expiring embers, we could perceive several hide- 

warming themselves by the fire. The horses were appa- 
Srently as mueb frightened as our servants, or, 1 may as well own it, 

I ourselves; for, although I had always laughed at the idea of de- 
monocracy, my first thought was, that his Satanic Majesty must have 
sent a troop of his imps to worry us: but, to put them to the proof, 1 
fired a pistol loaded with shot into the midst of them, which caused a 
frightful-ydl, and set them skipping at us. To fire again would have 
endangered the horses, when Pedro, who was trying to shield himself, 
covert one of them by a sudden jerk with his new manta, into which 
my friend fired a pistol, by the flash of which we saw some of the 
imps climbing up the wall above our heads, whence a shot from my 
gun thought one down. During the scuffle the horses broke bo^U, 
and, by rushiug across the room, kicked some burning charcoal btO 
the dry grass, which directly flamed up, and gave us sufficient light 
to recover our wits, and to find out something about our uninvited 
guests. 

It appeared that some large monkeys, called monnos by the BratK 
bans, had been accustomed to pay occasional visits to the relics of a 
banana and orange-garden adjoining the old house; and, as they were 
never interrupted, they probably used sometimes to seek shelter in 
the building. Whether the smell of our provisos, or the warmth of. 
the fire, had proved an extra inducement, we »^t say; but certain-' 
it is, that they first awoke poor Antonio, who «eyhiv 9 ring most glori¬ 
ously by the fireside. We conbled him by dpiU th^ him that they^ 
must have taken his ugly face for one belongihji,-^ their own tribe 
for truly no other animal could have been so misnU. The idea ap¬ 
peared both novel and unpleasant to him. On ri^oving J’ ^’'^^ro’s 
manta very carefully, we found a young monuo, wh(f voih terc^m t‘en 
stunned by a charge of b]^k-shot passing clo|e,/tn^t^’. ’■ ' 'hI- 

takiug a piece out of his eai^/ This animal we 

■n<» tr\wt*f.a\£kA‘ Ktm hiO nourc vut* 


Pagans) to try to pawn tbfe'^evil, in the shape of a 
Christians, and ended by asltt^jlg^us that nothing would evcFH.,, 

bouse.” /; ^ 


them to pass a n^ht in th# **' 
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ANECDOTES OP THE PENINSULAR WAR; 

' \ 

IPROM THE RECOLtiBCTlONS 01PTH E RIFLEMAN HARRIS. 
• EDITED BY H. CURLING. 


I REMEUBBB it was five or six* days before the battle of R 0 H 98 , the 
army was on the march, and we were pushing on pretty fast. The 
whole force had slept the night before in the open nelds ; indeed, as 
far as 1 know, (for the rifles were always in the front at this time;) 
they had been for many days without any covering but the sky. We 
were pelting along through the streets of a village, the i^me of which 
I do not think 1 ever knew, so cannot name it ; 1 was in the front, and 
bad just cleared the village, when 1 recollect observing General Hill 
(afterwards Lord Hill) and another oflicer ride up to a house, and give 
their horses to some of the soldiery to hold. Our bugles at that mo¬ 
ment sounded the halt, and I stood leaning upon my rifle near the doqr 
of the mansion which General Hill had entered. there was a little gar* 
den before the house, and I stood by the gate. Whilst 1 remained 
there, the oflicer who had entered with General Hill came to the door, 
and called to me. ** Rifleman,” said he, come here.” I entered the 
gate, and approached him. Go,” he continued, handing me a dollar, 
" and try if you can get sopae wine; for we are devilish thirsty here.” 
Taking the dollar, I made my way back to the village. At a whie- 
house, where the men were crowding around the door, and clamouring 
Jor drink, (for the day was intensely hot,) I succeeded, after some little 
diflScuIty, in getting a small pipkin full of wine; bat the crowd was so 
great, that 1 fimtul as much trouble in paying for it as in getting it; so 
I returned back as fast as I was able, fearing that the general would be 
impatient, and move off before I reached him. I remember Lord Hill 
was loosening his sword-belt as I handed him the wine. Drink 
first, rifleman,” said he; and I took a good pull at the pipkin, and 
held it to him again. He looked at it as 1 did so, and told me I might 
drink it all up, for it appeared greasy ; so I swallowed the remainder, 
End handed him back the dollar which I had received from the oflicer. 


Keej) the money,” ^ said, “ my man. Go back to the village once 
more, and try if y^ag^Rot get me another draught.” Saying this, he 
handed me a quick. I made my way 

E o the vill^^ another pipkin full, and returned as fast as I 
The geiM! vas pleased with my promptness, and drank with 
satisfactionrbanding the remainder to the officer who, at^nded 
I da,j^ say, i^jhe ever recollected the circamst 4 pc|pfter- 
j^s s^et a draught, after the toil of the iffiruing 
at many a no^iBpaan’s bowd in old England 

rH|yKjPPN||l1lkiiig Lord Hill, ibr the second timl" in my life. 


in|N f . jfcs which (from the^ot being of evMy-4ay occur- 
JJrtMi my mind. The l^nty-ninth r^itttent r^eived 
ypp I saw the right wing almost annihilated, and the 

iwl t^® tiam?j^iva8 Lennox) lay sprawlingaihongst the rest. 
yP(ite,>flve»caught1i pretty hatidsomelf; fbrtb^ no cover 
fere rather too neer. -The Uvings|||||||||^^ 

^s; '.i of "their own dead; but still we hatfl^BP^Wr own till the* 


no cover 
ere lying 
n till the' 
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battalion regiments came up. “ Pire'and retire "* is a very good sound; 
but the riries were not over fond of such notes. We never performed 
that manoeuvre except when it was made pretty plain to us that it 
was quite necessary ; the Twenty-ninth, however, had got their fairing 
here at this time; and the shock of that lire seemed to stagger the 
whole line, and make them recoil. At the moment a4ittle confusion 
appeared in the ranks, I thought. Lord Hill was near at hand, and 
saw it, and I observed him come galloping up. He put himself at the 
head of the regiment, and restored them to order in a moment. Pour¬ 
ing a regular and sharp fire upon the eiidbiy,he galled them in return ; 
and, remaining with them till he brought them to the charge, quickly 
sent them to the right about. It seemed to me that few men could have 
conducted the business with more coolness and quietude of manner, 
under such a storm of balls as he was exposed to. Indeed I have never 
fargoilen him from that day. 

At the time I was remarking these matters, (loading and firing as I 
lay,) another cirtiumstance divided my attention for a while, and made 
me forget even the gallant conduct of General Hill. A mau near me 
uttered a scream of agony; and, looking from the Twenty-ninth, who 
were on my right, to the left, whence the screech had come, I saw one 
of our sergeants, named Frazer, sitting in a doubled-up position, and 
swaying backwards and forwards, as though he had got a terrible pain 
in his bowels. He continued to make so much complaint that 1 arose 
and went to him, for he was rather a crony of mine. 

"Oh ! Harris !" said he, as I took him in my arms, " I shall die! 

I shall die ! The agony is so great that I cannot bear it.” 

It was, indeed, dreadful to look upon him ; the froth came from his 
mouth, and the perspiration poured from his face. Thank Heaven ! ’ 
he was soon out of pain ; and, laying him down, 1 returned to my place. 
Poor fellow ! he suffered more for the short lime that he was dying 
than any man I think I ever saw in the same circumstances. I had 
the curiosity to return and look at him after the battle. A musket- 
ball, I found, had taken him sideways, and gone through both groins. 

ItAvas, I should think, about half an hour after 1 had left Sergeant 
Frazer, and, indeed, for the time, had as completely forgotten him as if 
he bad died an hundred years back. The sight of so much bloodshed 
around will not suffer the mind to dwell long or 
ty, even though it happen to one's dearest frienc 
either, to think, for all was action Avith us rifles jij 
the barrel of my piece was so hot, from continil 
hardly bear to touch it; and Avas obliged to grasj ^ 
iron, as I /lontinued to blaze away. James PontoiT 
of mine (a gallant fellow!); he had pushed hu 
was checked by one of our officers for his rashr 
Ponton!” the lieutenant said to him more than 
not to be restrained by anything but a bullet wl 
time he got one; which, striking him in the thig«_ I 

artery, for he died quickly. The Frenchmen’s bai™ 

Avickedly at that moment; and I crept up to Ponton^ 
by lying behind, and making a rest for my rifle of his 
strikes me that I revenged his death by the assistance 
At any rate, I tried my best to hit his enemies hard. Til 

* ** Fire and retire,’*—-ofie of the bugle sounds to the skirmfshen whe 


particular casuaU 
riiere Avas no time. 
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small buildings in our front; and the French, having managed to get 
into them, annoyed us much from that quarter. A small rise in the 
ground close before these houses, also favoured them; and our men 
were being handled very severely in consequence. They became angry, 
and wouldn’t stand it any longer. One of .the skirmishers, jumping up, 
rushed forward, crying, Over, boys !—over 1 over !” when instantly 
the whole line responded to the cry, “ Over ! over! over!” They ran 
along the grass like wildfire, and dashed at the rise, fixing their sword- 
bayonets as they ran. The French light bobs could not stand the 
sight, but turned about, and fled; and, getting possession of their 
ground, we were soon inside the buildings. After the battle was 
over I stepped across to the other house 1 have mentioned, in order to 
see what was going on there; for the one I remained in was now 
])retty well filled with the wounded (both French and English), who 
had managed to get there for a little shelter. Two or three surgeons, 
also, had arrived at this house, and were busily engaged in giving 
their assistance to the wounded, 'who were here lying as thickly as jn 
the building which I had left; but, what struck me most forcibly was, 
that, from the circumstance of some wine-butts having been left in the 
apartment, and their having in the engagement been perforated by 
bullets, and otheru'ise*broken, the red wine had escaped most plenti¬ 
fully, and ran down upon the earthen floor, where the wounded were 
lying, so that many of them were soaked in the wine with which their 
blood was mingled. 


THE DEVOTION OF RIZPAII, THE CONCIHIINE. 
(2 Samnel, xxi, 8—11.) 

BEiionn the goodly corses on the rock of Jabosh hoary,— 
Mighty corses seven of warriors strong and tall! 

Erst they dwelt in palaces, and went arrayed in glory. 

For they were seven princes of the royal hl«»od of Saul! 


They fell not like the mighty, where the deadly strife wiis keenest; 



Now, side by \\e brothers, in the sleep that hath no dreaming 


jtK Naked to .]ing blast or sunny glare they lie; 

ig 0 -oin morn ‘^Vultures sail around them screaming, 

• ( And nightl^’Toin the wilderness the savage creatures cry. 

ra>v nl>eak of,^d nor finish’d fang of wolf invades them sleeping; 

' ' ‘ ‘ ^one i/IVeeding there, and noiseless, slow decay ; 

ba^er slaughter'd sons, a mother watches, weeping, 

, ^iptooping bird of noon and midnight beast away. 

^”?had brethren, and friends they loved as brothers; 
4 very many iu their days of gi'andeur, fled, ^ 

Bg love of women—but none was like a mother s, 
doth most remember when all forget them dead! 

f te Millo seemed it a marvel and a wonder 
r«fe, f'highty men of vahmr, and the princes every one, 
jjjj.^^thi'r fronj her children nojj, shame nor deAth could sunder ; 
s . 7a8 told King David what that concubine had done. 

S. K. 



Andrew 

- > 

'"'fel'jrvf I 
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THE BOY. 

Betty Watson, familiarly called Motheil 
court in which she tenanted a single room, 
hearted, charitable creatures, who, to the honour’' 
are so frequently met with among the poorly 
one of the fifty souls who dwelt within th^ 
crowded court but esteemed her. Men, wm 
felt the influence of her beneficence; for 
like the purest gold, the smallest portion is ca| 
over an almost incredible surface. She was a phy^ 
gave her advice and prescriptions to the sick; anu^i^ 
cary, to boot, to all the children in their little ailmei 
judicious pacificator in all family squabbles; and re*' 
home happy by reclaiming a drunken husband, for th ' 
among the men respected hef for the many obligatio:' 
her, and feared her reproofs. 
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Although an illiterate woman, she had a perfect consciousness of 
what was right, and generally addressed a delinquent, or a straggler 
from the path of duty, in a style which partook more of the boldness 
of truth than the delicate fencing of a refined rhetoric. In fact, “ a 
talking-to ” from Mother Watson seldom failed in its object; for, even 

the brute” who would beat his wife, listened to the kind old woman, 
who was ever ready to do a good turn for a neighbour, with, at least, 
a dogged respect. 

There are, indeed, more real charity, and more sincere gratitude, 
among the lower orders than the rich suspect. Besides, the services,- 
and they were many, which she had rendered her neighbours, Mother 
Watson had won the good opinion of all by adopting and bringing up 
an orplian boy, only four years old, whose parents had fallen 
victims to the scarlet fever, which had proved very fatal in the 
densely-populated court, in despite of the exertions of the good old 
creafurc. 

“ 1 couldn’t abcar,” said she, with tears in her eyes,—“ I couldn’t 
abear that the poor little innocent should go to tl)e work’us, to be 
bandied about from one to t’other. Besides, I’m obligated, in a man¬ 
ner, to keep the poor thing; for, I promised ’em both that while 
Mother Watson could yarn a crust, their babby shouldn’t want a 
morsel—poor dears! I thought their hearts would ha’busted when 
they said ‘ God bless you I’ and I dropped on my knees, and prayed 
that 1 might have health and strength to keep my promise; and, 
thanks be to Providence ! I have never wanted.” 

Mother Watson was only a laundress, and hard did she toil in her 
laborious vocation to “ make both ends meetbut she went to her 
task with a good will, and was enabled to surmount all her difficul¬ 
ties. Little Andrew was blest with a robust constitution, and soon 
became a sturdj' boy; his inclination for “ laming ” was, however, 
almost on a par with the good woman’s means of providing him with 
it; and being herself illiterate, she had no means of testing his ability 
or progress, although she “ preached ” to him continually of the value 
of education. 


Andrew was, unfortunately, of a surly and sullen disposition, and 
very much disposed tcefiave his own way in everything; and, as he 
was not her own c,’ Although she was “more than a mother” to 
hims jdg unwiselyJ^o»|om kind motives, “ spared the rod ” when 
Jij^Wetory boyi®, Hichly deserved it. 

at the a^^of thirteen, and possessing only a smattering of 

ty Aointed out the necessity of his giving up 

■ 4 d turning his attention to the' propriety of 

erence for idleness, and an aristocratic horror 
•e. Master Andrew merely answered her with 
remained at home all day, gloomy, savage^ 
;t be confessed that the good creature herself 
:ty,” as she said, at the idea of his first going 
but possessed, at the same time, such a cor* 
issity, that she tried “high^ and low to get 
t succeeded in recommending him as an er- 
liere, for several years, she had done the 
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Her recommendation was sufficient; and, after schooling the un¬ 
willing cub, and setting him off to the best advantage, she introduced 
her profeffe, who was to receive his “ victuals ” for his services. 

This was the first step; and he had not remained above six months 
in the employment before he scraped acquaintance with many lads of 
the same grade, and, his wits being sharpened by the collision, he 
spoke about bettering his condition, and getting some remuneration 
for his valuable services! 

“ Slow and sure!” said Mother Watson, yet inwardly pleased at 
his ambition. “ We must crawl before we walk, and walk before we 
run, Andrew.” 

The “ people” he was with, finding that he was diligent and useful, 
voluntarily gave him a shilling a week in addition to his board. This 
advance, however, instead of satisfying his selfish disposition, only 
induced him to believe that he “ was worth somethingwhich, trans¬ 
lated into plain English, meant that he was worth a great deal more 
than he got; and, in the course of six months more, he applied for, 
and obtained a situation at a broker’s in the “ Lane,” where he re¬ 
ceived five shillings a week, and “kept himself;” that is. Mother 
Watson fed and clothed him, and he kept or spent his allowance upon 
himself; for, as she afterwards declared, “ she never in her born 
days sow the colour of his money.” 


THE MAN. 


The atmosphere of the Stock Exchange had a wonderful influence 
on the boy. 

He suddenly became “ mannish,” and talked of his “ prospects;” 
and he had scarcely been two years in the situation before the 
gambling spirit of the place tempted him to make a venture—and he 
was fortunate I 

“ He made a matter of ten pound,” as Mother Watson said, and 
she was very pleased, although she derived no benefit from his spe¬ 
culation. Emboldened by the result of his first attempt, he risked his 
all — and won again 1 yes ! Andrew Saggers was actually worth fifty 
pounds 1 . 

And this was the last time that he to impart to the 

kind-hearted creature, who had most disint^^jt My rejoiced.his 
good fortune, the success of his daring speS(9|^s, for he 4||eT' 
nently quitted his employer, and his Wnd nur^i 
took a lodging; and did not even emplc.^> the ’ 
termed an “ old bore,” to wash for him. ^ 

“ She wanted nothink of him, poor dear 
thought it was rather hard, too, after what shi 
he sliould take no notice whatsoraever of the 
* At the period at which our veritab'f’ 
fluctuation in the stock-market was ver^ .. f 
“ was set upon horseback;” and Andrew wa& 
having neither character nor fortune to lose, 
and was successful; whereas, had he failed, he 
deemed a great*'rogue. 

For several years poor Betty Watson sought in 
the “ whereabout ” of Master Andrew; “ not that 
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think of him,” as she often reiterated, “but she felt anxious about his 
welfare; althof he might have thought of the old 'oman as nursed 
him, and brought him up like from the egg-shell, as it were I ” 

At last, she discovered that he had an office, (for she could not 
read,) and ventured to inquire after him. Three or four pert and 
important clerks were in the place. 

“ Is Mr. Andrew at home?” inquired she, rather flustered at find¬ 
ing herself in such a fine office. 

“ Mr. Saggers, do you mean 

“ Yes, Mr. Saggers,” said she, collecting her scattered senses. 

“ His carriage is just driven from the door,” was the reply. 

“ In a carriage !—goodness gracious me 1 ” mentally exclaimed the 
old woman. 


“ If you want to see Mr. Saggers, you must be here at ten in the 
morning. Is it business? What’s your name?” 

The old woman sighed. “If you please, sir, tell him*Betty Watson 
just called,—that's all I ” And she retreated, while the clerk winked 
at’ his fellows, who burst into a loud laugh. 

Of course they never mentioned the “ call ” of such a “ person ” to 
Andrew Saggers, Esquire, who was reported to be worth fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds !—an omission which was certainly of no importance; for 
the great man would have disdained to have recollected such a “poor 
devilalthough she did not seek him from any interested motives, 
but njcrely from a romantic feeling that he was the (unworthy) child 
of her adoption. 

Saggers was indeed a rich man,—a sordid, selfish, low-minded fel¬ 
low, Mho M'as unworthy the affectionate solicitude of the poor wash¬ 
erwoman, who thanked Providence she wanted for nothing, and shed 
bitter tears when she reflected on his ingratitude. 


As for Saggers, he was a perfect type of the “ beggar on horse¬ 
back despised by his clerks and servants for his rude language and 
overbearing conduct, and only endured by those who “ could make 
anything of him.” He feasted many, but had no friends. He only 
invited those to his table whom he wished to dazzle by his display; 
and, when they quitted him, they only laughed at, or envied him the 
possession of the me,- with which a series of fortunate speculations 
had supplied him. , * * 

jdLas, in trutJ||t°J“’y shallow, narrow-minded, vulgar man, with 
^^igeeering spilBf * iio delighted in playing “ first fiddle ” at his 
Kg; ird. 

kMbrawniJG dar‘> sniriHff speculation, however, which had so sud- 

*niis natural level, being still most restlessly 
ended from the height to which “ luck,” and 
industry, had raised him. 

and experienced in the highest degree 
that unamiable character. 

ocketwas the rise of Andrew Saggers; and 
d and brilliant career turned up their eyes in 
even with the same velocity did he now de¬ 
er” was expended. His case was in every 
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Andrew Saggers,—the Paujier. 



'I waddled ” out of the 
the seedy knot of 

I i/al Exchai^v ‘ J’’y‘ 
in amoPiV '. 


point like the aforesaid fire-work, and he fell from his artificial eleva¬ 
tion as empty and worthless I 

A defaulter to a considerable amount, h 
“ Alley,” and was to be seen for a while 
paltry gamblers assembled in one corner of 
ing his luck in Poyais, or any other “ scrip,’ 
three pence to a shilling! But the tide was agsF.^ist him, an^ 
pidly drifted on the shoals of poverty. *■ ‘ 

He became a beggar, and solicited alms i 
him in palmier times, when he “ tooled ” 
ostentatious display to his office-door ever 
many despised, and none esteemed him r 
or sympathies with his former associate' 

With an old greasy hat over his 
about his neck, a tattered suit, and almosiJ'^'f^. 
seen lurking about the piazzas, now and tlu^\8®^ 
liat in speechless supplication to some forn^jd 
change; and sometimes the “ poor devil ” goaixpci 
tossed at him by one who was following in 
he had once shone—“ making money like dir. 
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His most constant and really charitable friends were the cads and 
coachmen of the various vehicles that throngdti the north side of the 
Exchange, who Irequently gave him pence, and sometimes treated 
him to a “ go ” at the bar of the “ Edinburgh Castle.” 

Too lazy to work, even had he had “ character ” enough for any 
employment, he gradually sank lower and lower in the scale of so- 
ciety; 

With a pallid and unhealthy face, and a red nose,—for he was al¬ 
most sustained by drink alone*—he sauntered about, and was never 
excited to anything like a movement, except a gentleman rode into 
the “ Lane ” on horseback, when he would compete with the tatterde¬ 
malion boys for the dubious service of holding the horse ! 

A severe winter, however, set in, and, ill fed and wretchedly clad,, 
he shivered about for several days, until his trembling and feverish 
limbs could scarcely support his distempered body; ^nd, one night, 
when he had no means of returning to his miserable lodgings, to herd 
_ witii sturdier mendicants, at three pence per night, and fearing to die 
in the streets, he remembered the good old woman, and for the first 
time “wondered whether Mother Watson was still among the living,” 
and had the boldness, in his desperate situation, to enter the court. 

It was ten o’clock at night; his heart beat as he looked up to the 
well-known window—all was dark and still. His courage almost 
failed him ; and, while he was debating within his mind whether he 
should knock at the door and inquire, a figure glided into the court, 
and proceeded to the door. 

Covered up in an old duffle cloak, and a lantern in her hand, he 
beheld the well-known figure of his “more than mother." 

“ Betty 1 ’’ he muttered, advancing towards her, “ Betty I ” 

“ Mercy on me ! ’’ cried the old woman, “ what do you want, young 
man ? Really, now, you made my very heart jump into my mouth, 
you did ! What do you want ?” 

“ Shelter! — I ’in starving! — I’m dying with cold and hunger ! 
Dear Betty ! ’’ continued he, bursting into tears, “ have pity on me!" 


“ Who are you ?” demanded the good-hearted creature, moved by 
his appeal. 

“I am — I amy''®'plied he, almost suffocated with sobbing,— 
“ your poor boy,.' W, and I’m dying I ’’ 

jo’icrciful i I ” cried the old woman, “ and has it come to 

Wmige Oh ! Ant™^, how could you—’’ 

I the wretcl^jd objec* of her early care heard no more. Over- 
^aPtfftw nv'eakg'^and /'‘Reeling of unworthiness, he dropped sense- 


sndeai^,^. 


wnero; 


*ty was hy the neglect of the orphan she 
[®“md ingratitude were forgotten when she 


|H B I as she called him, helpless and de- 

||'J>«<the sickness and extremity, with 

fere, M, de__hcitvc bestowed on one, more worthy of 

fciJig. I '■allied, only quitting the cradle of 

Lb«t, VIn ■ 



TEN DAYS IN QUARANTINE. 

BY BENJAMIN BUNTING. 

During the summer of 183-, I left St. Petersburgh to return to 
England, vid Lubeck and Hamburgh, by the steam-packet “ Nicolai 
the First." The weather was lovely, and the motion of the vessel 
so slight, that scarcely one of nearly fifty passengers had to submit 
to the usual tax by his oceanic majesty on those who cross his do¬ 
mains for the first time. Our party consisted of persons of various 
nations and occupations. Among the medley there were sundry 
Russian officers, all moustaches and medals, going to see the world. 
A French attache also went with us, fitter for a ball-room than the 
deck of a sea-boat. There was a sleek, comely Quaker, and a top- 
booted John Bull, the former a merchant, and the latter a wealthy 
fanner, who had taken some broken-down English horses to Russia, 
and was now returning with his pockets well lined. Besides these 
were several Germans, who opened their mouths only when they 
took in their food, or blew the smoke from their long pipes. To 
complete this motley cargo of “ live lumber,” we had about twenty 
of the corps de ballet from the Italian theatre at St. Petersburgh, 
who were just returning after their season of gaiety. 

After the first two days, the sharp edges of cererftony wore off 
among most of ray fellow-travellers, and steady conversation, as well 
as harmless jokes, became the order of the day. The French, Ger¬ 
man, and English languages were rattled together like dice in a 
box, until the French spoke German to their own countrymen, and 
the English passengers addressed each other in broken French. The 
third and fourth day passed very agreeably. The dinner.s on board 
were good. Champagne and brown stout, claret and brandy-paw- 
ney, were called for constantly. Everybody appeared satisfied at 
having left the land of snows and serfs, to vi.sit the more sunny lands 
of the west and the south. The commander of the steamer was an 
old lieutenant, who had fought under Nelson and Collingwood, but 
whom bad fortune, and a narrow half-pay, had induced to enter the 
service of the Steam-packet Company. He related to us the glorious 
days of St. Vincent, the Nile, and Trafalgar ;V>nd even our French 
friend could not but admire the spirit of although his 

stories told against “ LaJFrGMce.” 

On the fifth morning, Travemiindc (the po^W^jubeck,) 

.sible in the distance ; and, on coming within li^u mile of it,jb- 
nal was made for us to come to anchor, wJrch, we^ roanmorl 
be the case until a health-boat should examv e, us/ 
cholera was raging in some parts of Russi^ 

Petersburgh when we left, and there had been^ 

But our sentence was soon pronounced,: a 
us to hoist the yellow flag, and to remj^ 
under a penalty of being fired at by thj. 
order was not to be disregarded; and 
number) who had hoped to be in Englai(^. ‘^ash^ 
another fortnight of miserable, monotonoi^®/.. ^ 
crown all, the captain informed us that, as \ f®* 
of water only sufficient for common emerj^J®'’^!’'^' 
ourselves with half the regular allowance,^ 



same c^i 
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four pints daily for each person, for cooking, tea, drinking, and last, 
though not least, for washing. Many on board thought four pints 
a very fair allowance ; but, on finding two to two and a half pints 
deducted for making tea and cooking their dinners, they complained 
bitterly, and our poor skipper was hourly pestered to send on shore 
for a supply; but the orders he had received were peremptory. 
Nobody from the shore or the other vessels would venture near our 
yellow flag, a colour at that 4ime more dreaded than the black en¬ 
sign of the pirates seen in the Gulf of Florida and the Indian seas. 
No bribe would have induced any one to approach us, even if our 
captain had granted permission, which he dared not give. Withir 
. five hundred yards of us lay a large vessel, just arrived from the 
^ Azores, with a freight of oranges. With our glasses we could see 
bushels of damaged fruit thrown overboard; but none would float 
near us. The sight was perfectly tantalising. On shore everything 
looked green, and we could fancy to ourselves the pleasure of those 
who»were enjoying the first fruits of the season. Evcrvbody or 
.b 9 ard was <Mit of‘temper; conversation flagged; jokes, even stale 
ones, were no longer attempted ; and, had it not been for our worth’ 
skipper, some of the passengers would, I verily believe, have throwr 
themselves overbojird. He endeavoured to cheer us a little. Having 
requested us to go into the cabin for a short while, we were recalled 
and found a sail drawn across the steamer, which, on being raised 
presented the corps de ballet, whom he had recjuested to dance anc 
sing on his beautifully-polished quarterdeck. A piano, the property 
of an English lady, a violin, and two flutes, played by their ow’ners 
served as an orchestra; and in this manner a short time was ver 
pleasantly passed. A game of blind-man’s-buff was now proposed 
and the lot fell on our little French friend to be blinded. lie en 
deavoured to catch everybody ; and at last seized the top-bootec 
Englishman; w’ho, to the amusement of the passengers, had donne 
a lady’s bonnet and shawl. 

“ (J’est vous, ma petite comtesse !” murmured the attache, think 
ing that he had laid his hands upon a delicate Russian belle, —“e’er 
vous ! e’est vous !” and down came the handkerchief from his eyes 


but lo ! and behold! there stood a strapping John Bull, of som 
feet in height, and half as much in width, holding his fat sides 
a pair of hands whir^vould not have disgraced an old Polar I 
and^ ’s jolly red bursting from the restraint which he 

1 'm youjppretty countess, my dear !” he exclaimed, tin 
roun$^ie slender Frenchmen; and, lifting 
ease as a hawk does a sparrow. 

I to my arms, and I ’ll make thee 

I '^jBlSHHaS^^ndearing expressions he bestowed upon 

I ; but, jihding it useless to r 

tesse,” V«5 k it very good-humou 
' ’•j^iiiikrhen the real countess made her 
>»Hlh^faughter against him. * 

EiV Xi^ iWj fting. I thought I had become rather thinner du 
; but, when Mr. Smith is mistaken for me, I ri 
‘ ^his mode of living is exceedingly conduciv 
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M. de who never before was known to be wanting with 

some polite speech, particularly if a lady were in the ease, stood now 
perfectly abashed, and could not utter a word. The only persons 
who seemed not to enjoy, or even to see the joke, were the lethar¬ 
gic Germans; who sat as usual close by the funnel, smoking at a 
regular steam-pace, Tlieold quaker, who had all along worn a most 
sedate countenance, was obliged to allow a hearty laugh to escape ; 
and, although he refused to join in the game, he entered fully into 
the spirit of it. Shortly afterwards a quadrille was commenced, 
which was succeeded by a waltz, ami that by a mazurka; until the 
people from the distant vessels imagined that we had a crew of 
lunatics on board. 

Three days wore away tolerably well in this manner; but, the 
fourth being rainy, none of the ladies ventured on deck, although 
there was an awning, which served as a tolerable unjbrclla ; and 
the gentlemen being obliged to amuse themselves as well as they 
could, a new game was proposed. A thin piece of wood, three- feet 
in length, was fixed upright on the deck; and , the point of it a 

small potato was stuck. A person was then blindfolded, and, with 
a sword in his hand, was to walk up to the potato, and split it; if 
he missed it three successive times, he forfeited a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne. As everybody may easily suppose there were many more 
misses than hits; and the champagne flc'’^ cry freely; and mafty • 
were the seven-and-sixpences pocketen 'le s*ew'ard. ]Jut the 
champagne resembled our own spirits ;• it kled for a short time, 
and then died away. We were now obliged pass our time as well 
as we could ; and tried to do it after a certain Sambo’s plan ; who, 
when asked by a friend how he passed his time, pof'cly remarked, 
“Me no pass me time; me cock up me leg, an .?t time pass 
me r 


Before long we were roused from our stupor by some sharp 
words which passed between one of the be-inedalled Russians and 
the Frenchman, regarding the old joke, \vhich the former had 
thought proper to revive. Friends w-ere consulted by both parties ; 
and a meeting was fixed to take place on the forecastle by five 
o’clock next morning; but it too soon reached the skipper’s ears, 
who threatened to place the would-be combatants under an arrest if 


they did not faithfully promise to say no mone- on the subject until 

_1 _..l"' _i M * ,_ .l ... - 


they left his vessel. Finding that they couk^, have that ^♦'sfac- 
tion which they so much desired, they very kept quiqtl 

games were invented; and by degrees remaining days of w’ 
prisonment wore away, and we were m^ length ^-^leased 


pnsonment wore away, and we were at length T'^let 
horrid confinement. 

One thing more I must mention, ^viz'lBH^H 
pressed by the different passengers as to wh^|^^^| 
sired on landing. The husband of the 
longing tor a couple of $'^pes, and a 
attache desired to have a paac de foix ^ 
for sour-krout and brat-wuf..* 
begged tbr a good beefsteak, and a pot 
according to his taste, u.mught 1; but I could no^H 
if I had the choice, 1 .should certainly have dined wil| 
tioned person, particularly as 1 had been obliged for fl 
months to content myself with fowls smothered in oil 
in onions; and beef made up into anything but beef. 
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CHAPTKR XXVIH, 

in wuicii Mr. Ledbury takes bis sister into the country ; their progress and 

arrival. 

Tuana are few families residing in the more private streets of the 
metropolis and its suburbs, where the tide of population is not very 
great, and commercial bustle is equally trifling, insensible to the so¬ 
cial'annoyance of having neighbours, who, without auy visible at¬ 
traction in the street — in the perfect absence of Punch’s shows, 
broken down cabs, or ingenious demonstrators' of every use to 
which a chair can be applied in supporting the hutnkh body, except 
as a seat—without one of those temporary spectacles, we repeat, are 
continually looking out of window. No sooner doeii any daring in¬ 
dividual, of great moral courage, and more than ordinary nerve, dis¬ 
turb the wonted tranquillity of the nmghbourhood by a double 
knock of nnusual energy at one of the doors, than the adjacentwin- 
dows (^posite and contiguous become frames for ^ series of living 
portpaits, whose eyes are all turned towards the intrepid stranger. 
The flapping of the beaver’s tail does not produce more restless vi¬ 
gilance amongst the other inhabitants of his colony, than do the con¬ 
cussions‘of the lion’s head in' the economy of those who reside with-* 
in ear-shot of its thunder. 

Any person of moderate capabilities, who had been in the habit of 
seeing the little'ships blown iip,'or the visijprs startled by placing 
thehr hands upon the galvanic columns, at the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion',^ght easily have been persuaded that there were secret wires 
runnir^from the knocker hf Mr. Ledbury’s street-door to the differ¬ 
ent articles of furniture in the drawing-room pertaining to the Grim- 
leys; for no sootier did the aforesaid knocker inflict rapid chas¬ 
tisement upon the metal nut placed there to beai) its convulsive as¬ 
saults, than the chairs and ottomans next door appeared to act on 
the theory of repulsion, and drove whoever chanced to have taken 
possession of them with great energy towards the windows ; the 
panes of which attracted them for a short time, and then repelled 
them when the end was attained, in the same manner (to follow out 
the theory domestic electricity in accordance with the scientifle 
taste of ^e age) diat the piece of glass, when excited, causes the 
bits of paper to iump from the table towards it, and after remaining 
for a period in close approximation to its surface, to return to the 
spot whence they came. But this phenomenon only took place in, 
the drawing-room ; in the parlour there was no necessity to go to 
the windows at all, for Mr, Horace Grimley had set up a piece of 
looking-glass outside, in a crafty manner, only perfected after tiiany 
tdaU; and then the Grimley family in general had never any oc- 
VOL. XIII. 2 o 
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casion to move from where they were stationed, because, by a cun¬ 
ning optical illusion, upon looking at this mirror, all the Ledburys’ 
visitors appeared to be walking quietly through their own wire- 
•blinds, and into the window-shutters, where they were finally 
lost. 

One fine mornijig, however, a few days after the events of the last 
chapter, the Grimleys were looking out at a comparatively early 
hour, between the hyacinths that bloomed in 

the window^towards nexYuodf7*“allh'5trgh' iRcir-attentioiT had not 

mnjy^a|||L attracted by any knock of unwonted assurance, nor 
did tne'hous^of Ledbury present any unusual appearance of bustle. 
Bbt still there was enough to put them upon the alert, for the night 
before, old Mrs. Hoddle’s maid had been to the flyman to ask about 
the price of a conveyance to Hornsey on a particular evening, iskaii;^ 
ticipation, and there she had learnt that a fly had been ordered to be 
at Mr. Ledbury's punctually at nine o'clock the next morning, to go 
to the South Western Railway. Of course Mrs. Hoddle's maid im¬ 
mediately conveyed this important piece of local intelligence to her 
mistress, and by that medium the Grimjteys also became acquainted 
with it. For dear Miss Grimley had gone in on that very evening, 
so pleasant and kind as she always was, to take tea with Mrs. Hod- 
dle, and learn how to make frizzled spills of coloured paper for the 
mantelpiece, which her brother, with his coarse ideas, always termed 
fancy pipe-lights, to her very great horror and disgust; and during 
this visit they had talked over everything they knew about every¬ 
body, and a great deal more that they did not, until their stock of 
subjects was almost exhausted, so that this new bit of information 
came in most opportunely, although they could not conceive what 
the fly could possibly have been ordered for. It was certainly very 
strange, and the mystery was not at all cleared up by a chance visit 
of the washerwoman, who stated that she had been obliged to take 
most of tile things home on Thursday night instead of Saturday, be¬ 
cause they were wanted particularly. Mrs. Hoddle and her visitor 
went over every probable solution of the enigma, with long com¬ 
ments upon each; and last came to the conclusion that Emma 
Ledbury was going to elope the next morning with Mr. Johnson, 
aided and abetted by her papa and mamma, to save expense, and 
avoid creating a sensation. And this idea was the more strengthen¬ 
ed because they had not seen Mr. Johnson go there a great deal 
lately, which was meant, they were assured, as a blind, to deceive all 
those neighbours who took an interest in the proceedings; which 
class may be reasonably assumed to comprise everybody who lived 
in the street upon both sides of the way, including the family at the 
end, who called their house from a belief that^this thoroughfare 
was more respectable than the one which ran at right-angles to it, 
and implied by their address that they lived therein, although the 
street-door, from which the locality of a house is generally ascer¬ 
tained, was round the corner. 

As Miss Grimley conveyed the news home with her that night, 
we can understand the cause of the vigilance in the family the next 
morning, and t^ active lookout that was kept as the lime approach¬ 
ed. At last, a few minutes after nine, the fly drew up to the door, 
and presently the new page appeared^ with a square box sewed up 
in a canvass, which obstinately refused to go inside at either of the 
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doors, or in any direction, but was finally ])laccd upon the driving- 
seat, giving rise to a curious temporary surmise in inquiring minds 
as to where it was ])ossiblc for the flynun to perch himself when it 
had been put there. Next Foster appeared with an umbrella, a 
parasol, and a ]Jerlin-wool frame, taken to pieces, enveloped in a 
shawl, and tied round with string, which were collectively depo¬ 
sited within the carriage; and directly afterwards Master Walter 
Lejdbury, in a dirty pinafore, and ancient buff'slippers—the debris of 
a pair purchased last year in the Isle of Thanet—rushed from the 
house in a paroxysm of excitement, and, having executed a wild 
dance of triumph round the fly, concluded his performance by hug¬ 
ging the muddy hind-wheel atul trying to creep between its spokes, 
from which perilous situation he forcibly snatched away by Fos¬ 
ter, and carried back to the parlour in violent convulsions. Then 
came more parcels and bandboxes, containing, as the (irimleys sup- 
j>osed, the wedding-clothes; find, finally, Titus and Emma entered 
the fly, waving their hands to the inmates of the parlour, and nod¬ 
ding to one or two little heads at the nursery-window, until the 
glasses were drawn up, and the veliicle moved off. The Grimleys 
immediately came to the conclusion that Emma was <>oing to be 
married, that Titus was to gi\e her away, and that Mr. Johnson was 
waiting for them at some unknown church, in a brown coat, dead 
gold buttons, and while gloves; upon Avhieh point having set their 
minds perfectly at rest, ftliss Grirnley ran in with the intelligence to 
Mrs. Iloddlc,‘ and the other branches of the family resumed their 
breakfast, to canvass over the strange maimer in which the Led- 
burys did everything. And here we will leave them, and return to 
the occupants of the fly. 

Emma was in anything but good spirits ; and, so far the expres¬ 
sion of her countenance bore out the reality of the position in which 
the Grimleys supposed her to be placed ; it being proper and cus¬ 
tomary for brides to look exceedingly miserable on their wedding- 
morn, that the mirth of the laughing girls by whom they are sur¬ 
rounded may be rejiressed, and a mild warning given to them not 
to be too precipitate in committing a like indiscretion. The events 
of the last fortnight had caused her great uneasiness. She had been 
much hurt at the sudden manner in which Johnson had been desired 
to discontinue his attentions by her father ; indeed, she was scarcely 
aware to what an extent she had allowed her feelings of attachment 
to go, until the object of them was no longer allowed to visit at her 
home. Still she heard of him from her brother nearly everyday, 
and knew that the pursuits in which he was engaged had her happi¬ 
ness and comfort for their ultimate end : but now she was about to 
leave town, ami at comparatively so short a notice as to convince 
her that her fallier and mother were anxious to break oft at once all 
chance of the attachment being renewed. At any other time, Eminji 
would have looked forward to her visit witli extreme happiness, 
for slie was strongly inclined to the country and its ti'Jincpnl plea¬ 
sures ; much more so, from her gentle nature, than to tlu; false so¬ 
ciety and noisy excitement of the metropolis. But now, although 
spring was coming on, and every wild bud that the^suushine unfold¬ 
ed in the hedges appeared to pay joyous homage to the passer-by 
by its odour and colours, she would rather iiave remained in 
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suburban Islington, with all its dusty foliage aiid struggling attempts 
at rusticity. 

Titus was, however, in great glee at the trip. Deeming it com- 
pulsatively incumbent upon every one who visited the country for a 
short period to do nothing but try to fish all day long, he had laid in 
a store of rods, hooks, landing-nets, and split shot, that was mar¬ 
vellous to behold ; and the imaginary jack which he caught the en¬ 
tire way from l.slington to the terminus, would have supplied all 
Billingsgate. Not but what, at the same time, he was most attentive 
to his sister, trying to cheer her with his remarks upon anything 
worth notice which they chanced to pass, or conjuring up anticipa¬ 
tions of forthcoming rural delight. So that the diagonal section of 
London, which they made from their house to Vauxhall, did not 
seem so very long, in spite of the infinity of small streets, whose 
labyrinths they threaded—little back-thoroughfares, where the exist¬ 
ence of traffic and animal life is a perfect wonder, and which are only 
found to have names of their own when anybody takes an ideal 
walk, in company with a pin, over a map of London, with the in¬ 
tention of discovering short cuts from one spot to another. At last 
they arrived at Nine Elms, amidst a number of other travellers just 
shot out from the different cabs and omnibuses about the doors of 
the terminus ; and then Mr. Ledbury, having procured the requisite 
passports, exhibited them to the policeman at the inner gate, arnl 
reached the train, in company with his sister and his luggage—the 
former under his own care, and the latter in the custody of one of 
those attendants whom courteous travellers are never perfectly de¬ 
cided whether to call guards or policemen, 

More travellers arrived; wicker wheelbarrows of gigantic growth 
rolled down the platform, with cargoes of fish-baskets and carpet¬ 
bags, which being wanted again at early stages of the journey, were 
forthwith interred in the lowest depths of the luggage van, or com¬ 
pressed with herculean violence into the extreme recesses of inac¬ 
cessible lockers. Clamorous bells rang, for no other reason that 
could be conceived than to afford a little calisthenic exercise to the 
clerks in pulling them, since nothing took place upon the alarum; 
newspaper boys, of impish ubit^oity, rushed about all the carriages 
at once, in the frantic agony of several unsold copies; aqd, amidst 
all the confusion, the engine approached to be attached to the train, 
snorting, and sneezing, and wheezing, in a manner that left no doubt 
in the minds of the passengers of its being an ever-so-many-horse- 
power one; or that, moreover, the quadrupeds whose united efforts 
composed its force, were all equally broken-winded, and suffering 
from severe colds. But the noise which the engine made was an im- 
{)ortant noise, as if it had been fully impressed with the arduous na¬ 
ture of the labours it was expected to perform; and far different in 
its meaning to the idle vapouring of other engines close at hand, 
who were screaming at different parts of the yard in an indolent 
and devil-may-care manner, without any perceptible end beyond 
their own^namusement, or the desire of promoting a little convivial¬ 
ity in their own line amongst an admiring circle of tenders?, luggage- 
trucks, pig-cages^and broken tram-wheels, by which they were sur¬ 
rounded. 

At last the signal was made for starting. The “ Sam Slick ” gave 
a pull at the tender, and the tender made a tough tug, for a tender. 
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at the large rattling box upon wheels, full of human ‘Renders ” of 
the second class, there placed to act as buffers, and take the shock ot 
any collision or explosion from the inmates of the close carriages ; 
and then the whole train got into motion. As the morning was fine, 
and the distance not very great, Titus and Emma had gone in one 
of the second cars, and if they had not been aware theinselves that 
they had actually started, would soon have received the information 
by every other passenger saying “ Off she goes!”—the term 
being collectively applied to the whole string of trucks, vans, and 
carriages now in motion, which feminine appellation proved that it 
was not a male train. At least so observed a jolly gentleman in.a 
dirty macintosh to Mr. Ledbury, at which he smiled approvingly ; 
and that gave rise to a few more jokes about sitting with their backs^ 
to the horses, stopping for the engine to bait, giving it a feed of 
coke and water, with other jests of infinite humour, which any one 
appears at liberty to make in similar circumstances, without the least 
personal risk, or the slightest chance of instant annihilation for his 

temerity. , , . 

On went the train—first through the precincts of the^ termmus, 
keeping its course amidst twenty different Unes of rail, which crossed 
and interlaced until they dazzled you to look at them. Ihen the 
houses of poor and noisome neighbourhoods came up'td the very 
boundaries of the road, from which squalid children ran out ami 
huzzaed, and smoke-dried artizans in back garrets looked up for an 
instant from their work as the train ])assed; and tlicn a few patches 
of blackened grass, together with small bits of ground, inclosed by 
green and mouldering rails, prodq^ng nothi^ stumps and 

oyster-shells. Anon some tall chimney of 

belched out its dense volumes of smoke, wWCn^ppJpa over one 
another in clumsy gambols, and then sailed ofl to pWf»te the air ot 
London ; this was succeeded ^hngy gardens, and unen- 

closed drying-grounds, from wmch every blade of v erdure had been l 

ltS%.siri««ffled’-»«W5?-rt mdfr«gs, biifW'so 

crowded or so poverty-stricken in appearance as the others, although 
still in rows; these gave way to detached mansions, and large open 
fields, with high roads running through the middle of them; and, 
finally, nothing appeared on either side but the hedges, meadow's, 
and occasional cottages and farm-houses of the country. 

On went the train—screaming, gasping, and roaring, now rattling 
under an archway, or between two lofty slopes ot furze and brush¬ 
wood, in many parts scorched away by the burning cinders which it 
flung off in its career; and now flying along the ridge of an em¬ 
bankment, scaring away the cattle from the pastures belorw, whilome 
undisturbed and seemestered. Passengers got out, fresh ones took 
their places; and at length, with a squeal that a giant s infant might 
be expected to utter upon having a tooth out or burning its lingers, 
the engine slackened its pace, and finally producing the same plea¬ 
sant sensations that arise from grinding a knife, setting a saw, or 
writing with a perpendicular slate-pencil, the whole of the carnages 
drew up at the station where Titus and Emma were to alight. 

Too confiding individuals, not much accustomed to travelling, are 
apt to imagine that the names of the various stations are so given, 
on account of the contiguity of the towns whose appellations they 
bear,_in fact, that the line of road, in all probability, runs up the 
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High Street, through the cliurchyard, and under the market-place; 
but nothing can be more delusive than this tiieory, and therefore 
Mr. Ledbury and his sister had still some two or three miles to go 
across the country before arriving at their ultimate destination. In 
order to do this, they availed themselves of a rustic conveyance in 
attendance,—a carriage peculiar to the district, somewhat resembling 
an old coach, whose hinder portion had been blown clean away by 
the explosion of a barrel of gunpowder in the boot, and which left 
the village at all sorts of curious and out-of-the-way hours to meet the 
trains, never starting at the same time two weeks together, and 
making a point of being three minutes too late every other morning. 
So curiously unsafe and rickety was this vehicle, which Mr. Ledbury 
at the first glance imagined to be constructed of card-board, pack¬ 
thread, and sealing-wax, that he was somewhat in doubt about avail¬ 
ing himself of its accommodation ; more especially when he heard 
one of the natives, who was idling upon the bridge over the line, call 
it a flying bandbox. But at length he was prevailed upon to enter, 
together with Emma, and the curious machine started, after the 
driver had announced his Intention to the public in general of so 
doing, by blowing a few wild notes upon an ancient horn, and a 
barrel of oysters had broken through the roof, for which misbeha¬ 
viour it was immediately consigned to the care of the “ guard,”—an 
unwashed urchin, in the costume of a ploughboy of the western di¬ 
vision of Surrey. And in about three quarters of an hour they 
arrived at the end of their journey without further accident, the 
guard ” contentedly riding upon the spikes behind, apparently to 
his great jo}^ and^atij^faction. 


Very little time elapsed before Jack Johnson, with his happy 
tact for accommodating himself to all .society inio which he might 
be thrown, was quite as much at his eaf-e in the establishment of Air. 
Kawkins as he had been in his own lodging; and, indeed, between 
that gentleman, Mr. Prodgers, and himself, there arose such gootl 
fellowship, that, if the personator of Hercules had not been so much 
the senior, any one might have involved his ideas in a maze of the 
most abstruse reasoning before he found out which was the master; 
for, in moments of conviviality, they would slap the head of the 
house upon the back, and call him plain '' Hawkins,”—nay, once 
Air. Prodgers went so far a.s to say “ oUl chap " to him ; but this 
was very late one night, after the glasses had sparkled on the board 
some time, and they had each expressed their opinion, lyrically and 
unanimously, that the cock won d crow and the day would dawn 
before the last of them should fall beside his chair. 

Air. Hawkins, as we have stated, was not a great deal at home ; 
and on fine afternoons, during his absence, Mr. Prodgers and Jack 
would leave the sur^ry in charge of Bob, and ascend to the pigeon- 
trap, in order, as jVlr. Prodgers would observe, “ to taste the plca- 
- .sures of the pewter amongst the chimney pots.” And then he would 
beguile the time by various professional anecdotes, and snatches of 
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melody, occasionally varying the diversions by puffing tobacco- 
smoke into the pigeon-holes where the birds were sitting, or making 
them giddy by putting their hc^ds under their wings, and swinging 
them round. There was also an inflated old rabbit, to whom he was 
in the habit of giving strong liquors, utjtil its behaviour became ex¬ 
ceedingly eccentric; and, having once detected the favourite cat 
pertaining to Mrs. Pirn, who lived next door, in a predatory visit to 
the poultry, he had painted her face in imitation of an al fresco por¬ 
trait of the late Mr. Grimaldi, opposite Sadler's Wells theatre, and 
then, before it could be wiped off, had attached various tassels of 
gay-coloured paper to her tail, together with a few old ferret-bells, 
and sent her back, with the compliments of the old gentleman who' 
live»l over the way tied round her neck. During the fore part of 
the day, however, Mr. Prodgers was generally at lecture, or rather 
gave out to the world that such was his occupation; and then Jack 
remained in the surgery, attending to the patients, and conversing 
with Bob, at least *when Bob was not idiotic. For as that small 
assistant led a species of chameleon life, apparently living upon air,, 
and never closing his eyes, his brain at times beoarpp perturb^ and 
wandering, and at these seasons JMr. Prodgers generally gave him 
two pills and a thrashing, which had always the effect of bringing 
him round again. And then his intellect usually came out in great 
force, more especially in the deliverance of moral maxims, which he 
had picked up during his education at the charity-school. For he 
had been brought up on the Chinese plan, which consists, upon the 
authority of the collection at Hyde Park Corner, in hanging sage 
precepts about the apartments, to be ingrafted in the early minds of 
youth ; and having once learned a great quantity of therii by heart, for 
which he was rewarded with the medal of superior deportment, he 
had a great notion of their value, and was constantly employing 
them. But Mr. Prodgers, observing this propensity, had laboured 
iudcfatigably to confound his notions of these proverbs; so that 
eventually Bob made glorious confusion of them whenever he spoke, 
to the groat delight of bystanders in general. 

Although the work which Bob got through in the establishment 
of IMi*. Hawkins was supposed, upon a moderate computation, to be 
equal to that of five different servants in a large family, he contrived 
to snatcli two or three minutes now and then from his labours, for 
his own diversion. And he usually employed these joyous moments 
in singing popular negro melodies to the poultry in the back-yard, 
practising violent gestures to accompany them, or playing extempore 
airs upon his Clerkenwell castanets, which were composed of pieces 
of slate, surreptitiously procured from the roof of the dust-bin. ^ He 
was also an admirable chin-melodist, could dance a hornpipe on his 
head, derived a small income from the redemption ot shuttlecocks 
and peg-tops which came down the area, whistled louder than any¬ 
body else when he went twice a-year to the gallery of Sadler’s 
Wells, and could play jjart of " God save the Queen in vhrious 
keys at once, by blo>fing into a series of empty phials; so that 
altogether, when his faculties were active, he was considered^ ac¬ 
complished. His usual companions were the various living things 
corapriHing Mr. Hawkins’s menagerie, between al^ot whom and him¬ 
self there appeared to exist some curioiis affinity ; but his especial 
favourite was a superannuated pet leech, that he kept in a pickle- 
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bottle full of water under his knife-board, to whom he was in the 
habit of addressing most of his snatches of melody and ebullitions of 
jocosity; for the shed inclosing the knife-board might be considered 
as his own peculiar boudoir, being the only part of the house whose 
general arrangements he had the sole right of controlling, and within 
its limits most of his domestic labours were accomplished. 

One fine morning Mr. Prodgers did not go to lecture at his usual 
hour, but remained loitering about the surgery, from which it was 
evident that there was some attraction in anticipation to keep him at 
home. Jack Johnson was amusing himself by cutting up old day¬ 
books into powder-papers for the poor people, and enveloping small 
portions of Epsom salts, ground to powder and coloured pink, in 
each; and boy Bob had been furnished with a mass of uninviting 
composition, about the size of a Bath-bun, which was to be rolled 
out into pills without delay, for the same class of patients, and then 
deposited in the jar appropriated to the Pil. Hum. Mr. Prodgers 
himself was not working particularly hard, but had seated himself 
upon the counter, with his feet resting in the cork-drawer, and was 
now ♦etching the operations of his companions. 

"Is it possible you mean that for a pill, sir,?” he exclaimed, gazing 
at Bob with a stern expression, and taking up a small triangular 
morsel of " hum," which the small assistant had just cut oiF. " Now 
you eat that, sir, directly.” 

" That's four you've made me eat this morning,” said Bob, look¬ 
ing very surly. 

" What of that, sirdemanded Mr. Prodgers, so sharply, that 
Bob gave a leap into the air. “ If you don’t eat that pill this instant, 
Mr. Johnson shall draw one of your double teeth. 1 am sure your 
sight must be bad to make such pills as that. I shall have to take 
out your eyes, after all, and wash them in soap-suds.” 

The last threat had such an effect upon Bob, that he directly 
bolted the offending composition, but with an expression of intense 
dislike. 

“Don’t make that face, sir,” said Jack Johnson, following up his 
fellow apprentice. Recollect, there are many poor children in the 
street would be gla# of such nice pills.” 

“ And remember,” added Prodgers, with suitable gravity, “ that 
evil communications is the mother of invention, and that a pin a-day 
—what did 1 tell you about a pin a-day ?” 

" A pin a-day is not to be caught with cliaff,” replied Bob, in ex¬ 
treme terror. 

“ Of course not,” continued Prodgers. “ How often am I to din 
tbat|into your stupid ears > Now go and stand upon your head in 
the comer until I tell you to get down, or all your brains will run 
down into your heels. You ’ll be a perfect fool before long.” 

The hapless Bob had no course but to comply with the orders of 
his superior, and immediately turned himself over into the com¬ 
manded position, from which he was not relmed until he had gone 
through " Jim along Josey ” topsy-turvy, ana danced an accompa¬ 
nying hornpipe upside down; towards the end of which, however, 
he was interrupted by Mr. Prodgers, who suddenly knocked him 
over, kicked Mm into the back-room, and followed after Wm, ex¬ 
claiming to Johnson, as he closed the door. 
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" Here *8 Mrs. Stokes coming in. I leave you to enjoy the plea¬ 
sure of her company.” 

The female wlio approached was one of Mr. Rawkins’s chief pri¬ 
vate patients, to whom he was at all times most obsequious and 
attentive, for she was the wife of his baker; and, as he took out all 
his bills in half-quartern loaves, it was greatly to his interest to send 
in as much medicine as he could. She was a very woe-begone wo¬ 
man, of forty or thereabouts, with a white face a red nose, a rusty, 
faded mourning-bonnet, and a large, untidy mob-cap, with her hair 
constantly in papers, as if awaiting some grand occasion for full 
dress, which never came. Suffering under the combined effects of 
missionaries and dram-driuking, she was never perfectly well, and, 
what with continual attacks of indigestion, and occasional gentle fits 
of delirium tremens, the whole establishment of Mr. Rawkins was 
indirectly indebted to her for its daily bread. 

“ Well, Mrs. Stokes,” said Jack, with great politeness, as the lady 
entered the surgery, “ how are yon to-day ?” 

“ Very bad,” replied the patient, after much wheezing, and labo¬ 
rious efforts to speak; ‘‘ it’s all them nasty cramps and the colds 1 
catches in Mr. Knock’s chapel.” 

“We will feel the pulse, ma'am,” observed Johnson, fixing his 
face to a professional expression. “ Ah—I see—not quite right ,* 
and now let us look at the tongue—not so- good as I could wish. 
How's the appetite.^” 

“Law! you know, Mr. Johnson, last Christmas twelvemonth—” 

“ Yes, I am aware of that," replied Jack; “ but I wished to know 
how it was at present." 

“ A hinfant's, Mr. Johnson—a unborn babe’s is more. But Mr. 
Knock says I require spirituous consolation. I have put my trust 
in peppermint and salvation.” 

“You have done quite right, ma’am,” replied Jack; “and we 
will do the rest. You find the red draughts agree with you ?” 

“ They are blessed balm,” answered Mrs. Stokes, “ and their ef¬ 
fects is peace.” 

Talented analytical chemists might possibly have pronounced 
them gin-and-water coloured with tincture of cardamums. 

“ You shall have four more this afternoon,” continued Johnson. 
“ The others must be gone by this time.” 

“ Do not send them,” returned the lady; what I says is, that 
temptation must not be thrown out to servants, for raaids-of-all- 
work is weak, and the draughts is grateful. I will call for them.” 

“ You w’ill find them ready,” said Jack, opening the door for the 
lady, and politely bowing her out: striving very hard to keep his 
countenance as he caught sight of Mr. Prodgers making unearthly 
grimaces through the glass-door of the back-room. And as soon as 
she had departed, that gentleman returned to the surgery. 

“ I couldn’t stand her again,” observed Mr. Prodgers upon en¬ 
tering. “ The last time she came she nailed me for a penny to en¬ 
dow a chapel with somewhere in the South Seas. It was not much, 
to be sure, if that sum was all they wanted for the purpose; but 
she's always up to dodges M^e..safne kind,” 

“ Do you think she makttl^Mhswer asked Jack. 

“ Rather,” returned the otn^ “If ever I should have a house of 
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my own, the first article of furniture I established should be a box 
for missionary penny-pieces. I *d warrant it to pay the taxes. 
Here’s Hawkins coming. Now for the lunch.” 

The cause of Mr. Prodger’s choosing to remain at home on this 
particular morning, instead of going to lecture, may now be di¬ 
vulged. 

The respected head of the establishment, from his love of athletic 
exercises, had been led into making a wager with some hahitne of 
the neighbouring tavern, that he would run a given space in a cer¬ 
tain time; but as he was not in first-rate condition for such an un¬ 
dertaking, he had devoted certain periods of the morning to training, 
under the direction of a professor of self-defence. Mr. Prodgers, 
whose friends resided in the country, had received a day or tw(» be¬ 
fore a goodly hamper of pork-pies, fowls, and bhick-puddings, from 
the agricultural districts; .and in consequence had requested Mr. 
Rawkins to bring back the trainer to lunch with him, when their 
diurnal task was concluded. The medical Hercules immediately fell 
into the views of his assistant, — even going so far as to promise 
some champagne, which he could procure from the landlady, to 
whom he was paying his addresses, at the lowest possible rate, and 
begging that Iloppy, the bifd-fancier, might be included in the in¬ 
vitation, he being regarded somewhat in the light of a link between 
the live-stock and human inhabitants of the establishment. 

Although the day was somewhat close and oppressive, Mr. Raw- 
kins entered his surgery envelo^>ed in an enormous great-coat of a 
shaggy, whiCJTBbric, similar to those formerly worn by w’atchmen ; 
with a variety of comforters twined round his neck, of several co¬ 
lours and fashions, nearly concealing his face, so that he looked 
somewhat as if he was about to sit on the box of a cab all day long, 
in a heavy rain. 

The gentleman of the ring, who accompanied him, Avas a thick¬ 
set fellow, with small eyes,, high cheek-bones, thick lips, and croj)- 
ped hair, of especially slang appearance, dressed in a coarse, cut¬ 
away coat, and drab-gaiters. He had evidently met with an acci¬ 
dent similar to that of Juliet when she was young, for his features 
were as flattened .as if he had fallen down upon his face very violent¬ 
ly—with so much force, indeed, that they had never recovered their 
proper outline. The trio was completed by Hoppy, limping after 
them as fast as his laniene.ss would allow, with a live rabbit of a pe¬ 
culiar "lop” in each of his shooting-coat pockets, whose increasing 
struggles and convulsions were the bccasion of much marvel, and 
more compliments from such little boys as were passing at the 
time. 

" Well, Prodgers,” said JMr. Rawkins, as soon as he had disen¬ 
cumbered himself of sufficient clothing to allow liini to speak ; 
“ well, Prodgers, what has happened — any good accident—fracture 
—eh 

" Nothing particular, sir,” was the reply. 

"Um! 1 suppose so. Hang the children! I,can’t tell what's 
come to them ; they never tumble into the fires, or under the cabs, 
or down the stairs, as they used to do ; one should think they didn’t 
do it on purpose.” ^ ♦* 

The parish p.-iid extra for casualties, which accounted for Mr. 
Rawkin’s discontent. 
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“ Mrs. Stokes has been here/’ said Johnson. “ Slie wants four 
more draughts of the ' Spiritus Juniperi Coinp:'and will call for 
them by and by.” 

“ Very good !” replied'Mr. Kawkins. “ Suppose you make it six. 
The bread-bill will be heavy this week, and I shall want some 
ground-bait on Friday. The extra three shillings will cover it.” 

“ Bob !" shouted Mr. Prodgers, in a voice that immediately com¬ 
manded the presence of the attendant, " where are the clean 
phials 

“ There ain't none,” answeretl Bob ; “ I hadn't time to shot ’em.” 

'‘Then you ought to have had," continued Prodgers; “yon 
should get up early, and take time by the padlock. Remember, the 
early bird never boils, and procrastination is the soul of business.” 

“We can send a mixture instead,” said Johnson; “ lean wash out 
thi;| Reading-sauce bottle in a minute.” 

“ No, no—by no means,” returned Rawkins; “ don’t put her up 
to it. The minute peo[jle find that a three-shilling mixture holds 
more than four eighteen-penny phials, they put the kibosh on the 
draughts; wait for the little bottles.” 

And having delivered himself of this elegant speech, Mr. Raw- 
kins inducted his friends into the back surgery, whilst Johnson and 
Prodgers put up the medicine, directed it, and finally kicked Bob 
from one to the other for five minutes, upon wringing from him a 
confession that he had given away a bottle to a man at the door, in 
exchange for three yards of new and popular compositions in ver^e, 
adapted for music ; the particular lyric which had tempted him to 
this act of dishonesty being tlie account of an individual, with a pe¬ 
culiarly tremulous name, whose powers of absorbing caloric were 
exceedingly limited. 

These things being concluded. Jack and his associate joined the 
company in the consulting-room ; and the cloth having been laid by 
the housemaid, Mr. Rawkins brought forth the champagne. Hoppy 
was accommodated with his accustomed seat near the fire, and a pot 
of porter, which he affirmed to be superior “ to any champagnes as 
ever was bred and ]\Ir. Chorkey Dags, professor of self-defence, 
being looked upon by Mr. Rawkins as a superior member of society, 
was allowed the tooth-drawing chair, by way of distinction. 

For the first ten minutes of the repast there was very little con¬ 
versation, for everybody was better engaged ; but w'hen their appe¬ 
tites had been someM’hat satisfied, the corapain' gradually bec-ame 
exceedingly noisy,-—the profes.sor of self-defence chiefly entertain¬ 
ing them with various gladiatorial reminiscences, which it is not 
worth while here to clironicle. And then, from the conversational 
style of amusement, they came to the enigmatical, in which Mr. 
Dags was a remarkable proficient. He broke tobacco-pipes into 
small pieces, and with the fragments thereof worked out deep prob¬ 
lems of foxes going over rivers, with geese and pecks of oats, in 
boats of deficient capacity ; and then he conjured with the bowls of 
the pipes, and a calomel jiill, that had been made a long time, in the 
manner of the pea and thimble; and getting more confidential, ex¬ 
posed the different methods made use of by dishonest people to in¬ 
sure success in tossing up u coin, and speculating upon its obverse 
and reverse as it descends; together with many otherJCrafty inan- 
uMivre.s, whicli came under his category of “dodg^^all to the 
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great delight of the company, especially Bob, who looked upon 
him as a great magician, and could not take his eyes from him. 

"What are you about, sir?” cried Mr. Prodgers, breaking his 
glass by accident, and immediately boxing Bob’s ears for doing it, to 
divert attention. 


" Where are you driving to now ?" exclaimed Johnson, giving 
him a contrc-coup, which drove him in a different direction. 

" You are always breaking something or another," said Mr. 
Rawkins, dealing the devoted Bob a third blow, which knocked him 


into a tea-chest rabbit-hutch, wherein he remain firmly wedged. 

“You are too good to him, Rawkins,” said Mr. Prodgers, getting 
slightly familiar, from the juice of the grape, or gooseberry, as the 
case might have been. " lie knows right reckonings corrupt good 
manners, and imposes upon it. Get up, sir!” 

But this Bob was perfectly unable to do; and so, as he was (^ite 
out of everybody's way, they left him, and went on with their en¬ 
tertainment. Mr. Rawkins, who always led the conversation round 
to muscular activity, and feats of strength, began to show his power 
in squeezing the top of a pewter-pot into an ellipse with his hand, 
and defying others to open his fist when he had closed it. Then he 


took off his dressing-gown, and commenced a display of gymnas¬ 
tics with the aid of the staples and hooks driven into the walls and 
ceiling; and wliilsthe was doing this, Mr. Dags persuaded Johnson 
to put on a pair of boxing-gloves, and have a spar with him. Mr. 
Prodgers and Hoppy took their places on each side of the fire-place, 
with a couple of pipes, and the beer on the hob; so that altogether 
the room presented as singular a spectacle for the house of a medical 
man as any one could well conceive. But Mr. Rawkins stood alone 


in the profession for peculiarity. 4 

On this very day, and at this particular time, Mr.®. Grimley and 
her daughter were wending their way from the heights of Islington 
towards the street in which Mr. Rawkins had pitched his dwelling, 
or, rather, the roof of his pigeonries. Their business was a mission 
of charity ; for Miss Gnmley, finding that offers became scarcer 
every day, and that marrying young men appeared, in her opinion 
at least, to be gradually disappearing from the face of the earth, had 
taken up tracts and canary-birds as a last resource, stedfastly re¬ 
fusing all invitations, even of the mildest kind, in Passion-week, and 
making great numbers of list tippets and worsted mits for inferior 
children. She had also joined a district society for visiting poor 
people at their own houses, and seeing what they wanted, which, as 
the wants were never supplied, was an amusing occupation, at a 
small outlay; and she kept a circulating-library of serious pamph¬ 
lets, which she was good enough to lend to any of her flock who 
would keep them clean, and bring them back again. So that she 
was pronounced an amiable young woman by the senior ladies of 
Islington, as well as an estimable young person, and a girl of great 
sense. On the morning in question she had started with her mother 
to make one of her usual rounds, calling upon the baker’s wife, Mrs. 
Stokes, for some local information; for she felt a great veneration 
towards the house qf Stokes, and dealt with it for bread, although 
the shop was some distance from their abode; because Mr. Stokes, 
acting undi|r the wishes of his wife, only <lisplayed religious an- 
nouncero^^ in his window, to the exclusion of all play-bills, and 
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other unseemly placards, which proceeding met with the higj^st 
encouragement from the Grimleys, albeit they had whilome inclined 
to private theatricals. But, as the religion of display and the reli¬ 
gion of the heart are two sentiments entirely opposed to each other, 
this apparent paradox is not to be wondered at. " 

We have stated that Mr, Hawkins was always remarkably polite 
and subdued towards Mrs. Stokes, seeing that she was a good pa¬ 
tient, and the bread of the household depended upon her indisposi¬ 
tion ; and consequently Mrs. Stokes held the medical man in high 
estimation, she being comparatively blind to his eccentricities, and 
always recommended him whenever it lay in her power ; so that, 
being unable upon the present occasion to give the Grimleys all the 
information they desired, she volunteered to conduct and introduce 
them to Mr. Hawkins, who being the parish doctor, would most 
probably know all about it; at the same time hinting, that should 
they ever think of changing their present medical attendant, she 
knew of no one more eligible than her fjivourite, whose excellent 
treatment of her indigestions she lauded to the highest point. 

Mrs. and Miss Grimley accepted her offer, as it would introduce 
them to a practitioner whose mind was properly regulated; and 
they set off together towards his house. No one was in the shop 
when they entered; but sounds of mirth proceeded from the back- 
surgery, as well as occasional cries, which they at first imagined to 
arise from the consecutive extraction of teeth from many patients. 
But Mrs. Grimley, finding no notice taken of the signal made by 
tapping her parasol upon the counter, was about to advance and 
repeat it rather louder, when a sudden scuffle was heard, the door 
appeared to be burst open with some violence, and Mr. Chorkey 
Dags threw a back somersault into the shop, finally plumping down 
on the floor at the feet of the terror-stricken visitors, whither he had 
been driven by a sudden and well-planted blow from Jack Johnson, 
who now stood in the doorway, without his coat, and wearing the 
gloves, his face flushed, and his hair disordered, fVom the amicable 
contest he had been engaged in. Mr. Prodgers and Hoppy were 
still sitting on either side of the fire-place, watching the scientific 
displays of the two athletx ; and Bob, whom nobody had thought fit 
to release from the private box which he had taken all to himself, 
was very contentedly looking on from the rabbit-hutch,.and surrep¬ 
titiously devouring part of a pork-pie in the confusion. 

But where was Mr. Hawkins ?—for as the eyes of the scared 
visitors had first been directed by circumstances to the ground, they 
did not at once perceive him; and when they did, they were more 
bewildered than ever. HaSway up the side of the room, grasping 
two large staples, and with his body thrown out by powerful mus¬ 
cular force, at right angles from the wall, in the manner of those 
remarkable individuals who enact monkeys and strong men at the 
minor theatres, was Mr, Hawkins, in a position which would have 
qualified him to assume the name of a Persian Impossible, a Caout¬ 
chouc Convolutionist, an Egyptian Brother, or any other title he 
might have chosen to adopt. 

To this rapid action succeeded a perfect immovability of all par¬ 
ties, from the combined influences of terror, s&rprise, and want of 
breath, forming an extempore tablean vivant of the most original com¬ 
position, which those who delight in such dull and wearisome en- 
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acfiiients would have been much gratified at beholding. JMr. Raw- 
kins was the only exception to the statue-like deportment of the 
others ; for, not being aware of the presence of strangers, and above 
all, of the pio(,^s*Mrs. Stokes, he was still posturing in his elevated 
position, flinging *his legs about to display the flexibility and power 
of his joints, and just upon the point of requesting Mr. Prodgers to 
hang a fourteen-pound weight upon his calves; but, as soon as he 
perceived Mrs. Stokes and two other ladies, he dropped from his 
laborious attitude as if he had been shot, and scuffling on his dress¬ 
ing-gown, advanced towards them. 

" Ha! JMrs. Stokes, I am glad to see you,” he exclaimed, with 
most ready assurance. “ Ladies—pray be under no alarm—you have 
called at the hour of our professional studies. I lear we have some¬ 
what startled you.” 

There was certainly very just ground for the alarm of Mr. Raw- 
kins. The visitors had not yet recovered themselves sufficiently to 
speak. 

“ We demonstrate, each day, at one,” continued Mr. Rawkins, 
"the power of the animal fibre in the muscularSuch 
practical examples are worth an age of lectures. Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Prodgers—gentlemen—we will close the class for this morning.” 

And gently urging the professor of self-defence into the back- 
suigery, he closed the door, shutting all the re.st in with him, and 
begged to know to what circumstance he was indebted for the ho¬ 
nour of this visit. This was soon stated, when the ladies had reco¬ 
vered themselves sufficiently to speak, which, however, was not ful¬ 
some minutes, whilst Mr. Rawkins was equally breathless from his 
late exertions. At length, when they had gained the necessary in¬ 
formation, after the head of the establishment had consulted his 
assistant, to whom the care of the parochial patients was principally 
entrusted, they took their departure, leaving Mrs. Stokes to get her 
medicine, and detail some fresh ailments to Mr. Rawkins. 

" What an extraordinary scene, my love/’ said Mrs. Griinley, feel¬ 
ing a little reassured at being once more in the street. 

“ Very, mamma,” replied her daughter. " Do you think they 
were all tipsy, or really studying ?” 

" I am sure I can’t tell, my dear,” returned Mrs. Grimley ; " but 
I am glad we have found out how that Mr. Johnson employs his 
time. He appeared ashamed to speak to us.” 

This was in reality not the case; for Jack had not recognised the 
ladies in the bustle of the moment. 

" How angry the Ledburys will be, if they know we have disco¬ 
vered where their favourite lives’,—for Fsuppose he lives there,” said 
Miss Grimley. 

"And what news it will be for Mrs. Hoddle! You must go in 
this evening, Jane, and tell her all about it.” 

" Emma Ledbury need not plume herself so upon her conquest,” 
said Miss Grimley, with a toss of her head. " She does not appear 
to have got any such great catch, after all." 

"I think not,” said Mrs. Grimley ; “but I always said I thought 
him a very wild jroung man. Mrs. Ledbury is such a thorough 
manoBUvrer, it will serve them right if it all turns out very badly, 
and 1 shall not be sorry if it does.” 

And having delivered themselves of these friendly sentiments, 
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which contained their own creed of their duty towards their neigh¬ 
bour, Mrs. and Miss Grimley proceeded on their inksion of religion 
and charity ; no doubt thanking Providence that //< g if mi nds at least 
were actuated by pure and disinterested motives. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Wliicli treats of the cmmtry connexionsj|)|^hgJjj^jyj^^ 

The village of Clumpley, to which Titus had escorted his sister, 
was pleasantly situated upon the banks of the Tltaraes, about a score 
of miles from London, and during the summer formed a great place 
of resort for numbers of gentlemen, who thought the extreme of 
earthly happiness was obtained by sitting iu a punt all day long, 
and watchitjg a bit of painted cork float along the water. It was a 
picturesque, quiet place; not on any high road from any town of 
importance to any other, so that its commercial interests were chiefly 
confined to its own limits, as well as the ideas of its inhabitants, in 
the casual fashion of small country towns. But, whilst places of 
greater pretensions in the neighbourhood had become bankrupt, 
from the decline of coaches on their line, and increase of railways, 
Clumpley flourished from those very circumstances ; for the neigh¬ 
bouring station opened a very ready communication with the metro¬ 
polis, and brought visiters down I'roni town, who were not previously 
aware that there was sucli a place in existence. 

The chief feature in the topography of Clumpley was certainly 
the High Street; for in this thoroughfare most of the traffic of the 
community took place, and within its boundaries were comprisr-d all 
the public buildings of the village, the most important, next to the 
church, being the Literary and Scientific Institution, which frowned 
with classic severity upon the public house opposite, silently re- 
])l*oaching the frequenters. Most of the professions, too, resided in 
High Street, the law taking precedence in point of wealth, and me¬ 
dicine standing first as regarded numbers ; and as there were four 
medical men in the village, which was of reasonable size, and none 
of them spoke to the other, each had his own followers, and the 
society was thus divided into as many sets, whose transactions fur¬ 
nished constant amusement for each other. Of course there was not 
an inhabitant whose income and expenditure were not generally 
known and canvassed; and when strangers entered the village they 
caused mu'cfc excitement, for people ran to their doors to see them 
pass, and afterwards collected into little knots to discuss the pro¬ 
bable cause of their arrival. On fair and market-days, however, 
strange faces did not cause any very great excitement; for then 
burly men in top-boots entered the village in numbers from the wild 
adjacent districts, only known to the doctors’ assistants and relieving 
officers. Some rode large-boned horses, and came alone ; others 
drove portions of their family in sturdy chaise-carts, and these w^re 
left in long rows in front of the inn, to the great joy and diversion 
of the little boys, who climbed into all of them bv turns, and drove 
imagmary horses, until scared away > by the ostmr. There was a 
bran^ stage-coach that ran through Clumpley to some unimportant 
place, which appeared to have been overlooked in the general extev- 
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mination of such vehicles, and its arrival w change horses was a 

f jeat epAch in the transactions of the day. The passengers which it 
i^ied—seldom more than two or three—were regarded by the in¬ 
habitants jgaj dPfe g travellers of peculiar enterprise; and if a parcel 
was atfor any one in the village, it served those who 
were not lucky enough to see the address to talk about all day long, ^ 
as to who it could be for, what it contained, and where.it came, 
from. 

The Literary and Scientific Institution, above alluded to, might 
be considered'‘g8'‘l3|y ^^P orBe, or Exchange of Clumpley, — not in a 
mercantile point of view, but as a spot where the inhabitants were 
accustomed to meet from various parts of the village, and sometimes 
from the adjacent hamlets. The museum attached to this establish¬ 
ment was highly interesting, and filled with curiosities, which some¬ 
times included the visitors. Everybody in the neighbourhood had 
been requested to contribute something when it was first started ; 
and accordingly, those whose houses were limited for space looked 
upon it as a safety-valve to get rid of all superfluous rubbish. First 
of all came, as a matter of course, models of canoes, and bows and 
arrows, with spears and paddles, from the South Seas, presented by 
the old captain who lived out on the Green. Then arrived some 
stufied birds and plaster busts, with three volumes of the Poor Law 
Reports, and a clothes-basket full of minerals and fossils, that no¬ 
body understood. But when these various things came to be ad¬ 
mired, and small labels attached to them blazoned forth the names of 
the donors, the inhabitants began endeavouring to outvie each other 
in the value of their presents, and poured their choicest curiosities 
into the museum with lavish generosity, not always without occa¬ 
sional wishes, when the enthusiasm was over, that they had them 
back again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer, at whose house Emma was about to stay 
upon her country-visit, were connexions of Mrs. Ledbury—worthy 
and comfortable people, with two children, a son and a daughter, 
about the same ages as Titus and his sister. The old folks did not 
often go to town, no persuasions having up to the present time ever 
proved sufficient to get Mrs. Wilmer upon the railway, the train of 
which, she imagined, was a species of enormous rocket, that went 
off with a whisk I and shot the passengers from one station to an¬ 
other. Mr. Wilmer occasionally paid a visit to the metropolis at re¬ 
gular intervals, to look after his dividends, and was now and then 
seen at Martoi£ane; but this was the extent of his p ereg rinations. 
Neither were the visits to town of his son, Mr, John llPmer, more 
frequent, for he was a sportsman, and found few pleasures in Lon¬ 
don accordant with his own tastes; but the daughter, Fanny, was in 
the habit of^oing.4# stay every year with the Ledburys,— an excur¬ 
sion she always Idoked forward to with the greatest delight. And, 
indeed, upon these occasions her parents always had very great 
trouble in.getting her back again, for when a day was fixed upon 
for her return, some party or excursion always arose, that rendered 
it'nei^liary for her to stay some few days longer.’ And upon these 
occasions Fanny Wilmer was accustomed to be in a great flurry 
about her dre8s,-^what she should wear, and which mode was most 
in vqgue,—always prevailing upon Emma to go shopping with h^r, 
as she did not like to trust to her own taste in London, although at 
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Clumpley she usually set the fashion. Altogether, indeed, she had 
a great opinion of Emma's acquirements, and usual looked to her 
for instructions in carriage and demeanour, all of which she care** 
fully followed ; so that Jack Johnson, who had now and then met 
her at Ledbury s, said she was not altogether so rustic in her man¬ 
ners as some of the provincial beauties he had occasionally met, see- 
ing that she knew how to waltz, and could sit down properly. For 
Jack observed, jn confidence, to Titu.s, that be could usually tell the 
country.girls when they entered a room ; they generally settled down 
upon unseat at once, as soon as they had been received, and appeared 
glad of the refuge the chair afforaed; whereas, the London young 
ladies always looked calmly about them, and spread*their dress out 
very carefully before they sank gently upon the rout-seats, in order 
that it might possess no unseemly creases upon rising. Fanny Wil. 
mer had, moreover, a shade of blue in her composition, for which she 
•was indebted to the lectures at the scientific institution above-men- 
tioned. But the azure tint was like the same colour upon one of the 
dissolving-views — very transparent, and never obtrusive; indeed, 
she sometimes used to wish that the Ledburys hnd taken her more 
to the opera, and less to the Polytechnic Institution, that she might 
have been able to talk to her partners about Giselle and the Puritan! 
as well as the other young ladies. Nevertheless, she always spent a 
very pleasant evening, and the description of the supper, and the 
party in general, used to serve her to talk about for weeks after she 
ultimately got home. And when she had talked the subject out to 
her own family, she recapitulated it all to the Mrs. Hoddle of the 
neighbourhood — for there is a Mrs. Hoddle residing in all country 
towns, who collects and retails all the news, and, despite the quarrels 
of medical men, and the bickerings of the small gentilities, is on 
friendly terms of visiting with everybody. 

As the peculiar carriage before-mentioned drew up at the gate of 
Mr. Wilmer’s house, the old gentleman came out to welcome his 
vi.sitors, and the ladies remained at the windows, perpretrating a se¬ 
ries of smiles and nods, that would have done honour to a mandarin 


—Fanny being at one, and Mrs. Wihner at the other, in a cap so 
beautiful, that you would scarcely have thought it possible to group 
so many artificial flow'ers upon so small a space of net and wire. 
When the two servjints, assisted by the driver, and the guard who 
had ridden upon the spikes behind, had got all the luggage from the 
fly, Mr. Wilmer escorted his visitors to the parlour, where a hearty 
welcome burst from the familyjassembled; indeed, Mr. John Wilmer 
seized Titus's hand with a grasp that numbed his fingers for ten 
minutes afterwards. And then, after the first greetings, and parti¬ 
cular inquiries after the health of everybody, and punctual delivery 
of the kind loves and regards which had been sent, Emma withdrew 
with Fanny to divest herself of her travelling costume, and have a 
long conversation of secrets, after the manner of young ladies in 

g eneral; and the old gentleman drew Titus into the garden, to show 
im the great improvements that had taken place in the disposition 
of the cucumber-beds since last year; of which, as Titus had not 
the least recollection how they were placed before, he, of Course, 
expressed much admiration at their altered state. And next John 
showed him the old mare, who was being blistdred, and the new 
cow, and the wheelbarrow he had built himself, and the tame phea- 

VOh. XIII. 2 H 
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sant with the poultry, all of which objects elicited Mr. Ledbury's 
warmest approbation. But when he heard that at the ensuing races 
there was a chance of IMiss Seymour, the conladina of the “ Antedi¬ 
luvians,” being asked to stay at Mr. Wilmer's, with whom he was 
aware she was acquainted, and that he also would be expected, his 
gratification was most unbounded; for the valentine and the ball 
had formed an epoch in Mr, Ledbury’s life—the establishment of a 
lock and weir in the river of his thoughts, turning their stream into 
another channel, and causing much commotion. 

It was not long before dinner re-assembled the family, and then, 
for the first time, Mr. Wilmer informed Titus of the treat in store 
for that evening. It appeared that the Clumpley Institution pos¬ 
sessed a library,—that is to say, an extensive series of book-shelves; 
but as the funds of the establishment, in company with other scien¬ 
tific societies, were not very flourishing, there was no money to buy 
books. In consequence of this circumstance, the committee had 
put forth an appeal to the world, which had been answered by va¬ 
rious learned gentlemen volunteering to lecture for nothing,—at 
least upon their mere expenses being paid them,—in order that the 
receipts might be applied to the purchase of books; and the first 
meeting was to take place that evening, when the lecture-room 
would be once more opened, after having remained in undisturbed 
tranquillity for some time. There were to be experiments with the 
gases, and chemical transformations ; tricks with the air-pump, and 
dissolving views; electrotype, and galvanic batteries,—in fact, all 
sorts of entertaining sights; for tbe’Institution possessed some very 
good apparatus, presented to it in one of the enthusiastic fits of ge¬ 
nerosity above alluded to, by a former inhabitant of the town,— 
although, unfortunately, nobody now knew how to use it. Mr. Wil¬ 
mer was one of the committee, as also was Mr. John, and they had 
promised to use their endeavours to get up a large party, so that the 
arrival of Titus and his sister was most opportune, at the same time 
that the lecture provided some little amuse.ment for their visitors. 

After dinner, Emma was prevailed upon to play some new qua- 
drilles upon the old-fashioned six-octa\^e square piano, which had 
been an inhabitant of Clumpley for many years; and next she played 
the annual duet with Miss Wilmer, which they always performed 
when they were together, being a popular arrangement of “ Cease 
your funning," with variations. After a great deal of pressing, they 
got Titus to sing, which with him was always a very rare occur¬ 
rence, his talent m that line being very latent, and only fostered by 
the encouragin^dea that he was in the country, where people were 
not so addicte^to quizzing as in London. But, nevertheless, he 
succeeded tolerably well in the lyrical expression of the desire he 
felt to be a butterfly, which was one of the most modern songs they 
found in the music canterbury, although Miss Wilmer, who accom¬ 
panied him, occasionally got a little before him, and did not rest 
sufficiently at the pauses to give it proper effect. Mr. Wilmer sat 
under the veranda, for it was a very fine afternoon, upon a most un¬ 
comfortable seat made of crooked boughs, smoking a pipe in com¬ 
pany with his son, who, however, could not reli.sh anything but 
cigars; and Mrs. Wilmer made tea, and thanked everybody for 
playing and singing, as soon as they had finished, and sometimes 
before, which was rather awkward. However, they were all very 
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happy, and the time passed pleasantly enough until the hour arrived 
for them to go the Institution, when they set off, Mr. John Wilmer 
most proud to have Emma Ledbury as his companion, more espe¬ 
cially when he considered the sensation her new London spring- 
fashion bonnet would cause upon entering the lecture-room. And 
Mr. John himself was a fine young man, whom many match-making 
mammas looked at with anxious eyes as a most eligible suitor for 
their daughters. But Emma did not fully appre/ziate the enviable 
situation in which she was placed; for, as they sauntered along the 
village towards the Institution, breathing the sweet fresh air of the 
country, and looking at the green May foliage and the clear sky, we 
fear she was thinking more of Ja^ Johnson in the close, gloomy 
doctor's shop in Clerkenwell. 


(HArxiiB XXXI. 

The opening of the Clumpley Liteiary and Scientific Iiiilitiiiloii. 

It was a great day for Clumpley on which the gas was first intro- 
duced there by the enterprise of the townspeople. The whole place 
on that eventful evening was in one fever of excitement. Little 
boys followed the lamplighter with unceasing huzzas, and cheered 
louder than eter as each jet of light burst fbrth from the lamp; 
sober inhabitants left their houses, and walked about the streets as 
though they had been at V^auxhall ; suppers were cooked by gas at 
the manufactory ; and there was a report that the directors and con¬ 
tractors all feasted together inside the gasometer, which obtained 
universal credence, inasmuch as several of the guests were very 
much indisposed the next day, which they attributed solely to the 
noxious vapours of the hydrogen floating in their banquet-room. 
Previously to this eventful change, the only lights in the village had 
been two oil-lamps over the doors of the chief inns, and one at the 
establishment of the principal medical man; but, as the two first 
were always extinguished at eleven o’clock, and the last usually 
went out by itself about the same time, from the circumstance of the 
owner’s persisting in using some new gimcrack invention, that was 
to give ten times the light of ordinary oil at a quarter the cost, 
which never answered, the streets were in darkness throughout tlie 
night. This, however, was of little consecpience ; for theClurapley- 
ites were an early people, usually retiring to bed about half-past ten, 
at which time any belated individual walking down the village 
might observe all the lights in the upper windows of the houses, 
now and then popping out very suddenly, as the inmate sought his 
French bed. And after this nobody was about, nor was any sound 
heard except the sheep-bells on the distant pastures, and the night- 
bells at the contiguous doctor’s. 

The excitement of the gas-had not quite finished when Mr. Led¬ 
bury and Emma arrived at the village, and a demonstration of its 
nature and properties was to be one of the principal features of the 
evening’s lecture. As they approached the Institution, they per¬ 
ceived a great throng of company wending thnir way towards it, 
most of whom were greeted by Mr. Wilmer and his family. First 
of all came up the young ladies from Theresa House Academy, on 
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the old London road, walking two and two, and admitted upon pay¬ 
ment of sixpence each, when they displayed the most extraordinary 
diplomacy in getting as far away from the teachers as they could. 
Then arrived the preparatory school for young gentlemen from six 
to twelve, who entered somewhat less orderly, and divided the hour 
usually appointed to the lectures into ten minutes of attention, ten 
minutes of wriggling about, ten minutes of squabbling sotlo voce, and 
the remaining half hour in sleep. The seats on the first row were 
reserved for the committee and their friends, most of whom were 
present, including the Wilmer detachment of spectators; and tlie 
body of the lecture-room was filled with those who were subscribers, 
as well as many other visitors, who were not. The museum and li¬ 
brary had been brushed up, and**8et off to the best advantage by the 
indefatigable librarian who was Ki^wjtaking the tickets, to entice new 
supporters ; and the table in the lecture-room was covered with a 
new green-baize, bound with yellow, and presented by the ladies of 
Clumpley, on which were displayed all the apparatus for the lecture, 
some of which was so singular in appearance, that the less-informed 
of the company were for a time divided in their opinions as to whe¬ 
ther they had come to see an exhibition of conjuring or philosophy. 
And after these curious things, the chief objects of attention were 
Emma Ledbury and Titus; who, being strangers, were therefore 
capable ofproducing a great sensation in a country-place like Clump- 
ley ; not exceeded by the emotion caused when the Pittefabrics—the 
great people of the village, who found scarcely .anybody good 
enough to visit in the neighbourhood,-;—entered the room, and took 
their seats upon the benches, just like ordinary persons. 

At length all the company had arrived, and at eight o'clock the 
secretary appeared at the table, and was received with much ap¬ 
plause—the old gentlemen of the committee on the front seats agi¬ 
tating their gaiters, and using their umbrellas with much effect. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen," observed the secretary, who, not being 
habituated to oratorial display, was somewhat nervous at addre.ssing 
so large an assembly,—“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy in being 
able to announce the following donations to the library and mu¬ 
seum. {Hear ! hear !) 

’ “ Mr, Shumbanks—a bottle of Isle of Wight sand, with a view of 
the Needles ; some cinders of bank-notes; and an oyster-shell from 
the Royal George.” 

These were interesting, curiosities, and were welcomed accord- 
ingl.V. 

“Mr. Jones — three volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1745; the second volume of an Encyclopaedia, from cap to ops ; a 
large bust, name unknown; and some pieces of granite. 

“ Mr. Gallett, Dr. Papworth's pupil—skeleton of a cat's head ; 
thunderbolt found in a cow’s heart; a tooth supposed to have be¬ 
longed to Julius Ctesar; and a working model of the guillotine, with 
criminal to match.” 

, Mr, Gallett was rather a favourite, having promisetl to give the 
society a lecture upon popular physiology, and therefore these pre¬ 
sents elicited muen applause. The secretary now appeared as if 
about to make a c( 3 mmunication of extra importance. 

“ The young ladies of Theresa House,” he continued—“ Two trans¬ 
fer fire-screens for the library; some perforated card flower-baskets; 
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two book-marks, worked with ‘souvenir’ and ‘I'amitU’ in silk and 
gold; some worsted rugs for the curiosities; a butterfly pen-wiper, 
and a drawing of the Institution.” 

Hereat was a great sensation; the young gentlemen clapped their 
hands, and the young ladies blushed; whilst the governesses look¬ 
ed blandly round, but with a proper expression pf pride, as much as 
to say, “ See what can be done at our academy . " 

These, with a few more similar'bequests, completed the list of do¬ 
nations, and then the secretary begged to introduce the lecturer to 
the audience. Whereupon he dived into a back-room, and imme¬ 
diately returned, leading forth a gentleman in black, with his hair 
curled, and wristbands turned up, whom he marshalled into the room 
as Mr, Wilson, of London. Mr. Ledbury, who was on one of the 
front benches, directly thought he had seen him before. He men¬ 
tioned this circumstance to Emma, whose memory of faces was some¬ 
what remarkable, and to her was he indebted for the information, 
which he saw was correct as soon as it was given. There was no 
mistake at all about the matter—the gentleman who came forward to 
address the company was Mr. Roderick Doo! And of this he was 
furthermore convinced when that ubiquitous individual, upon ad¬ 
vancing to the table, caught sight, of Til^s and his sister. For a 
moment he started ; but then, recovering his placidity, bowed very 
graciously to them both, upon which the remainder of the audience 
immediately set ]\Ir. Wilmer’s visitors down as people of import¬ 
ance, from their being on such familiar terms with a London 
lecturer. * 

When the applause had subsided, after Mr. EToo had bent several 
turns very gracefully to the company, he commenced the lecture 
with an easy assurance, at which Mr. Ledbury was perfectly asto¬ 
nished. 

After a short preliminary address, in which he spoke of the sun 
of knowledge dispelling the mists of ignorance, through the medium 
of institutions like the present, at which the committee looked very 
approvingly, as well as hinted at the proud star that Clumpley had 
become in the scientific hemisphere, since it hsid sent a representa¬ 
tive to eat and drink at the British Association, and paralyze that 
learned body by his paper in section Q, upon The totality of de¬ 
pendence in phrenology and fireworks upon metaphysical electri¬ 
city,” wherein such powerful arguments were adduced in support of 
the theory, that no one was able to refute them in the slightest 
manner. After this, he proceeded to state that he should divide the 
lecture into two parts: the first consisting of ^various experiments 
with the gases and other agents, and the second comprising the ce¬ 
lebrated Dissolving Views, He also added, that as he should need 
some trifling assistance in the course of liis experiments, he was 
happy to see in front of the table a talented gentleman of his acquaint¬ 
ance,—Professor Ledbury, of the learned societies,—whose valuable 
aid he should be too happy to secure. Mr. Ledbury started, ind 
turned very red, when he first heard his name mentioned; but, cal¬ 
culating upon distinguishing himself, which was always a great 
point with him, he yielded to IMr. Doo's solicitations, and took his 
place at his side, amidst the applause of the acidience, to whom he 
made an imposing obeisance. And indeed, as Emma remarked to 
, Mrs. Wihuer, who felt much temporary gratification at their visitor 
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being so celebrated a person, with liis spectacles, and mild expres¬ 
sion of countenance, he looked very like a philosopher. 

On the table in front of Mr. Doo was a large array of wide- 
mouthed stoppered bottles, apparently full of nothing, but which 
in reality contained various gases, that he had been preparing in the 
lecturers’ room during the day, in a mysterious manner, and by the f 
aid of sundry gun-barrels, wash-tubs, and bladders, to the intense 
bewilderment of the librarian, who could nof%>Jlceive what they 
were intended for, but settled it at last by putting down Mr. Doo as 
the Wigard of the North getting ready the celebrated gun-delusion, 
of Avhich he was more firmly convinced when that gentleman drew 
a union-jack handkerchief from his ppeket, and asked the librarian 
if he could procure him a guinea-ptg or small rabbit, all of which 
things, he was aw'are, were in great request with necromancers in 
general. 

Oxygen—^the universal sheet-anchor of all lecturers at scientific 
institutions—was the first element chosen by Mr, Doo for his expe¬ 
riments; and, to give proper tffect to them, tlie lights were put half 
down by the librarian, who sat in the corner of the room, and turned 
a handle connected with the gas-metre. First of all, Mr. Doo lighted 
a match, which he blew out, and introduced into a bottle of gas, 
when it was immedititely rekindledVith a vivid flame. This was 
much applauded; but when he inserted a piece of incandescent 
charcoal into another bottle, which sparkled into a thousand corrus- 
cations, like a brilliant squib, the delight of the boys was so great 
that they could not contain their approbation, until sundry cuffs and 
boxes from the usher resounded throughithe semi-obscurity of the 
lecture-room. Upon this, order was once more restored, and they 
were again quiet, except Master Wheeler, .m ill-conducted lad, who, 
having first imitated the ascent of a sky-rocket with his mouth, and 
next thrown a piece of chewed paper at Mr. Ledbury’s spectacles, 
was finally discovered, and treated with several whacks of a cane 
across the shoulders, as a preliminary to fiirttier punishment when 
he got home ; which, however, did not prevent him from kissing his 
hand the next minute to the half-boarder at Theresa House, in which 
rude act he was detected by the English teacher, who immediately 
desired Miss Chapman, the half-boarder in question, to come and sit 
by her side, where she remained, in extreme surveillance, duriim the 
remainder of the lecture. 

Hydrogen was next touched upon by Mr. Doo, who, with the 
.assistance of Mr. Ledbury, inflated a small balloon over the gas-pipe, 
which ascended rapidly to the ceiling, and there kept stationary, 
and from which no looks nor intimidations could withdraw the eyes 
of th^||rboys, who gazed at it unceasingly, to see what it would do 
next. This led to a short dissertation upon atmospheric voyages; 
and Mr. Doo drew the attention of the audience to a diagram some¬ 
what resembling a flying wheelbarrow, which he said was a machine 
of his own invention for aerial travelling; and when he explained 
its manner of action, it appeared in every way worthy of Mr. Doo's 
peculiar talents, and perfectly convinced Mr. Ledbury, in his enthu¬ 
siasm, that the ingenious projector, in spite of the many skilful and 
renowned people who bore his name, was the greatest Doo that had 
ever lived, 

“ It is impossible,” said the supposed professor, “ to form the least 
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idea of the triumphs in celestial science which this apparatus will 
achieve. The moon will become another portion of our boundless 
empire; and all the twinkling stars, which even from infancy, when 
our hopes and fears were to each other known, have attracted our 
attention, and made us wonder what they are, all above the heavens 
30 high, like a diamond in the sky, will export their choicest pro¬ 
ducts to our favoured isle.” 

The pathos, national pride, and domestic sympathy of this short 
address came Iiome to the hearts of all present, and they cheered the 
lecturer warmly, two or three of the committee .«criously dislocating 
their umbrellas in the excitement of their applause. And so much 
had the professor’s speech warmed them up to the subject, that we 
firndy believe, if he had stated he was about to construct one of his 
machines in reality, and required innumerable shareholders to bring 
it to perfection, that several speculators then present would imme¬ 
diately have put down their names as part proprietors of the certain 
profits that would accrue from this wonderful invention. The 
whole affair was so plausible, so simple (in the diagram), and alto¬ 
gether, to a person of the smallest mechanical knowledge, so likely 
to succeed at the very first glance, that there was no doubt of the 
old-fashioned balloons being entirely superseded. And, indeed, Mr. 
Doo stated that a JNlr. (ireen was one of his stanchest patrons,— 
Avbicb perfectly convinced the audience, conceiving it to be Mr. 
Green the celebrated aeronaut, of the importance of the invention. 
Hut on this ])oint Mr. Ledbury alone was not quite so sanguine; 
for he knew that, from time immemorial, the Doos had always relied 
upon the Greens for their chief sujiport. 

The next gas to which 1 shall direct your attention,” said the 
professor, returning to his lecture, “ is called carbonic acid: it is a 
very heavy gas, as you perceive.” 

But of this the audience were not so perfectly assured, as Mr. Doo 
merely apjieared to be pouring an imaginary fluid from one empty 
ale-glass into another, 

“ It is destructive,” he continued, “ to flame and animal life, 
which, if the ladies wish, I will immediately demonstrate by stifling 
a rabbit in a vessel of it.” 

Of course the ladies did not desire this proof; and, as Mr. Doo 
had no rabbit, it was so far fortunate. 

“ Professor Ledbury will now assist me in showing the power of 
this gas over flame. You perceive I take this lighted taper, and you 
will sec that, when I introduce it into this bottle of carbonic acid, it 
will be extinguished as suddenly as if it was plunged under wiiter.' 

Mr. Ledbury, happy to distinguish himself, received the bottle of 
gas with an important air, and held it towards the lecturer, whilst 
Mr. Doo lighted a small piece of taper, and held }t to the mouth of 
the bottle. But no sooner was the stopper removed than a bright 
flash of light, accompanied by a bang, which shook the building to 
its very foundation, scared the astounded audience. Mr. Doo leapt 
with convulsive energy to the.other side of the table; Mr. Ledbury 
was knocked backwards int^l a large tub of water, which answered 
the purpose of a pneumatic trough; and the librarian, who directed 
the gas, turned it suddenly off in his fright, amidst the screams of 
the young ladies, the huzzas of the boys — mHio thought it was part 
of the experiment, and look advantage of the dark to kick up what 
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noise they liked, without fear of discovery,—and the general bewil¬ 
derment of the whole assembly. 

The greatest confusion ensued, and the professor for some time 
vainly endeavoured to make himself heard amidst the tumult. At 
length a light was obtained from a spirit-lamp that was burning 
upon tlie table, and gas was soon rekindled, when the company 
were somewhat re-assured to see Mr. Ledbury and the professor still 
alive, and not blown into small fragments, as they had anticipated, 
but in full possession of their energies, — the former gentleman 
wringing his coat-tails, and Mr. Doo preparing to address the assem¬ 
bly. A few words explained the accident, in which it appeared that 
the lecturer, instead of carbonic acid, had confided a bottle of oxy- 
hydrogen gas to Mr. Ledbury’s care, which being highly explosive, 
had gone off so unexpectedly; but fortunately without any ill ef¬ 
fects. The table was, however, thrown into so much confusion, that 
it was thought advisable to conclude the first portion of the lecture, 
and go on to the dissolving-views, the indulgence of the audience 
being claimed for ten minutes, in order to make the necessary pre¬ 
parations ; and then the professor and his assistant retired into the 
lecturer’s room, and the vice-president went to inquire about the 
health of the Fitzfabrics after the alarm. 

“ Well, Mr. Ledbury, and how are you?" asked Roderick, as they 
closed the door after them. “ I was surprized to see you; you were 
equally surprised to see me in such a position, I have no doubt; but 
I am always happy to lend my poor abilities to the advancement of 
science." 

I certainly did not expect to meet you here," replied Titus. 

“ Of course not! how should you ?—how should you ? And the 
name, too,— ha! ha! Professor Wilson 1 it is at the wish of my fa¬ 
mily I adopt that sobriquet. Allow me the pleasure of taking a glass 
of wine with you.” 

There was a bottle of sherry, and sixpenny worth of mixed biscuits 
on the table, provided by the liberality of the committee, and Mr. 
Doo poured out for Titus and himself, chiding Mr. Ledbury for not 
having been to see him, which, as he had never been informed by 
Roderick where he lived, could not be construed into a direct breach 
of politeness. 

All right!” said Mr. Doo, peeping out at the door. “ The por¬ 
ter is hanging up the transparent screen, and this is the apparatus,” 
pointing to two magic-lanierns standing side-by-side on a box, with 
a winch in front, that shut up the lens of one whilst it opened the 
other. 

“The contrivance appears very simple,” said Mr. Ledbury. 

“ All grand things are so," answered the professor; “ look at my 
aerial ship. But I am rather in k dilemma, for I have lost the book 
of refergnee to the objects. However, we must begin, for the audi¬ 
ence are shuffling their feet. Bring out the decanter with you : we 
can enjoy ourselves as we like behind the screen." 

The lights'were now gi*adually lowered, to prevent any new alarm, 
and when it was quite dark, Mr. Ledbury put in a slide, by Mr. 
Doo’s direction, which turned out to be a jiortrait of Prince Albert 
as he wo uld appear walking on his head. But this was immediately 
withdrawn as .soon as' the mistake was perceived, and another sub¬ 
stituted. 
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“ What is it ?" inquired Mr. Doo, in a low voice, of his assistant. 

“ A Turk who moves his eyes,” replied Titus. 

“That will do,” said Roderick, speaking loud. “ Portrait of Ak- 
bar Khan!” 

This was received with great applause by all the audience, except 
a little child in front, who began to cry, and was immediately 
shaken into silence. 

“ The next is a sea-side place, with ships,” said Ledbury, holding 
the slide between his eyes and the field of the lantern to see what 
was on it. 

“ The Harbour of Chusan!” cried Mr. Doo, as the Turk dissolved 
into the new object. 

“ I think it's meant for Margate,” mildly hinted Mr. Ledbury ; 
“ yes, there are the windmills." 

“ Hush !” said Roderick, “it will do just as well. Now, what is 
the next 

“ It is a cottage and a tree. I can't make anything else out of it.” 

“ Birthplace of Robert Bloomfield!” cried Mr. Doo. . 

“I don’t think it is very like it,” whispered Ledbury. “I have 
a view at home which is quite different.” 

“We can't be far out," returned Mr. Doo, in the same low tone. 
“ All the poets of that class—Shenstone, Burns, Bloomfield, and Co. 
were born in the same kind of houses. I know them well. Little 
mud hovels, with two windows and a door. Go on.” 

“ I can’t see this one very plainly,” said Ledbury. “ It looks like 
some fortifications, and a tower.” 

“ Push it in,’’ replied Mr. Doo, finishing a clandestine glass of 
wine. “ Citadel and ramparts of Ghuznee!” he continued aloud. 

“ That's Windsor Castle !” cried Master Wheeler in front, who 
lived at Datchet, and was perfectly acquainted with the view, proud 
of being able to set the lecturer right. 

To this piece of gratuitous information succeeded a scuffle in the 
dark, between the usher and Master Wheeler, together with an ex¬ 
tempore discussion upon the subject of academical discipline, as con¬ 
nected with the cane; one party demonstrating it practically, and 
the other objecting to it theoretically. 

Order being restored, a few more scenes were exhibited, and Mr, 
Doo was just on the point of dissolving Milan Cathedral, which he 
had designated as the new Houses of Parliament, into a view of the 
Thames Tunnel, with a gentleman in a bright-blue coat walking up 
the centre, which could not very well be mistaken for anything else, 
when a fresh disturbance amongst the audience caused him to pause 
for an instant in his descriptions. The lights were suddenly turned 
on, and the librarian of the institution descended from the top bench 
of the theatre, and whispered something to the vice-president. And 
then the vice-president’s face betrayed much astonishment, and he 
cast a severe and scrutinizing glance first at Mr. Ledbury, and then 
at Mr. Doo, who had pulled up the transparent screen to see what 
was the matter ; after which he begged the patience of the audience 
for a few seconds, and left the lecture-room. All this was so very 
mysterious that the curiosity of the company was excited in a most 
singular manner; and this was not lessened when the vice-president 
re-appeared, ushering twopoliconen into the ^heatre—not common, 
rustic constables, but real London alphabetical policemen, with the 
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proper badges round their arms, and shiny tops to their hats. 
These individuals were at first presumed to have something to do 
with the entertainments of the evening by the majority of the spec¬ 
tators, who were, however, undeceived when the officers advanced 
towards Mr. Doo, and one of them said with much suavity, 

“ I must trouble you, sir, to come along with hs.” 

Tlie whole transaction was so rapid, that before Mr. Ledbury and 
the rest of the audience had recovered from their surprise, the po¬ 
licemen had conducted the thunders^tricken lecturer from the thea¬ 
tre. At the door of the institution k chaise was waiting to receive 
them, and in two hours from the last dissolving-view Mr. Roderick 
Doo was lodged in one of those secure apartments which the govern¬ 
ment, with its usual liberality, provides gratuitously for all who re¬ 
quire them ; and to which entrance may be obtained at all hours of 
the night, in the neighbourhood of Row Street, being very centri- 
(.ally situated, and close to both the large theatres, and other places 
of public amusement. 


THE MANIAC’S RHAPSODY. 

fiiE night-breeze is sighing round field and bower 
With a dread and hollow tone. 

And sadly o’er castle, and crag, and tower, 

Resoundeth its dismal moan; 

And—heard ye von wild and wailing scream.^ 

’Tis the shrieking of murdered men. 

Oh merrily glanceth the knife’s cold gleam, 

In the depth of the raven’s glen. 

Dash on, thou deep, dark stream, dash on' 

’Twixt banks of emerald green, 

1 love to list to your gurgling groan. 

And gaze on your sparkling sheen. 

And fain would I ride on your bonny blue wave 
Adown to the wild, wild sea, 

But the kelpie would beai- me away to his cave, 

His bride and his slavgAu be. 

✓ 

Aha ! I see you, my niniden moon. 

As you creep through yon ruin’d hall. 

You cannot escape,—I will catch you full soon 
In some chink of its ivied wall. 

You are mine! you are mine, my damsel bright! 

Ah, faithless ! you’ve stolen away, 

To dance atyd to dally on meadow and height. 

Or wanton 'mid woodland spray. 

' But, sooth, I love the stars better than you, 

Far away in the cold clear skies, 

Wliere they twinkle and gleam from their concave blue, 
A cluster of angels’ eyes; 

And I think that a God beyond doth dwell, 

And my heart beats quick and glad ; 

But a fiend holds my brain in his hideous spell, 

And 1 know that 1 am mad! 

Edinburgh. K. ,1. 
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By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


CONCLUSION. 

We iiQct—we gazed ; I saw, and sigh'd ; 

She did not speak, and yet replied. 

Majseppa. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the maimer in which Oenhani 
was received by the Luke, or detail the congratulations offered by 
Von Hartig, and those who had backed him. His own thoughts 
turned towards the fair Armgart; and it was with much pleasure 
that he listened to the Duke's invitation to dine at the table appro¬ 
priated for those of high rank, the military, &c., and at which 
strangers uninvited could not prc.sent themselves, although ft was 
nominally a public one. Here he felt certain he sljould see her 
again, and possibly obtain an introduction ; if s.o, he might reckon 
upon engaging her to dance with him .at the bal champetre, which 
was to be held that night in the Blumenfcld gardens. 

The la.st race being over, though scarcely more than two o'clock, 
the company were breaking up fast, and driving towards Celle; 
about half a mile from which the marquees were pitched for the 
numerous dinners now ii» readiness. Of course, the warmest to fe¬ 
licitate him on the result of the race were his English friends; and 
Templewell did so with an earnestness and hilarity which manifest¬ 
ed very plainly that teetotalism*formed no portion of his creed. 

“Well!" exclaimed he, “where are we to dine? Shall it be at 
the inn, or avnongst those tents ?" 

Denham explained how he was situated; at which Templewell at 
first shrugged his shoulders; then, turning to Saville and Sir 
Nicholas, said, “ Well, tve can be jolly, at any rate; let us go to the 
Wirthstafel, where the citizens are, w'ith their wives and daugh¬ 
ters : it will be quite as pleasant as among the grandees, — and we 
can meet again in the evening." 

They did not, however, separate until they reached the marquees, 
when Denham, introduced by Von Hartig, who extended the invi¬ 
tation to Saville, entered the privileged arena. But Saville declined 
leaving Sir Nicholas and Templewell, and the three therefore wend¬ 
ed their way to the lable-d'hote of their choice. When Denham en¬ 
tered the pavilion, which was very gaily decorated for the occasion 
with flags, and flowers, and appropriate devices, he looked about 
him eagerly, and was not long in perceiving his colours at the fur¬ 
ther extremity, where a number of ladies and gentlemen were clus¬ 
tered. Having ascertained from Von Hartig that he was acquainted 
with almost everybody there, he claimed the favour of certain intro¬ 
ductions. 

» Willingly," said the aide-de-camp ; “ to whom do you wish to 
be presented ?" 

“ There is a tall, middle-aged lady, rather embonpoint, — I think 
her name is Von Bortfeld—and—and—her dau—the—the lady—the 
1 /oimg lady that is with her.” 

“ What ! the Fraulein Armgart!—so!— oh ! yes ; with much plea- 
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sui^lV tHey are connexions of mine. You have a good eye ; her mo¬ 
ther most agreeable woman, and she is decidedly the prettiest 
girl, in the room."s So saying, he led Denham to the spot where they 
were standing, and the usual formalities ensued. If Armgart blushed, 
and Denham felt slightly confused, it is scarcely, to be wondered at. 

“ Ach, sare!” said Madame von Bortfeld; who, accustomed to the 
society of the English in Hanover, liked always to speak their tongue, 
though she was less successful in the attempt than the generality of 
her countrywomen, — “ ach, sare 1 we must congratulate you ; you 
shall race vary handsom. Mein Gott! you have make jorap your 
horse as one angel. He leap over de hordel like one cat. Aber 
poor Ludwig! he shall get his tombles. Where is your cousin, Arm¬ 
gart ? have you saw him ?” 

“ No; poor fellow !" replied her daughter, " not since he led his 
horse away ; but he was not hurt; so we may fairly laugh at his 
mishap, especially as we gain so much by it. Adelaide, and Lott- 
chen,»'and I, each win half-a-dozen pairs of gloves. The conse¬ 
quences would have been terrible if he had won.” 

Denham raised his eyes inquiringly, 

“ I hope,” said he, “you did not bet him any very long odds. 
Though I am ignoi’ant what [they were, I feel very much tempted 
to ask to share the risk in any future speculations.” 

“ You have quite earned the right to do so,” returned Armgart, 
“from having ridden so well. Is it long since you left England?” 

Denham was about to answer, when- Madame von Bortfeld ex¬ 
claimed, “ Come; the Duke has ^arrived. We shall be happy if 
you join our party. Come you, too. VonHartig. Poor Ludwig! 
I wonder where he been ?” 

It seemed to Denham that Armgart, as she took his proffered arm, 
did not share in her mother's solicitude. 

Need we say that he felt himself as happy now as any young man 
similarly situated could possibly be. He iiad fallen deeply in love; 
was seated beside his mistress ; and it was evident she did not look 
upon him with aversion. He did not lose his time ; but whether 
he ate any dinner or not, for the life of him he could never after¬ 
wards remember. All he was conscious of was, that the two hours 
which he thus passed, though the briefest, seemed the happiest of 
his existence; and, when the party broke up, the only distinct im¬ 
pression he had of anything was, that Armgart had promised to 
dance with him at the Bluraenfeld gardens that evening. 


THK BALL ANI> ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

“ A battle and a ball I'esetnble each other very closely.” 

Vide Duke of Wellington's Despatches. 


When the dinner-party broke up, Denham made the best of his 
way to the marquee, where his English friends had agreed to dine. 
It was not far off; and the somewhat obstreperous mirth which 
broke from it easily directed his footsteps. The noise of song was 
loud; and, as he drew nearer, he recognised the familiar tones of the 
baronet chanting ^ stave, which, if not exactly like those of Plafiz, 
or Anacreon, in praise of wine, was certainly no less Commendatory 
of the virtues of that “ familiar creature " strong beer. Such of our 
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readers as may have received their education at the University of 
Cambridge, will at once recognise the verse, which, for unity of 
design, terseness of expression, and loyalty of sentiment, is unequal¬ 
ed in the annals of song. The chorus, which was admirably sus¬ 
tained by Messieurs Templewell and Saville, did honour to the 
strength of their lungs. 

The scene which greeted Denham on entering the marquee was 
significant of the poetical effusion just adverted to. At a table apart 
from the rest of the company,—who, for the most part, were busily 
engaged in smoking,—sat the three worthies; and behind the chair 
of one of them, half-shrinking from the light, and yet unwilling to 
leave the spot, stood a female figure, whom Denham quickly recog¬ 
nised as the condiiorinn of the Leine Strasse — the pretty Doretta. 
Along the table was ranged a long file of small black bottles, once 
filled with Dublin stout, but now empty; and every five minutes 
added another to the number. There were already upwards of 
thirty of these sturdy recipients of strong drink; and, from the 
manner in which the sentiments of the song was practically applaud¬ 
ed, it appeared likely that the line would " stretch to the crack of 
doom,” if the sitters could swallow till then. It would be super¬ 
fluous to hint that perfect sobriety was not the order of the evening. 

The approach of Denham was greeted by a loud shout from his 
friends, while consternation seemed to sit upon the countenances of 
the natives at beholding what they conceived to be the addition of 
another bass voice to the manly chorus, which so recently had made 
the welkin ring. Doretta looked imploringly, expressive of her 
anxiety that Templewell should drink no more; and Denham re¬ 
solved to try and prevent him. But he might as well have tried to 
stop the current of a rapid river. Templewell was in that mood in 
which every suggestion for pursuing a particular line of conduct is 
invariably met by the adoption of an opposite course." The ba¬ 
ronet's condition was no less equivocal ; but the symptoms mani¬ 
fested themselves chiefly in hilarious expressions, and a proneness 
to cultivate the powers of his voice. Saville was, perhaps, the least 
affected of the party; but there was a gleam in his eye, and an 
occasional burst of eloquent objurgation against the sober world in 
general, and certain smoking individuals in particular, that showed 
all was not quiet within; and the prevalent tone of the three bac- 
' chanals under the influences which we have described, made the 
probability of a " row ” in the course of the evening, by no means 
remote. 

It was useless for Denham, under these circumstances, to ask for 
advice in the course he proposed to follow ; and he clearly saw, that 
if he had any project in view, he must trust to himself for putting 
it in execution. He made no apology, therefore, for quitting the 
marquee ; but quickly withdrew in the direction of the town of 
Celle. As he was passing by a small a half-opened door re^ 

vealed to him the figure of Stumps, the Duke of Brunswick's jockey, 
amusing himself with a pipe, and laying down the law to a small 
circle of attentive listeners. “ The very man,” thought Denham, 
“ for my purpose j” and, putting his head into the room, he beckon¬ 
ed to him to leave the house. Stumps speedily obeyed; and, lead¬ 
ing him aside, a brief, but animated con^jprsation ensued, in a low 
tone; at the conclusion of which, an attentive ear might have caught 
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the jingle of something very like gold, and an observant eye have 
marked the air of satisfaction with which Stumps buttoned up his 
breeches-pocket. Denham also appeared pleased, and moved away 
with an elastic step towards his hotel, to make some further ar¬ 
rangements there, and prepare for the ball. 

The hour at length was come; and, beneath the glowing light of 
numberless lamps, with the bright stars alone shining above the 
scene, Denham found himself, with the lovely Armgart, wandering 
through the BlumeAfeld gardens. He had danced with her ; and 
his language, animated at first, had now become impassioned,—and 
insensibly, as they quitted the throng, Armgart listened, and replied 
with deepening interest. Denham spoke of the impression which 
she had made when first he saw her in the garden at Bella Vista; 
he told her how that feeling had increased when he beheld lier be¬ 
fore the race; he described to her the niotive which prompted him to 
ride; and, finally, after dwelling at length upon his condition, his 
prospects, and his fortune, all of which gave encouragement to his 
hopes, he uttered the irrevocable words which form, when spoken, 
that era in life to which memory for ever recurs, as if. existence till 
then had been a blank, or utterly unworthy of remembrance. What 
Armgart answered was never very distinctly known; but, as Gor¬ 
man love is rapid in its growth, and as she neither withdrew her 
hand nor averted her eyes in anger, it is only reasonable to con¬ 
clude that his suit was not discouraged. 

They were seated at one end of the garden, beneath the shadow of 
a broad-spreading chestnut; and Denham was discoursing most 
eloquent music to the fair Armgart, when a loud noise arose from 
the opposite extremity. He rose, and listened for a moment; and, 
fancying that he could distinguish English voices amidst the con¬ 
fusion, readily conjectured that his friends had made their enM-c. at 
the/ete. Nor was he wrong; the three Englishmen were there, and 
the noise originated in a disposition on the part of the door-keepers 
to oppose their entrance, on the ground that the dre.ss of the wilder 
herr " as they termed Templewrell — was not suited to a ball. It 
must be admitted that there was some reason in the objection; for 
a rough pilot-coat, with an enormous stick projecting from one 
pocket, is not exactly the trim for dancing. Templewell was, how¬ 
ever, determined to get in, and his friends being equally strenuous, ^ 
his irregularity of costume was allowed to pass as one of the pecu¬ 
liarities of “ the eccentric Englishman.” 

Denham was perplexed; he did not wish to give umbrage to his 
countrymen by appearing to avoid them; and yet, he feared that 
any recognition, in their present condition, would altogether mar 
the project he had formed. 

He resolved, however, to be guided by circumstances, and trust¬ 
ed that the spirit of good fellowship, which he knew animated them, 
would predominate over their extravagant humour. Once more, 
then, lest their absence should be noted, he led Armgart to the 
dance; and when it was over he left her with her party, amongst 
whom was Von Stiremup, while he obeyed the signal, which had 
more than once been given him, to join the new-comers. They had 
formed a ground at one end of the space allotted to the dancers, and 
more thaq divided attentifn with the latter. 

Denham went round, and, taking Seville by the arm, withdrew 
him from the ring. 
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“ Temple well,” he said, "ig in a fine way to-night; how came you 
to bring him here?” 

“Oh ! Heaven knows !” answered Saville ; “he might have stayed 
where he was—but, here he comes!’’ 

Denham turned his head, and saw Teraplewell approaching with 
the baronet. 

“Well, old boy!” said the former; “you have done the trick 
nicely, hav’n't you ? A pretty fellow you are, to leave us all in the 
lurch, and go philandering after the girls! But, I tell you what, 
you've had enough of it for to-night. You shall come with us, and 
we '11 have a jolly good supper,—lots of champagne; and we '11 drink 
the health of the Friiii ——” 

“ For God’s sake I” said Denham, “be quiet! you ’ll spoil every¬ 
thing if you go on in this way.”-“Why, what’s the matter?” 

rejoined the other. “ Come, let us know what's in the wind. 
Half-confidences, you know, are the greatest marplots,” 

There was truth in this; so, making a virtue of necessity, Den¬ 
ham replied, “Saville shall tell you. I want to say a few words to 
him.” 

He then put his arm through Saville’s, and led him away, com¬ 
municating openly in few words the fact that he had made arrange¬ 
ments for starting for Hamburgh that night, and that Armgart von 
Bortfeld had consented to accompany him, 

“ 1 expect the carriage here,” he added, “ in an hour’s time, at the 
foot of the hill beneath the gardens. We shall travel all night ; 
reach Hamburgh to-morVow ; catch the steamer, I trust; and when 
we get to England we shall be married immediately.” 

“A very sensible and particularly well-digested scheme,” said 
Saville. “ I wish you success ; pray who do you depend upon for 
the carriage in this matter ? What German postmaster will supply 
you with horses fast enough for your pjirpose?” 

“ Oh ! little Stumps is my ally,” returned Denham. “ I won his 
heart to-day by winning the race; and secured my conquest wdth 
some of old Cohen’s “ Friedrichs.’’* This is my secret; tell Tem- 
plewell and Sir Nicholas,— if they know it; but, beg them to 
keep aloof. By the way, what has become of Doretta ? I saw her 
in the marquee.” 

“ We left her crying her eyes out somewhere near the entrance to 
the gardens: she tried hard to keep Templewcll from coming here.” 

“ Poor thing ! ” said Denham, “ I am sorry for her. But I must 
leave you now. If I don’t meet you again, — good b’ye!” and they 
shook hands cordially. 

“ Oh! we ’ll see you fairly off, in case of accidents,” replied 
Saville,—“and so, 6is medersehen” 

It was a pity that this conversation did not take place soito voce, or 
that the English language should be so well understood in Hanover. 
The garden was divided by numerous cut hedges ; and Count Lud¬ 
wig von Stireniup (who, for reasons of his own, had kept his eye 
upon Denham throughout the evening,) happened to be standing 
within a few feet of the speakers, and heard every syllabic of the 
plan for the projected flight. 

In a few moments, Denham had rejoined the chrcle in which he 
Jiad left Aongwt; and, after a lively interchange of compliment 
* A gold coin, value five Prussian thalers. 
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with Madame vo^ Bortfeld, he again claimed her daughter’s hand 
for a mazourka. It was readily obtained; and once again they 
mingled together in the dance; the pressure of hands, and the sig¬ 
nificant expressioh of eyes proving the most eloquent interpreters of 
each other's thoughts. At length they paused in their circling fliglit, 
and Denham whispered a few brief words in Armgart’s ear. She 
started; tears came into her eyes; she trembled; and Denham 
feared for an instant that she repented of the rash enterprise, 

“ There is no time, dearest, for deliberation; all will be well. 
You shall again be here, a happy bride, within a month. Come— 
come!” and with,gentle force he drew her, unresisting, away with 
him. They reached the garden-gate, and hurried along a path that 
led round to the foot of the hill. Armgart trembled violently, and 
Denham almost carried her as he pressed rapidly onwards. Stumps 
had been true to his mission—the carriage was at the appointed spot, 
and the postilion in his saddle. Enveloping Armgart in a large 
cloak, Denham lifted her into the carriage, and his foot was raised 
upon the step to follow ; he turned his head to say one word to 
Stumps,—for he thought he heard the sound of approaching foot¬ 
steps,—and at that moment he received a violent blow from behind, 
which stretched him at full length on the ground, while the voice of 
Von Stiremup rang in his ears. 

“ Aha! mein fine jockey!—you have not win eva-ry race!—you 
been to-night as I was this morning!" 

Denham lay stunned ; Armgart shrieked and fainted; and a party 
of the polizci rushing on, the horses heads were seized; while two of 
their number laid violent hands upon the prostrate Englishman. 
The capture was not, however, effected so speedily as they had 
thought. A hast^ trampling of feet, and the expressive war-cry of 
Saville, rejoicing lii the accomplishment of a fray at last, embodying 
itself in the erstwhile popular phrase, “ Go it, yoifcripples!" an¬ 
nounced a rescue at hanu; and before Von Stiremup could look 
round him, he found himself opposed hand to hand against that 
gentleman, while Templewell made play with the potizei who stood 
over Denham; and Sir Nicholas bestowed his attention upon those 
who detaiiied the horses. But, alas! for British valour, the hue- 
and-cry had been given, the place was in alarm, and hundreds of 
persons rushing to the spot, after a long and manly struggle, the 
bold Englishmen were overpowered by numbers, and consigned to 
the tender mercies of a guard of soldiers. Armgart, who had 
swooned, still lay insensible in the carriage; and, when Denham 
recovered his senses, he found himself in the gefaneniss (prison) of 
Celle, with Saville, Templewell, Sir Nicholas, and little Stumps, 
for his companions. 

Here terminates this fytte of "Life in Hanover.” All we are 
further at liberty to disclose is, that the travelling-carriage did not 
proceed to Hamburgh, but late on the following day was seen moving 
m the direction ibf the Hartz mountains, on the road to Gander- 
sheim, where Madame von. Bortfeld possessed a remarkably secluded 
country-house. It is satisfactory, however, to think that Ludwig 
von Stiremup was confined to his bed for six weeks, and only left 
it the day the Erigliejitnen were released from prison, and escorted 
to the frontier. 
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BY JACK GOSSAMER, RAILROAD PHILOSOPHER. 

•t < 

DRAWING FOR THE MILLION. 

BEING A SUPPLEMENT TO MR. HOWARD'S LECTURES AT THE ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

Drawing is one of the instincts of our nature, for as soon as we 
merge nothingness into soniethingness, non-entity into entity, we are 
destined to draw the milk of nurture from our mamma, if slie happens 
to suckle us. If not, we draw upon the wet-nurse, who has put her 
own babby upon tops and bottoms, baked flour, and prepared groats, 
for our accommodation. As we draw tow'ards manhood, we draw 
both father and mother pretty handsomely, or there is no virtue in 
money. The same principle induces us afterwards to draw mankind. 
'I'o droii\ in short, is to fleece, to bamboozle, to humbug, and to 
'. heat; it is the science of picking pockets. 

The art of drawing is imperishably interwoven with that glory of 
tlic world, and admiration of surrounding nations, the constitution of 
our country; and indeed with all our institutions. It is to be 
found in the profundity of blindfold legislation, now somewhat on 
the wane; in the prolixity of national polity ; and most especially in 
that divinest of all gifts, the gift of the gab; it embraces ail arts, 
trades, and professions; it pervades the senate, the bar, and the gal¬ 
lipot. It is the all-in-all of all things, and the prime mover of that 
machinery called “ wheels within wheels.” Euclid said that he who 
knew not geometry was but half a man ; but he who is ignorant of 
the art of drawing is less than nothing, being a perpetual drawback 
upon himself. 

In beginning to learn to draw, it is first of all necessary to have 
something to draw upon, and as this treatise is intended to teach 
drawing in all its branches, a pretty considerable longitude and lati¬ 
tude of material is necessary. This is not paper exactly, nor canvass 
exactly, nor panel exactly; although a good canvasser at an election, 
and a stupid panel in a trial, are always excellent. But the substance 
to draw upon, in accordance with the universal principle of humbug, to 
use Exeter Hall phraseology, should extend “ the length and breadth 
of the land." Now, the broadest, the smoothest, the most lasting, 
and the most inexhaustible material is public credulity. It is as ex¬ 
tensive as universal space, and ^ou may draw on it to all eternity. 
It is so sofl and porous that it will take up all sorts of colouring, and 
so transparent that you may see to work on both sides of it—just as 
a well-practised barrister can take etdier side of a case; a popular 
writer every side of a question; or a parliamentary place-hunter, any 
side that suits him. ^ 

In “ drawing upon j^ublic credulity ” much study is necessary, and 
many preliminary matters must be considered, for this kind of drawing 
is not merely an art, but a science, embracing all other sciences. 

voT,. xin. 2 I 
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PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS. 

The first thing for the consideration of the artist, is a clear and 
strong determination on his part never to forget the important fact, 
viz. that an artist is a designer, and that his designs must be deeply 
laid. The first powi# is to get your subject in a line, for which it is 
necessary to have an angle. 

The next matters for consideration are*'various items, without 
which a picture could not be made, such as lights, shadows, depth of 
colouring, units, keeping relief, strong and weak points, breadth of colour¬ 
ing, foreshortening, perspective, and styles of execution. 

Lights. —As cats are said to see best in the dark, because they 
eat lights, so will the human artist do well to study lights. He need 
not go to Candlewick Ward for his illumination, in the expectation of 
finding lights among the livery ; but he may consult with great ad¬ 
vantage to himself the various public oracles, who are burning and 
shining lights in the sphere of our stupidity. 

Shadows. —To study shadows, the pupil must make himself fami¬ 
liar with the anti-flesh-eating societies, the temperance halls, and the 
poor-law unions. Depth of shadow is when a man is five feet in 
the grave, and one out; and breadth of shadow may be likened to a 
man lost between an eclipse, a London fog, and a dissertation on 
metaphysics. 

Contrast. —Dark objects should be relieved by light, and light by 
darki i. e. light against dark, and dark against light, as Cribb said 
when he fought with Molineux; or, as Lord B. said when he made 
the poor-law, and ’mancipated the niggers. So in the argument con¬ 
cerning the distresses of the people; the whites must be shown that 
they are badly off, because the blacks are well off. This also embodies 
the principle of relief, which is to relieve a mass of dark against a 
brilliant light. Hence the dinner of the Poor I.aw Commissioners af¬ 
fords an excellent relief to that new order of animals, a poor-law union 
vagrant skinning flints for a breakfast, or drawing water to mend 
the ways of men, which is the first step in “ water drawing." 

Depth of colouring. —A “ deep un ” knows well how to colour 
deeply; but all colouring, from the coarse Irish stencilling called blar¬ 
ney, to the English fresco of gammon, done in soft sawder, should be 
laid on with a refined touch. All harshness should be avoided; 
and when it is necessary to make a pencil of the tongue, as in making 
a speech agalbst an opposing candidate for parliamentary honours, 
the colouring may be made to “ tell ” by certain contrasts, artfully 
thrown in as follow ;— “ The honourable member who does me the 
honour to oppose me in this election, is one of the most amiable of 
men; but politically an evil-minded, squinting-souled, ‘ white-livered 
renegade.' 1 grant he is true and just in all his dealings; but he 
would sell his own father for the sake of a pension, and his own soul 
for a mess of political porridge, in' the shape of an official situation. 
My opponent may be, and no doubt is, a man of very nice honour and 
honesty; but, as a legislator, he would basely betray his trust, for 
he is, where politics are concerned, a thorough scoundrel, a fierce, 
grasping, unprincipled class-legislator, whose maxim is to ride over 
the people rough-shod, to plunder them at his will, and sabre them if 
they complain. He is in private life a sincere friend, and faithful 
companion ; *but in public affairs as false as hell, and as treacherous 
and designing as a Kentucky alligator. The honourable gentleman is 
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a Christian of the most fervent piety ; but, politically speaking, he is 
a devil-incarnate, with a heart as black as Pandemonium.”—(Hear I) 

Chiaroscuro. —To attempt the chiaroscuro, one of the best les¬ 
sons will be found in a London fog, during the month of November. 
Then blacks arc falling fast, though coals may be on the rise. Then the 
reign (rain) of clouds has begun, when the sun has mizzled. Then 
London lies like a flitch of bacon, in a smoking-house. The churches 
take a tender farewell of each other. Gog and Magog, in Guildhall, 
see each other out of sight, and the rival shot-towers have had their 
parting glance. Then the bells are hoarse and husky, and croak 
like Dutch nightingales; and the pigeons of the Spitalfields' weavers 
are bothered. Then the unfortunates in Regent’s Park group about in 
the thick and slab, hodge-podge, foggy air, and flounder and gasp 
in lethargic convulsions, like country members in a financial explana¬ 
tion. Such is the time and place to take lessons in the chiaroscuro; 
to measure the gigantic heights of the lamp-posts, take cognizance 
of smashed cabs, broken busses, bothered policemen, and hazy gin- 
palaces, which maybe said to be “ cfario?iefe«eirAv.” more bright from 
obscurity. 

The palpable obscure. —Obscurity is, perhaps, one of the most 
important features in this art, and the tongufe or the pen dipped in 
darkness and eclipse is irresistible. There are so many ways of “ do¬ 
ing the obscure ” that it is difficult to enumerate them. One of the 
finest and most comprehensive views of “ darkness visible ” is to be 
found in a cabinet dinner-speech, and the more indefinite and dark, 
the more hazy and mazy, the more foggy and misty it is, the better 
it will suit. The more misunderstood, the better it will be under¬ 
stood ; and if not understood, so much the better. 

In the lower house of parliament this mistification is of the utmost 
importance, particularly as regards financial statements. In a gene¬ 
ral way you may say with Dr. Boreing, “ The question before the 
house is a question, or it is not a question, and if not a question, it is 
unquestionably not to be questioned. Therefore, the question being 
a question or not being a question, may or may not be a question of 
the highest importance to be questioned. It is, therefore, either 
synthetical or analytical; if synthetical, it is not analytical; and if 
analytical, it is not synthetical. Hence analysis and synthesis being 
combined, renders the question unquestionably not to be questioned ; 
and therefore, it is not a question, or it is a question, for the consider¬ 
ation of this house.” 

The OB.SCUHE may also be done in another way, as, for instance, in 
the speeches delivered at a politico-pro-^bono-publico feed. In such 
cases, the fag-ends of sentences are always lost, (like the fag-ends of 
fustian or dowlass at the linen-drapers’,) by reason of the applause and 
clamour of the company, who are disposed to give credit for any¬ 
thing or everything said or unsaid. A speech may be thus delivered 
by merely keeping on your tongue’s end a few “ clap-traps,” leaving 
the company to carry out the ideas intended to be conveyed. Thus : 

Gentlemen,—The toast is “ Purity of Election,” and I rise with the 
most glorious (hear I hear I and applause;) and an Ei^lishman’s birth¬ 
right is (emotion, and clapping of hands)—’Tis like the air we breathe, 
and (bravo! bravo! and thunders of applause!) Mankind—not slaves 
—chains—(great sensation, and tumultuous cheers)—blood of the 
Russels—pure ;7«t-r»V>t-ism—Ireland—flower—(roars of laughter)— 
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—tytlies are gentlemen — (intense commotion — row-de-ilow) and 
church-rates the great — (fo-fi-fum I—applause of the most vehement 
kind, mingled with encore! encore!)—aristocracy with its hundred 
heads would—(hear, hear I)—kings are—(waving of caps, hats, um¬ 
brellas,)—priests are all—(cock-a-doodle-do—uproar,)—but mankind 
are—(stupendous applause, which lasted for several minutes). 

Having fully entered into these preliminary matters,’ the pupil may 
begin, before he/OTe»#s his pencil, to enter upon an exercise which em¬ 
bodies “ the needful ” in every operation, and which is both the be¬ 
ginning and the end of the art. He must learn to dkaw the blunt. 

The merest tyro in artistical skill knows that to commence without 
the blunt would not be very sharp; and the old veteran, at the ex¬ 
treme end of his career, is doubly assured of the same fact. 

To draw the blunt, in the early stage of the profession, is a very 
difficult process; and before it caq be done, it is often necessary to 
learn to draw a bill, for bills are as useful to naked as to feathered 
bipeds. The following is the rouffk draft of an artist’s bill, and 
may be considered as the first lesson in the school of Practical 
Design. 

“ One Million years after date I promise to pay to the Cock Lane 
Ghost, or to his order, the sum of Ten Thousand Dont-you-wish-you- 
may-get-its. Jack Crayon.” 

“ Ten Thousand.” 

“ Accepted, Nick Satan. Payable at the Bank, in Gammon Street.” 

■ Drawing it mild. — It is essential in all our undertakings to 
“ draw it mild ” at first, or we shall never be able to “ come it strong.” 
And this mode of drawing is applicable not only to one condition of 
life, but to many; not to one profession, but to all. In the admix¬ 
ture of the requisite colours for this process, soap is considered to be 
a valuable ingredient, or a little oil or varnish, may be effectively em¬ 
ployed. This kind of drawing resembles the laying on of the neutral 
tints, and includes all those soft speeches which tend to hoodwink 
observation, and those oily-tongued, smooth-faced plausibilities, which 
bamboozle the judgment. Soft words do butter parsnips, as the mi¬ 
nister said, when he wanted to lay on a new tax. Waiters at taverns 
were formerly called drawers —the reason is obvious ; how very mild 
they draw it, for the sake of the “ wails,” and cringe, and bow, and 
scrape, while the gentleman-traveller buys respect by the pound. 

Drawing it VERY mild. — Should the student wish to practise les¬ 
sons of a more extended, refined, or particular character, and intend 
to draw it exclusively, elegantly, and peculiarly mild, he must “ make 
love”— omnia vincit amor. It is by no means necessary for him to fall 
in love. Cupid forbid us to realize Voltaire’s distich:— 

“ Qui.que tu sois, void ton maitre, 

11 Teat, le fut, ou le doit etre,” 

which would be “ fatal to all flummeryso, instead of making love, 
it will be only proper to make—believe. 

Before you cqp make love with “ effect,” a very important branch 
of the art of drawing must be exercised, namely, that of “ drawing 
comparisons.” Your lady-love must, of course, be incomparable, and 
therefore you can compare her:—her eyes may be like stars, or dia¬ 
monds, or lightning, or dew-drops,—her bosom like snow-drops or 
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alabaster,—her cheeks like roses,—her neck must be of pearls,— 
her lips mUst be of coral,—her arms like twining ivy,—and her feet 
fawn-like. 

Strength. — This is an artistical term, which refers to boldness; 
and having, in the foregoing, shown your weakness, you are now to show 
your power. To do this properly, you may be in office ; a dog is 
obeyed in office. Having learned to draw it mild, you may now 
“ come it strong.” Mild measures are but the point of the wedge, or 
the oil that lubricates the sides of it; but, as neither women nor for¬ 
tifications are always to be taken on the simple suavity system, it is 
quite proper that you should not only learn to be a sneak but a bully, 
and be able to put on a heart of cast-iron and a face of brass, and 
look withal as fierce as a rat-catcher’s dog at a sink-hole. 

There are many kinds of this species of drawing to be found in this 
hard-hearted-cabbage sort of world, which are exemplified in the art 
of “ brow-beating,” the principal illustration of which may be seen in 
brow-beating a pauper, or brow-beating a witness. 

The important artistical quality of strength Iks not, however, in 
words, but in deeds. Soft words and hard words are but “ musical 
flourishes ” to the assault. The argumentwn ad hominem and the ar- 
gmnentum ad jvdicum possess not the strength of the argunientum 
faetdinmn, which can give ardentia verba the cross-buttock, and either 
knock tip the case or knock down the people; therefore, when the 
musketry of speech, the artillery of eloquence, the bayonctry of rhe¬ 
toric, and the bludgconery of bullying, shall fail, another mode of 
drawing must be resorted to, which leads to “ French colouring,” 
viz. the 

“ Dbaw'ing out” of the “ National Guard,” and nothing shows a 
prettier picture. 

When they ’re all in a row, 

Row de dow. 

They make then a very great show. 

Row de dow; 

Rut what they 're intended for 

No one can know. 

Rut row de dow, row de dow.” 

There they are all mustered, to be B-salted, and perhaps The 

tag-rag-and-bob-tail, the knock-kneed, bandy-legged, square-shoul¬ 
dered, round-shouldered, humped-backed, biblc-backed, the one-eyed, 
the no-nosed, the splay-footed, the lame, the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind; the squinting, the bandy, the ricketty, the lop-sided, and 
the chicken-hearted. 

“Drawing the Sword.” —‘In learning to draw the sword, the 
drawer must be especially careful not to cut his own fingers,—that is 
to say, paying through the nose for his commission. He must be also 
“ particular ” not to “cut his stick” when it is drawn. The successes 
of war depend upon luck; and if a would-be hero “ cuts his stick ” at 
the commencement of a campaign, by selling out, or drawing off, it is, 
of course, tantamount to “ cutting his lucky.” The use of the sword is to 
“ draw the claret,’’ therefore it is legitimately a drawing instrument; 
and, of all pictures that are painted, none possess so much “richness 
of tint,” or “ depth of colouring,” or “ breadth of shadow,’’ as those 
drawn by the sword. It is the chief implement in the Devil’s cookery, 
with which he hacks, cuts, and lops the limbs of men for his mince- 
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meat, as if’ the other world was a gigantic Joint Stock Sausage fFac- 
tory, for which men should be fricaseed by massacre, and chtfjiped 
to mummy in the way of trade. The following is a receipt by the 
aforesaid gentleman, for the preparation of the ‘'chief ingredients” 
for 

Drawing a Battle. 

Take a hundred thousand “ green uns,” and convert them into red 
uns, by putting them into a stew of drill for a few days i let the staft- 
sergeant take out their brains with tales of glory; chop their wings, 
gouge out their eyes, and cut out their tongues by the articles of 
war. Next draw out therr “bowels of mercy” by discipline, and 
stuff’ them with notions of plunder and prize-money, ball-cartridges, 
grenades, and rockets as forcemeat, which will cause them to swell; 
score or flay them with a cat-of-nine-tails, truss them with bayonets, 
and break their backs with knapsacks. Now soak their livers in beer 
and baccy, singe their nostrils with gunpowder, and let them simmer 
in barracks for a short time, and strain through a “ black hole.” Take 
off the scum with a court-martial, and you have an excellent “ stock 
soup,” ready goto pot" on the first occasion. 

Such are the outlines of the divine art of Drawing. 


THE DEATH OF THE POOR. 

BY WILLIAM JONES. 

Pause ye awhile with reverent breath, 
Break not the stern repose, 

A ^irit loosed by the hand of death 
To its kindred skies hath rose! 

The bolt hath fallen 1—another frame 
Will soon lie low in dust. 

What boots it now his rank or name. 
Where was his hope and trust ? 

Unbare the head!—ye stand within 
A consecrated spot. 

Though frail and loose the covering 
That shields the poor man’s cot. 

Bright angels have been from above 
To soothe his fainting breast, 

And they have spread their wings of love 
Upon his place of rest! 

Earth, thou hast none to mourn him here,- 
The poor can have no friend 

But He who hearkens to their pray’r, 

And their few wants doth tend! 

The rich go to their trophied tomb. 

And gorgeous rites are given; 

But wealth lights not sepulchral gloom. 
And pomp offends high heav’n I 

The needy have no record here, 

A nameless heap doth show 

There is one dweller more elsewhere, 
k mortal less below! 

VVhat matters it their bed is one 
Where countless millions lie ? 

Princes and serfs to us unknown. 

But register’d on high! 
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A TALK OF WIIItI:R*S BUILDINGS. 

We had drank deeply; Writers’ Buildings re-echoed with our 
shouts of mirth ; eleven o’clock sounded, yet not a word of parting 
had yet been pronounced. The lollshrob (claret) was excellent; the 
guests amusing; unlike orgies of a similar description in Europe, 
not an argument had arisen to dim the bright hilarity of the even¬ 
ing. A feeling of brotherhood exists amongst Englishmen in India, 
arising from the distance of their common home, that joins them in 
closer ties of friendship than those we enter into elsewhere, more 
particularly if you are “ in the service.” In our country a man may 
be in the army, navy, church, or law, and yet not feel that every 
one in his profession is, consequently, his intimate friend. In India, 
however, those who, as I said before, are “ in the service,” consider 
themselves as members of a fraternity which binds them together 
by links of the strongest friendship. It is true, the civilian is apt to 
think himself a much greater man than the soldier ; yet, as this feel¬ 
ing is principally displayed by opening his house, and entertaining 
his less rich fellow-labourers, the military man has little to grumble 
at, and, consequently partakes of the sumptuous fare afforded him 
without murmur, as I did on the evening I have selected for this 
sketch. 

Jack Thornton had lately arrived. He was the son of a director, 
and, perhaps, assumed a few airs and graces in consequence, which 
were willingly admitted; for in Bengal we look upon the lords of 
Leadenhall as something exceeding the Emperor of Russia in 
power, in riches beyond Croesus, and (I must in common gratitude 
add) in kindness unequaled by any other rulers in the world. To 
come back, however, to my story. 

The conversation had turned upon ghosts. Some boldly admitted 
their belief in such appearances; others half-doubted ; while the 
third, and most numerous portion of the company loudly ridiculed 
the idea as being impossible, offering to undergo all kinds of tests 
in order to prove their scepticism. At the head of this party was 
young Thornton. 

“ It is really too ridiculous to talk of such things in the nineteenth 
century," cried he. Ghosts, indeed! I should like to see one.” 

“ So should I,” chimed in Gravestock; “ nothing would give me 
so much pleasure.” • 

“Here's a health to all ghosts and goblins !” laughingly shouted 
Tom Baghott, a young cavalry-officer, and the toast was drank with 
great merriment. 

“ As an amendment, I vote that we go and drink it in the church¬ 
yard,” said Thornton ; “ they '11 hear us better there.” 

“ Really I fear, my dear sir, you are going a little too far,” said 
Air. Martin, the clergyman of St. John’s; “ like yourself, I am no be- 
‘liever in such appearances as you describe; but I must confess that 
I am wholly opposed to such indecorous proceedings as those you 
propose. Invocations of the kind might, indeed, summon with 
anger the tlcad from their graves." 
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“ Twaddle!” interrupted Gravestock. 

“ Egad! if they 're to be had out of their very re^?fngj^l||es,” 
said Thornton, “ we ’ll have ’em.. Here goes !” said he ; anc|ll|&m> 
ing a very serious air and manner, in despite of the opposiiH^I^ 
the clergyman, he pronounced in a solemn voice, " By all the pPvwy 
of necromancy, past, present, and future, by every incantation^ 
and unholy, by every adjuration, I hereby, if such a thing be pos¬ 
sible, call upon the dead to appear!” 

Baghott, who had left the room for a single instant, hearing this 
pompous conjuration, suddenly burst into the room with a loud 
“Bah!" 

The effect was so sudden, so lihexpected, that Thornton uttered a 
loud scream, and sprang from his chair. In an instant the general 
laugh recalled him to himself, when, smarting under the quiz, which 
being unanimously kept up at his expense, he wisely refrained from 
resenting, he reseated himself, determined, however, not only to be 
quits with Master Tom on a future occasion, but also to redeem his 
character from the braggadocio hue which now slightly tinged it. 
After much laughing, after a hundred other topics had been in 
turn discussed, Thornton suddenly turned round, and abruptly ad¬ 
verted to the conversation, which had already caused him so much 
pain: 

Gentlemen, I was taken by surprise just now ; I was startled, I 
acknowledge, and overcome by sudden fear ; but, as you have had 
your laugh at me, it is but fair, in my turn, I should have my re¬ 
venge on some of you. 1 require but a slight one. A thousand 
rupees will compensate for the little affront that has been put upop 
me. Now, gents, who will bet me a thousand rupees that I do not 
go through any ordeal with respect to ghosts and goblins that may 
be assigned to me ?” 

“ I will," replied the president; for he wished sincerely to make 
up for his apparent rudeness in having joined the laugh at Thorn¬ 
ton's expense, even though he felt he should lose his money. 

« Done!” 

“ Done! ” 

“ Now, then, what am I to do ?” 

“ It is nearly twelve o’clock. You shall go to the churchyard of 
St. John’s, which is close by, and pick up a skull I saw lying there 
to-day, near old Halliday’s tomb, and with a hammer and nail, 
whicn you can take with you, fasten the said skull to the wooden 
monument temporarily erected over the grave of poor Martin; 
come back, and finish the evening here.—I think I have let him off 
lightly,” added the president in a whisper to his next neighbour. 

“ I only bargain for one thing, namely, that no practical jokes are 
played off on me. T6 insure tliis, promise me that no one stirs from 
this table till I return; 1, on the other hand, am willing, on my 
return, to pledge my honour that I have accomplished the task, or 
pay the bet. You must, however, allow me two hours to perform 
It, as I must take the opportunity when the watch is off his beat.” 

These terms were agreed to, the required assurances given, and 
Thornton started off to his house to prepare himself for his under¬ 
taking, leaving the revellers to enjoy themselves till his return. 

Once more at home, Thornton sent out a scout to see that the 
coast was clear; then changing his dress, and donning a large mill-' 
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tary cloak, he armed himself with a hammer and nail, and started off 
for John’s churchyard. The night was one of those beautiful 
spec^ens of oriental climates, which in some degree compensate 
for thSb violent heat of the day. The heavens presented a sheet of 
the very darkest blue, thickly studded with stars. No moon was 
visible, but the lesser luminaries gave sufficient light to distinguish 
imperfectly objects in the immediate neighbourhood. A gentle breeze 
fanned the earth, slightly sighing as it passed through the ornamental 
buildings of the city. 

Arrived at this destination, without meeting with a single living 
being, Thornton boldly entered the churchyard, steadily resolved to 
accomplish the feat that had been proposed to him. It is true he felt 
a slight fluttering around the region of the heart, for which he could 
not account ; a continual desire to swallow his saliva, which, though 
generally admitted to be an indication of fear, or strong emotion, could 
scarcely be so in the present instance; for the youth never stepped 
more firmly than when he entered the place of Christian sepulture. 

Without much difficulty he found the skull; but as he picked' it 
up, he could not help thinking he heard some one pronounce his 
name. As he raised himself, a shadow appeared to flit by him. 
Could he be deceived by his senses ? Could the dead thus rise to 
reproach him ? Well he knew, after the pledge that he had received, 
that none of his companions could have followed him. The man he 
had sent as scout had too well examined the place to believe that 
any one could lurk there. Whence, then, the sound which he had 
heard, as it were close to his ear ? Already he began to feel that he 
was wrong in thus desecrating by his presence the place of tombs. 
For a moment he hesitated whether he should not return and give up 
the bet. The money was no object; but the tauntings which would 
.attend such a result he could not bear ; so, in spite of everytliing, 
he determined to complete his task. 

He now strode across the burial-ground. He suddenly felt a jerk. 
He started, and uttered a low ejaculation. He looked round; it was 
merely his cloak, that had caught the corner of a tombstone. He 
hastily snatched it away, and proceeded. Presently he felt a blow 
on his leg. For a moment he was startled. In the next he smiled, 
as he perceived it was only against a prostrate iron rail that he had 
hit it. On coming close to Martin's place of rest, he stepped on 
some new earth, and sank ankle-deep into it. It was the new grave 
of a friend, a fellow-passen|%l^who had been interred that raormng. 
He felt shocked; yet, detmnined on accomplishing his enterprise, 
he at length laid his hand on the wooden tablet, which, till the mar¬ 
ble one should be completed, covered the remains of poor Martin, 
his brother writer, his late chum. 

As he knelt down beside the monument, which consisted of a flat 
piece of board, resting on four brick walls, about eighteen inches 
from the ground, he felt more inclined to pray for the repose of his 
friend's soul, than thus to pollute the covering to his ashes by an un> 
holy act. Again, however, the idea of the ridicule to which he would 
be exposed, shot across his mind, and he set about his task, being 
determined to do it as quietly tfs possible. 

Having placed the skull upon the tablet, he was pulling his ham¬ 
mer from his pocket, when, in turning, his hat was suddenly knock¬ 
ed off. He rose, and with the boldness often inspired by fear. 
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looked around him. No one was near. He had, most likely, struck 
it against something, and so caused it to fall off. In groping around 
he grasped a human bone, which he threw away with a shudder. 
Again he felt about, and his hand touched a cold, slimy frog. Its 
icy, clammy chill reminded him of death, and he determined to finish 
his labour before he again sought his hat; so down he knelt, and 
earnestly commenced his task. With extreme agitation he began to 
fasten the skull to the tomb. As the nail ground through the bone, 
he fancied some one or other twitched him from behind ; but, deter¬ 
mined that nothing should now deter him, he gave one more stroke, 
and the dead man’s head was firmly affixed to the monument of his 
fViend. 

He was about to rise, when he felt himself held down by the back 
of his neck. Here there could be no mistake. " Who is there 
loudly demanded Thornton. By heaven! if you don't let me go, 

I '11 strike you dead with this hammer ! ” No answer was given, 
and Thornton began to feel extremely agitated. “ Who's there, I 
say ? I 'll not consider this a joke. Scoundrel, let me up !" And 
he strove to rise, but in vain ; the same firm grasp held him by the 
nape of the neck. His horror now almost amounted to madness ; 
for, by stretching out his leg, he had clearly ascertained that no one 
was behind him. “Living or dead, you shall not conquer me!” 
added he, in a paroxysm of fear and desperation ; “ you shall noi 
hold me! ”—and he attempted suddenly to spring up. In the next 
instant he was dashed down upon his face, perfectly insensible. 

In the mean time the two hours demanded by the adventurous 
bettor had expired, and some of the party at the Writers’ Buildings 
proposed to go and look after Thornton/ and claim the bet, which 
was now clearly won. Supposing that his courage had failed him, 
and that he had quietly sneaked home, to avoid the sneers of the 
company, it was proposed they should one and all go to the young 
man’s house, and have their laugh out at his expense. 

The proposal was warmly approved of, and they sallied forth ; 
but, alas! the bird was flown. From the servant’s account, he had 
evidently gone forth to accomplish the task he had undertaken; so 
to the burying-place they joyously trudged. The gate was open ; 
Thornton was evidently there. They shouted to him ; no reply was 
given ; so in they marched. Presently they came to Martin’s grave, 
beside which lay their friend, perfectly motionless. In an instant 
the drunken party became sobered, add they felt too late that they 
had engaged in an affair likely to terminate in a disagreeable manner, 
and reproached themselves with having seriously frightened a good 
comrade and a valued friend. Those who were nearest immediately 
stepped forward to raise poor Thornton up. He was cold and in¬ 
sensible. A doctor, who was of the party, advanced; he looked 
alarmed, felt the pulse, put his hand upon the breast, then turning 
round, exclaimed, in a voice which struck terror to every heart 
around him, “ He is dead—quite dead ! ” 

The friends who supported him hoped he was deceived, and at¬ 
tempted to remove the body. It was^ attached to the tomb. In an 
instant the whole epuse of his terror and death was apparent. His 
cloak had slipped in between the skull and the tablet—he had firmly 
nailed it to the monument, so that when he had endeavoured, poor 
fellow ! to rise, he had been held down by the back of the collar, 
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and, striving with a jerk to free himself, had been naturally thrown 
down by it. The matter was hushed up. To this day the friends of the 
unhappy youth know not the cause of his death. From that moment 
none of the company have ever indulged in a practical joke. A 
brave, a good, and virtuous youth was thus immolated in attempting 
to prove his courage, where no such test was required. 

May his example serve as a .beacon to the foolhardy! 


FREEMASONRY IN INDIA. 

The glories of Calcutta are well ushered in by the charms of Gar¬ 
den-Reach, a spot so perfectly beautiful, that the newly-arrived Eng¬ 
lishman, on passing this part of the river on his voyage from Diamond 
Harbour to the metropolis, at once begins to believe himself in Fairy¬ 
land. The magnificent stream up which he is sailing is here wide 
and, comparatively speaking, clear. The banks on either side, sloping 
gently down to the water's edge, are covered with the only real 
verdure I ever saw in Bengal. Flowers and ohrubs of every hue peep 
forth from amongst the foliage ; while bungalows of the nlpl refined 
taste stud the sides, and invite the traveller to land, and try a foretaste 
of Indian hospitality. There was a time, indeed, when every rural 
habitation of this kind was open to the new-comer, and bed, board, and 
hearty welcome were proffered to every Briton who here arrived. 
Even though the master of the cottage was away, the servants had, 
then, orders to receive and wait upon whoever might seek the shelter of 
these picturesque roofs. Those times have passed away ; munificence 
and reckless expenditure have given place to economy and prudence. 
The style of persons who now seek the shores of Asia has also altered. 
“ Tempora mrUantur, et nos mutamur ab illis” But Garden-Reach is 
still the same as regards its picturesque beauties; and, though every 
bungalow is not now open to the stranger and the wayfarer, the person 
who travels up by water from the place of anchorage to Calcutta will 
do well to stop here, and partake of the good fare which a very nice 
hotel proffers. It is to this house that many families go to meet 
their relatives arriving from England, and hence conduct them to the 
capital. 

Never was I more delighted with the sight of any spot than I was 
\vith Garden-Reach. I eagerly gave orders to be set on shore, anxious 
at once to land on the lovely spot, and meet some friends who had 
written to Madras, telling me to expect them here. As I approached 
the neat little hotel, so different from our suburban smoking inns at 
Blackwall and Greenwich, I met a large party escorting an elderly 
gentleman and a young lady, who seemed to be his daughter, down to 
a budgerow, which was to convey them to a vessel lower down the 
river, only awaiting their arrival to sail for Europe. At the water’s 
edge the parting took place, and a more affectionate one I never be¬ 
held. The departing friend had been long, apparently, endeared to 
them; he was evidently highly esteemed by them all. Ori some of 
their parchment cheeks I even saw a tear trickle down as they wrung 
his hand with earnest friendship, and a light drop glistened in many of 
their eyes, as they fervently pronounced “ God oless you ! ” Bowed 
down more by ill health than years, their friend hid his face in his 
handkerchief, and, hurrying his daughter on board the boat, hastened 
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into the cabin to conceal the emotion he felt at thus parting,—^parting, 
most likely for ever, from the companions of his youth, the friends of 
his middle age, to whom lie felt endeared by every tie of affection and 
long acquaintance, about to return to a land which, though once his 
home, had become desolate to him from the loss of those he loved,— 
about to exchange the warm welcomings of friendship and regard for 
the cold and suspicious salutation of strangers,—about to visit the spot 
where he had left parents and kindred, now numbered with the dead, 
to recommence life, as it were, and recognise oiice familiar and dear 
objects, now the property of strangers, perhaps of enemies;—in a 
word, to rend every tie he had so happily woven, to burst asunder 
every link of friendship, and begin life again at an age when sanguine 
youth no longer lends its energies to overcome difficulties, or bear up 
against unkindness. Such was the fate of him who now left the 
shore. Though a stranger, I could not help joining in every wish for 
his future happiness. There was a look of mild resignation, of phi¬ 
lanthropic feeling, beaming in his countenance, which at once engaged 
my best regards. 

, During tiffin I asked who he was, and found that his name was 
Robinson. He had been“a resident in India during twenty years; but, 
unfortunately, having been more generous than prudent, he had ma¬ 
naged to amass but little wealth. He was worth, perhaps, ten j;housand 
pounds, certainly not more. With this he was now returning to Eu¬ 
rope, the doctors having declared that a longer sojourn in Asia would 
endanger his life. Poor, but respected, he therefore left his friends, 
having taken home with him his fortune, invested in indigo, the ex¬ 
change of the rupee being so low as to compel the Anglo-Indian, re¬ 
turning to his native country, to remit it in anything rather than in 
specie. Robinson had not insured his investment, as he was to sail in 
the same ship with it. I do not remember the name of the vessel, 
but we will style it “ The Dover Castle.” 

On arriving at the hotel, which was one of the sweetest bungalows 
I ever entered, commanding a splendid view of the river, we found 
tiffin ready, and the acquaintances of Mr. Robinson waiting to join us 
in our meal. I soon learnt that these gentlemen were all Freemasons, 
who had come down thus fgr to do honour to their friend, who for 
many years had presided ovet the lodge in Calcutta; that he had been 
greatly instrumental in.itsfo^dation, and ever attended and benefited 
it during the twenty years he had 8;pent in India. They not only de¬ 
plored his departure as a friend, but as a bright and shining luminary 
in the ordef of Masonry. 

They spoke so highly of their lodgp, and -were so pressing in their 
invitatiop toine, th^dfcmisented to dine with them on the follmving 
day, and assist in celebrating one of their greatest festivals. Being dis¬ 
covered to be a IVlasop, A thousand kind offers were made, and many a 
warm palm proffered to me. 

The next evening I was just stepping into my hired palanquin, 
about to start for Chowringhpe, where the lodge was held, when a 
pune (a messenger) suddenly arrived, and announced the dreadful in¬ 
telligence that “ The Doyer Castle " had been totally wrecked on the 
dangerous sands near Diamond Harbour, and that, though all the crew 
and passengers were saved, everything in the shape, q^j^ight was ut¬ 
terly and irretrieveably lost. ^' Alas! poor Robinson 1** involuntarily 
ejaculated 1; " he is, tnen, completely ruined!" and, though personally 
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unknown to liira, I jogged away to'my destination with a heavy 
heart. 

To describe the mysteries, to touch upon the interior of a Mason's 
sanctum, of course, is not my intention; suffice it to say, our labours 
were followed by the moat splendid banquet I ever beheld, and every 
one seemed happy and elate. As a stranger, I had not supposed it ne¬ 
cessary to tell the news I had heard. I naturally imagined they had 
also learnt the afflicting tidings. In this, however, I was wrong; for 
in the evening a chit (a note) was brought to the president, who, with 
unaffected emotion, read it out loud. It told in a few words the event 
I had already learnt, and confirmed the suspicion I had that poor Ro¬ 
binson was now pennyless, compelled to remain in India at the risk of 
his life, again to toil for the uncertain chance of living to amass a suf¬ 
ficient competency to return to Europe. A general gloom was evident 
on every countenance, and many a sigh spontaneously burst forth on 
hearing the dreadful tale. Presently the countenance of one, whom I 
dare not name, suddenly brightened up. A proposition was made, 
which instantly diffused general pleasure, and called forth long and 
unanimous applause. 

In Europe the fact will seem almost incredible, yet it is strictly true, 
that within one month from the circumstance I have just mentioned, 
Robinson sailed with his daughter for England, bearing with him a 
fortune of ttveluc thousand pounds, the amount of a voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion created by his warmly-attached brother-Masons in Bengal. 


INDIAN JEALOUSY. 

“ Youk European news seems at once to surprise and please you,” 
said a young native girl to her patron, an English gentleman, who had 
laid down his hookah after breakfast, and was reading with avidity a 
parcel of letters he had just received from his mother-country. “ Tell 
me, Charles, what are they about ?” 

After a moment's pause, the Briton folded up the communication he 
had just been reading, and, with a sad expression, fixed his eyes on the 
female who addressed him. 

“ Alas! my love, they contain bad news for you.” 

The poor girl started up, and burst into tears, at the same time 
throwing her well-made arms round the neck of him to whom she was 
attached. To explain their relative positions would be unnecessary. It 
will be sufficient to say that she was one of the loveliest beings, if loveli¬ 
ness cgn lurk beneath a dingy skin, that ever was seen. Charles Temple 
was a married man, whose wife had left him some ten years before for 
Europe, in order to bring up her children. Blame him, if you will. 
To have formed such a connexion as that alluded to was palpably 
wrong; but, alas! the examples around, the absence of his wife daring 
a series of years, the certainty that the liaison could, at most, be but 
temporary, pleaded with those about him as an excuse. ^ Without, 
however, seeking to palliate an evidently criminal practice, I shall 
confine myself to the mere circumstances to whicl^ this unhappy con-’ 
nexion gave rise. 

Do tell me,what is the matter?” again and again intreated Mary, 
for, amongst other fancies, Charles had so christened the young In¬ 
dian, “ what do those letters say ?” 
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“ My wife is about to return to me." 

A thunderbolt would not more suddenly, more fearfully, have 
stricken the inquirer. For a moment or two she seemed to endeavour 
to call up tears to her aid, but in vain. Anger and annoyance next 
swayed her beautiful form, as she swang backwards and forwards in 
mental agony. 

''Yes,” calmly resumed Temple, ^‘yes, my wife will be here next 
week. She is already at Madras, and comes round by the first ship. I 
must instantly go and meet her at Calcutta." 

"And what is to become of me?” passionately demanded the 
wretched woman, throwing herself at his feet, and convulsively seizing 
his hand. 

" Mary, you shall be cared for. Every comfort and happiness which 
money can secure shall be yours. You shall have everything you 
want ; but we must part.” 

" Part! — part! — to please a white face who loves you not ? — to 
make way for one who has deserted you during ten long years!— 
Never! ” 

" My wife has only absented herself for the sake of our children. 
She now returns, and must be received into my house as the legitimate 
mistress of it.” 

" And you tell this coolly to me, who have only lived for you ? No! 
sfind her away. I will be your slave; I will die for you. See ! I am 
not in jokeand the frantic girl snatched up a knife, which as in¬ 
stantly Temple wrenched from her. 

To portray further this scene is unnecessary. It is only needed to 
add, that a more heart-rending one never was beheld. Charles, however, 
was firm, and the only boon he granted to Mary was, that she should 
live in a bungalow on the grounds; and that his wife should never know 
who she was. This seemed to pacify her, and Temple started off for 
Calcutta. 

Some weeks after the foregoing scene, Mrs. Temple was strolling 
one evening through her grounds, once more domesticated, and per¬ 
fectly happy in Bengal, when she chanced to pass a bungalow present¬ 
ing a far neater appearance than the generality of such habitations 
usually exhibit. Having, without success, endeavoured to learn the 
name of its proprietor, she determined on entering it. She was wel¬ 
comed by a beautiful young woman, whose agitation on beholding her 
Mrs. Temple naturally ascribed to Indian timidity. The girl was 
evidently taken by surprise, and felt the high honour done her; yet 
there was rfo servility in her manner, no awkwardness in the way in 
which she solicited her mistress (of course it was palpable to ]\Ir.s. 
Temple that she was of the household, connected, probably, with some 
of the male attendants) to sit down and refresh herself. Pleased with 
the spot and its beautiful owner, she determined on revisiting the 
bungalow, and expressed herself to that effect, stating that she would 
send down some fruit and other eatables, of which she would partake 
the following evening with Mr. Temple in this lovely cottage. The 
girl for a moment seemed startled; then, suddenly appealing to her, 
. besought her not to tell her husband that she had been there, and de- 
;^ined most respectfullyjeceiving him, as she had made a vow no male 
should ever enter beneath her roof. 

"Well, then,” rejoined Mrs. Temple, "as such is your determina- 
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tion, I will not bring him, nor even tell hini of tny discovery ; but I 
suppose I may come myself ?” 

The girl eagerly acceded to the lady's wish, and they parted excel¬ 
lent friends. 

Late on the following evening Mrs. Temple returned to her mansion, 
far from well, and hastened to seek her couch. Her husband was 
called from a party of friends to see her, since she hourly grew worse# 
The most racking pains began to assail her; she felt that she was 
dangerously ill. A surgeon was sent for, who declared the sufferer to 
be in imminent danger. She had, probably, swallowed some poisonous 
berry or root, for the symptoms were those of deadly poison. Thei 
lady heard this, and desired the chamber to be cleared. When alone’ 
with her husband, she was about to explain to him her visit of the 
evening. She had already begun her narrative, when suddenly the 
door was thrown open, and in rushed the lovely girl, in whom our 
readers will have already recognized Mary. 

“ I have come, Charles,” cried the unfortunate female, “ to see you 
suffer. Think you I could outlive your love, and see another possess 
that affection r once so fondly imagined my own? No! Such modera¬ 
tion was not in my power. I avoided the temptation to do ill, and 
shut myself up from the sight of every one. Fate, however, led your 
wife to my cottage. I would there have avoided her ; but she forced 
herself upon me. Yes! impelled by her nusseed, she again sought 
me, and tempted me by an opportunity too palpably placed before me 
by the gods of my fathers to resist. I poisoned her. Nothing can 
now save her. In half-an-hour she will be a corpse. You may start, 
and seem to doubt me; but, by the Heaven of the Christians, it is 
true. And now you- would menace me, I see; but your anger comes 
too late. I cannot survive your wife many moments. I do not cry, as 
the pale-faced one does. I do not groan ; yet the same pains now tear 
my frame. The poisoned fruit she left I swallowed. Ah! ah! ah ! 
You thought, because my complexion was dark, I could not feel. You 
cast me off to die in misery. Who triumphs now ?” 

I will not further dwell on the dreadful scene. Within one hour 
Temple sat between the corpses of his wife and his mistress. The 
matter was hushed up. Suspicion, it is true, directed her glance that 
way, yet the whole truth was never known. The wretched man, 
whose grey hairs, and precocious old age speak a youth of sorrow, 
point out to the passer-by the once gay and handsome Charles 
Tetnple. 


TOO NEAR TO BE PLEASANT. 

The Burdleeunds may justly be styled the wilderness of India. 
No human hand has ever endeavoured to recover thejungle-covered 
land from its primitive wildness, overgrown with closely-tangled 
brushwood. Its swampy soil is reckoned so unhealthy, that few 
wretches, however poor, have as yet been found hardy enough to 
settle here. Through this district, however, the military officer is' 
sometimes compelled to pass to arrive at the head-quarters of his 
regiment. Such was the fate of Arthur Mactavish, who related to 
me the following adventure, which there befei him. 

Mac, having grown dreadfully weary of his long confinement on 
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board the little boat in which he was slowly voyaging through the 
Bundlecunds, determined on landing near the first spot which 
should present to his eye the agreeable view of a human habitation. 
Aware that the whole country around him was swarming with fero¬ 
cious wild animals, he wisely refrained from going on shore on many 
of the beautiful but solitary spots by which he passed. At length 
lie came to a little knot of Indian hovels, which stood some half a 
mile from the banks. Arthur here desired hiS head dandy (boatman) 
to lueom (the act of fastening the boat to the shore), and instantly 
shouldering his Manton, started for the native village. On his ap¬ 
proach being perceived, a couple of Indians, divested of every strip 
of clothes except their small Uingoutes (the very smallest rag which 
decency requires), hastened to meet him, and warn him of the 
many pitfalls around him. From these men he learnt that their 
only occupation was that of digging holes, resembling human 
graves, about eight feet deep, which they covered with small 
branches of trees and brushwood. By these means they ensnared 
the wild animals, who, unconscious of the trap thus artfully set, 
would often tread on the seeming firm ground, and in the next in¬ 
stant find themselves prisoners at the mercy of their captors, who 
instantly despatched them, selling the skins of some, and claiming 
from the authorities the price set upon every .liger’s head. Of these 
animals they had captured above twjsjnty during the preceding 
twelvemonths. Two of their party, if is true, had been destroyed 
by these ferocious beasts ; but as the natives considered that it must 
have been their nusseed (pre-ordained fate), they appeared little 
affected by the drcumstance. It was now late in the day; so, de¬ 
siring them to go and fetch his sleeping mats, he determined on re¬ 
maining in one of these huts for the night, as they promised him, in 
this case, that at break of day they would point out some splendid 
sport to him. To obtain what they described, he would willingly 
have gone half round the world, so he unhesitatingly accepted their 
offer, and determined on passing the night there. 

After partaking of some rice and ghee, having cleaned his gun, 
(one barrel of which he always charged with ball, the other with 
shot,) and arranged his ammunition and shooting apparatus for the 
following morning, (in places where we have few companions to di¬ 
vert us, this is half the sport,) he laid himself dovrn to rest, taking 
care, however, to bar the door as well as he could, for he rather dis¬ 
liked the manner of one of the villagers, and already begat^to re¬ 
pent that he had thus left himself so completely in t^eiippojKir. 
His servants, whom he now regretted not having brought witn^j^, 
were full half a mile off. The few natives around him Vere 


strong, athletic men, accustomed to struggle with wild beasts, - and 
almost as ferocious in their natures as the animals they were in the 
habit of hunting. At liberty^th change from spot to spot, enabled 
in the fastnesses of the Bundlecunds to elude the most diligent 
search, proverbially avaricious, thinking little of the sacrifice of life, 
why should not these men fall on himf, and murder him ? He had 
foolishly displayed his purse to them, filled with rupees, and had 
vaunted the goodness of his gun, an object to them mol’e precious 
than gold itself. What, then, was to prevent their making them¬ 
selves masters of all these J^othing. He felt this, and revolving 
it in his mind, fell into a light, uneasy slumber. 
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It must have been about one o’clock in the morning, when he was 
awakened by hearing several voices conversing in suppressed tones 
close to the little window of the hut, which was ill-blocked up by a 
cuskos taltic (a blind or shutJter made of dried grass). Mactavish 
stealthily crept towards it, .ind, to his utter consternation, heard 
them thus explain their bloodthirsty intentions. 

“ How long,” demanded a strange voice, ‘'is it since you got him 
in 

“ Just before nightfall.” 

“ Have you since listened, to ascertain if he is .stirring ?" 

“ I have, and suspect he is fast asleep.” 

“Then this is the best time to fall on him. But as you say he is 
powerful, we had better go prudently to work. How do you pro¬ 
pose to attack him 

“ I think,” replied one of his entertainers, “ the best way will be 
to fire at him through the crevices with poisoned arrows.” 

“But, suppose he bursts forth ?” 

“Oh ! then we 'll despatch him with our knives.” 

“ Have you got them with you ?” , 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Well, then, be quick,” said the apparent leader; “ be off and 
fetch them, and we ’ll get the job over as soon as possible. I '11 re¬ 
turn in five minutesand IMactavish heard them suddenly go off 
in different directions. 

With a panting heart Mac. listened as their footsteps died away ; 
then, seizing hi.s gun, he determined to endeavour to escape, or, at 
all events, to sell his life as dearly as possible in the open air, 
whence the report of his fowling-piece might be heard by those on 
board his budgerow. In an(>ther instant he was out of the door, and 
with the speed of lightning he started offinthe direction (at least so 
he supposed) of the place of anchorage, \vhere his boat w'as lying. 

The moon was brightly shining as poor Arthur rushed along, 
heedless of any danger but that of being followed by the inhos¬ 
pitable murderers amongst whom he had thus unluckily fallen. 

The cries of the jackal an(||^he-fayo, the roar of the larger ani¬ 
mals, and the screams of wild nirds, suddenly disturbed from their 
roosting-places, lent additional horrors to the scene as Arthur flew 
madly along. Presently a sudden bound was perceptible amongst 
the jungle. The crackling underwood was heard to yield beneath 
the pressure of some weighty beast of prey. A savage growl, ac¬ 
companied with a peculiar cat-like, hissing noise, a pair of flashing 
eyes, gleaming brightly even through the darkness, at once told the 
unfortunate fugitive that a tiger was springing after him. Poor 
Mactavish gave himself up as lost. For about tw'enty yards he kept 
ahead of his fearful pursuer. Another bound, however, would place 
him in his power; he had no time even to offer up a prayer. He 
gave one spring in despairing energy, and, as he did so, he felt a 
violent shock; bright sparks of fire appeared to flash from his eyes; 
every joint seemetf dislocated. Arthur had fallen into one of the 
pit-falls, over which, as he fell, the tiger leaped safely. 

Relieved for the moment from his fears, Mactswish now ventured 
to look up. By the light of the moon, which shone brightly, he 
perceived the tiger crouching down at the edge of the pit, watching 
with savage wakefulness the wretched being, he evidently seemed 
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to think now within his power. His glaring eyes were steadily 
fixed on his victim, who crouched down as low as possible, to be out 
of the reach of the monster’s destructive paw. 

As Mactavish’s eyesight began to get accustomed to the place, he 
perceived, to his horror, a long black snake attempting to crawl up 
the sides. Foiled in this, the serpent seemed to hesitate whether he 
would renew his endeavours to escape, or turn upon the intruder, 
who now sat trembling before him. At last it seemed to determine 
on the latter; for it suddenly began to rear itself, and fixing its eyes, 
which seemed to be of fire, upon poor Mac, prepared to spring. 
Arthur started up. As he did so, he suddenly felt the flesn torn 
from his shoulder, which he had unthinkingly exposed to the claws 
of the tiger by raising himself within reach of his outstretched 
limb. The animal, in making the movement, had disturbed the 
branches at the edge of the trap. The gun had dropped through, 
and now fell into the pit at the feet of Mactavish, who, bleeding 
and in agony, had yet sufficient presence of mind to catch it up, and 
instantly discharging it, destroyed the serpent as it kept moving 
about, preparatory to its Qnal dart. The report seemed to render 
the tiger more ferocious, who now even attempted to creep down 
into the trap. Poor Arthur began seriously to consider whether it 
were not better to yield himself at once to the jaws of the animal, 
than remain to die a lingering death by starvation in this living 
grave. His head reeled; desperation seemed almost about to drive 
him to madnesss. Well he knew that the snake’s mate w ould pro¬ 
bably ere long return to its consort. Already the earth began to 
crumble down under the scra'^jing paws of the impatient tiger. 
Human nature could last out little longer, when suddenly a dying 
roar is heard! the savage animal turns over in the agonies of death, 
transfixed by several poisoned arrows! In another moment poor 
Mactavish’s late host and his friends appear, and lift him out of the 

E it, They shout with joy at again seeing him safe. They welcome 
im, and express their delight at saving him. What, then, could 
their previous conduct mean > The mystery was soon cleared up ; 
as they conducted Arthur back to his budgerow, they explained to 
him that they had been engaged in destroying a leopard which had 
fallen into one of their pit-falls, and about which they were conversing 
when he overheard them. 'They were returning from this expedi¬ 
tion when they heard the repBrt of his gun, and, rushing to the spot 
whence the sound had proceeded, had happily succeeded, as I have 
related, in saving him, and restoring him to the service, in which he 
has since risen to high rank and honours. 


THE CENTIPEDE. 

Pbbham the roughest sea that can be conceived is that which 
dances about the Bay of Bengal during eight months in every twelve. 
1 more particularly allude to that portion called the Sandheads, a 
portion so dangerous that every ship is forced to take on board 
a commissioned pilot, in order to avoid the numerous shoals which 
surround the entrance to the river, up which the vessel must ascend 
to reach Calcutta. 

The first land which greets the sight of the wearied voyager, is the 
Island of Sangor, a green/ fresh-looking spot, a sort of oasis in the de¬ 
sert of w'aters, serving to enchant the sight of him who lias been boxed 
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up during several successive months on board a slow-sailing East Iii- 
diaman. OIF this island ships frequently cast anchor. The “ Dundee 
Castle " did so some years ago. 

Amongst other cadets on board the vessel I have named, none was 
better^liked than Jemmy Seabright. He was always ready to join in 
a “ lark,” or an act of charity, continually doing his best to chalk out 
amusement for his fellow-passengers, and ever ready to pay the expenses 
incurred on these occasions. No wonder, then, that he was generally 
liked. 

When the “ Dundee Castle ” had let down her ponderous ancltor, 
and furled her clumsy sails. Master Jemmy began to look about, in 
order to see hotv he should amuse himself till she again got under 
weigh, a period probably of twenty-four hours, at least. Jemmy had 
read in his youth the history of the unfortunate Munroe, whose head 
was taken off by a tiger on the very island close to which they were 
now lying; so he at once proposed to make up a party to visit the 
spot, taking care, however, to select as his companions young men of 
activity and courage. These, well armed at all points, jumped into the 
boat, and soon reached their destination. 

The island, which had appeared such a lovely spot at a distance, 
proved on nearer inspection to be a low, swampy place, overgrown 
with brushwood. The very few natives who inhabited it described the 
woods to be full of tigers, the bushes alive with snakes and centipedes, 
and the air replete with noxious pestilence. Such a description was 
anything but prepossessing, yet the party were all young men ; and, 
as they came for pleasure, pleasure they were determined to have, in 
spite of reptiles or disease. Taking care to keep as from the edge 
of the jungle as possible, the happy group went on, occasionally bring¬ 
ing down a squirrel or a bird, till they reached the spot where poor 
Monroe met his death. Here they sat down, and actually partook of 
their morning meal, imitating in the closest manner the very positions 
which the hunter’s party had taken up on that unfortunate day, shout¬ 
ing at the same time defiance to the wild beasts, calling on the most 
ferocious animals of the woods to come forth, and meet their fate. 

During this foolish gasconade a sudden roar was heard. Every one 
started up. The echoes died away, but no tiger made his appearance ; 
and perhaps it was very fortunate for the youths that he did not, for, 
to confess the honest truth, they were all so startled that many in their 
baste had forgotten to take up the guns which lay beside them. In 
the scramble poor Jemmy had severely sprained his ankle. This was * 
indeed a misfortune. Two of his companions, however, good-naturedly 
raised him in their arms, and carried him down to the place where the 
boat lay waiting for them. There were two men in it; so under 
their care poor l^eabright was left, lying upon a green bank close to 
the sea, while his associates continued their ramble through the island. 
Unchequered by a single event that might be construed into an ad¬ 
venture, the tired youngsters, after a stroll of a couple of hours,^ re¬ 
turned to the spot where they had left Jemmy Seabright. The sailors 
had quitted the boat, probably gone in search of refreshment; their 
companion, however, lay stretched at full length, fest asleep under the 
shade of a thick bush. 

Halt! on your lives stir not! " cried young Sinclair, who was a 
few paces in advance of the others; '' see ! look at his throat!” 

The patty stood aghast: a long black snake had coiled itself round 
the neck of the youth,—that is to say, had thrown its tail round his 
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throat, while its raised head kept ploying about within an inch of the 
unfortunate boy's face. 

, Jemmy was either fast asleep or dead. For a moment the party 
hesitated in indecision between two opinions. If the snake had bitten 
the young man, it was more than probable he had expired on the in¬ 
stant, and now lay a corpse before them; if not, he w^s in a deep 
slumber, from which, if they suddenly awoke him, he would naturally 
move, and insure the fatal bite, which possibly might not yet have 
been inflicted. How to act was indeed a inattermost difficult to de¬ 
cide. Presently Seabright stirred his hand. He only moved it in the 
slightest manner, yet it was enough to assure his friends that he was 
alive, and consequently brought on the question how they were to ex¬ 
tricate him from his perilous situation. 

A young guinea-pig (a midshipman of the first class on board an 
East Indiaman is so styled) proposed the only plan likely to succeed. 

It appeared, indeed, a wild scheme, and little likely to prove availing; 
but, as every instant of time seemed precious, as the danger of his 
awaking increased with each moment, the party consented to the pro¬ 
position. In less time than the last live lines have occupied me in writing 
them down, the jolly reefer had stripped off his shoes, formed a run¬ 
ning noose of some very fine whip-cord, and mountud the tree which 
overhung the sleeper. Here he perched himself immediately above 
the snake, and cautiously and gradually let down the string clo.se to m 
the head of the reptile. A serpent, like a kitten, is always ready to w 
play with any strange object. The creature, on seeing the cord, began 
to rear its head higher, darting its forked tongue at the flaxen bait. 
Presently it thre\y itself forward: its neek wa.s in the noose, which 
the reefer instantly jerked up. The quick pull alarmed the animal; 
the knot was not subtle enough to hold the slippery monster; hut the 
sudden shock so terrified it, that in less than the twinkling of an eye 
the snake had disappeared. The shout the party simultaneously jtet 
up awoke poor Seabright, who, unable to rise from the pain in his 
ankle, sat upright, calling on us for an explanation. This we had 
begun to afford him, when he suddenly cried out, “■ No, no, you are 
deceived; the snake is still here. I feel it in my breast. Here, here 
it isand he thrust his hand into the bosom of his shirt! In the next 
instant we were around him, imagining that his fear was the effect of 
fancy. He was not far wrong. A centipede, some fourteen inche.s 
long, had crept inside his waistcoat during his sleep. The cold feet, 
’the crawling movement of the creature, had made him believe it was 
a snake. He had grasped at it; the alarmed reptile had buried its 
hundred feet into Seabright's flesli. To disengage it, we had to tear 
it from its venomous limbs, which remained inserted in the chest of 
our friend. Two days afterwards we reached Calcutta, where Jemmy 
obtained the best medical advice. It was, however, nearly three years 
before he thoroughly recovered from the effects. To this hour Jemmy 
Seabright almost swoons when he sees even a harmless European col- 
sopendra, or English centipede. ;, 

,TIfcE SCOFFJE)tl’S PATE. 

I WA.8 staying with my friend Mackinnon, the ex-resident at 
Delhi. He ^ an extensive bungalow in the vicinity of that city. 
Here he was wont to resort for the sake of the shooting in the 
neighbourhood. Myself, Martin, of the native infantry, and a Scotch 
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indigo planter, were his guests at the time I speak of. Determined 
to have some rare sport, we were here assembled, doing tremendous 
execution amongst the game at the period this sketch opens. Near 
the cottage of my friend was a very large piece of water. It did 
not exceed three feet in depth in any part of it, yet, from the vast 
extent of its surface, it was almost always covered with wild fowl, 
'fhe rich treat of an early morning's sport led us to embark'in the 
evening on board a small budgerow my friend kept upon. it,‘ deter¬ 
mined to sit up all night, in order to have a shot at the birds at the 
first glimmering of daylight. Plenty of loll shrob, and other dainties, 
had been sent on board; so, after a few rubbers at whist, we sat 
down to supper. It may be as well, however, before I relate the inci¬ 
dent which occurred, to give a slight portraiture of^^ three friends. 

Mackinnon was one of those characters esseiWBfty oriental. I 
more particularly dwell on his qualities, as they an order un¬ 

known in Great Britain. On his arrival in Beng^^s a writer, Eu¬ 
ropean and native bankers had alike flocked rouiiPnim, offering him 
any sum or sums he might require. Prudenc$> was never a virtue 
of poor Mac's; the temptation of unlimited credit to a youngster of 
eighteen would be too much for almost any one; it was certainly too 
much for IMackinnon. 

He recklessly borrowed suras of money, which he determined on 
paying when he became rich. A few thousand ])ounds, he natu¬ 
rally considered, could easily be spared from the splendid salaries 
then paid to officers in the civil service, after they I)ad served a few 
years in India. What, indeed, was six or seven thousand pounds 
a-year }—a mere bagatelle ; at least so our friend argued, with appa¬ 
rent reason. Mac. was a good fellow, the bankers most liberal. 

It is a fact worth recording, as a beacon to the unwary, that no 
individual who has thus commenced has been able subsequently to 
leave India. For the gratification of his early extravagances, he is 
bound as a prisoner to Asia; there he must live, there he must die. 
The schroffs (the native money-lenders) and the bankers commence 
charging interest, and compound interest, against the debtor, whom, 
fearful of awaking from his dream of bliss, they omit to call upon 
for tho said interest, till the sum is so considerable that he is unable 
to repay it at once. They then tempt hiift with fresh loans, or rather 
get friends to do so, in order to pay the arrears of the original 
lenders, begin to insure his life, and so entangle him in, the mazes of 
debt, that they are sure of him as their victim all the days of his 
life. The poor fellow soon obtains a better appointment. With it 
come fresh offerS; of money. Finding all hope of escape gone, he 
wilfully shuts his eyes, and lets matters take their course, striving 
by a round of pleasures to drown thought and reflection. 

Such was the situation of poor Mackinnon, living like a prince, 
ever ready to lend to the needy, and to assist the struggling man. He 
had been the means of enabling many of his friends to accumulate 
fortunes. He had placed it in the power of several to return to 
Europe-; yet for himself he could do nothing. He was far too 
deeply involved to hope for escape; so his only solace was to make 
those around hitTi,.as happy as he could, himself willing sacrifice at 
the altar of hospitality. 

Sandy Frazer, the indigo planter, was the very reverse of the 
picture I have just drawn. Brought up by prudent parents, whom 
he had lost in early life, Sandy came to India with a strict deter- 
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mination “ to make money.” Far from attempting, by a sudden or 
great speculation, to enrich himself, he had toiled on, guilty of no 
extravagance, indulging in no excess. Year after year his moderate 
profits had accumulated till he had become a very rich man. There 
is an old line in Latin, which tells us that the love of money grows 
with the possession of it. Far from being contented with the thou¬ 
sands lie had amassed, Frazer, used to the fatigues of business, so 
accustomed to them as almost to like them, still remained in India, 
remitting occasional suras to Europe, to purchase estates he was 
never likely to behold. In a word, Sandy was a prudent Scotch¬ 
man—a term which in India signifies a rich one. 

Tom Martin, of the native infantry, whom I have mentioned as 
making up ouMarty, was one of those beings whom we occasionally 
meet with infIKv society. Interrupted in his studies by the re¬ 
ceipt of a commission, and consequently but superficially 

grounded in an|||me branch of education, he yet possessed a smat¬ 
tering of all. iwraious to be looked upon as a good fellow, he was 
ever ready to fight, to bet, to ride a race, or join a shooting-party. 

At cards he played higher than he could afford ; at table he drank 
deeper than his senses warranted. Pond of excitement, careless as 
to results, without any fixed principles, he had left his home, and 
having heard a great deal about philosophy, and similar sivjj\ affect¬ 
ed to be a philosopher, and, in order to prove the fact, at once 
plunged into open atheism, and, like rtost persons of this stamp, 
continually annoyed his friends, when a little elated by liquor, by 
pouring forth his horrible and blasphemous doctrines to the annoy¬ 
ance of those around him. 

Such was the case on the evening I allude to. Cards and supper 
over, an animated conversation on sporting topics induced Martin 
to drink deep. He lost his better senses; and as we sat out on the 
open deck, smoking our hookahs, and sipping our loll shrob, he 
burst forth into one of his anti-Christian tirades. We ende.avoured 
to check him. Jt was impossible. We tried to reason with him. 
He actually silenced us with his daring impieties. Our ideas of 
right and wrong, our beliefs in rewards and punishments, he laugh¬ 
ed to scorn. At length, with ^n air of braggadocio, he thus con¬ 
cluded one of his .speeches— 

** I’ll tell you what it is, my friends. Your bigotry shall soon be 
upset. I will show you how f mock your foolish fear.s, and defy the 
powers you believe in. It is only a first and slight proof of my bitter 
scorn for the precepts which doating monks have instilled into us. 
Here goes, for Heaven or for Hell, if such places exist!” and he 
sprang at once into the water. 

This disgusting boast, though it annoyed us, filled us with little 
alarm, since we knew there wks niot sufficient water to drown even 
a child, and the bottom was composed of a hard gravel. Besides 
which, Martin was a tip-top swimmfer; so we only considered the 
act as an insensate proof of inebriety. Presently, however, we look¬ 
ed out for him. He had plunged beneath the surface, to which he 
did not rise again. We waited a minute or two; he still remained 
immersed. We cailed for torches, thinking he might have dived, 
and risen at some distance. We shouted to him; but all in vain. 
Some of our boatmen jumped into the lake at the same spot where 
Martin had just sprang in. The water was scarcely up to their 
middles. They waded about; but without success. Wc wer^^ 
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dreadfully alarmed; yet we still hoped he was playing us some 
trick. Morning broke, and we returned to our bungalow; but, 
alas ! no tidings of Martin. The pond was well dragged, but the 
body could not be found, and we consequently set it down in our 
own minds that our companion bad made for shore, in order to 
alarm us.^ Three days afterwards we again entered the boat, and 
were sitting on our open deck. The moon was shining brightly.'' 
Suddenly Mackinnon started up. He had seen dimly an object in 
the water. He called our attention. It was the body of Tom Mar¬ 
tin floating on the surface. His face was deadly pale, and seemed to 
wear an expression of pain. His every feature, clearly defined by 
the bright Jfi^nar rays, seemed ghastly and terrifying beyond‘any¬ 
thing that can be imagined. We dragged the body on board. In 
silent grief we buried it next da)^ Some of our party were then 
wild, and perhaps too wild, in their beliefs. Th e lear ning, however, 
was not lost upon them. 

POESY. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 

Spirit ! who rules o’er the realm of thought. 
Whose home is the kindling brain, 

Wlio comes with the sweetest of music fraught, 
In the hour of joy and pain ! 

WJiose sway is like the limitless wind, 

Ereed from the earth’s control, 

I n the deepest cell of the human mind. 

Or the boundless range of soul! 

Spirit! who conies in the sunbeam’s light,” 
Uubed in its fiery gleam, 

IVith the wings and brow of an angel bright. 
Like those of whom we dream ! 

Whose flight across the fathomless sea 
No ocean bird can track. 

For in lands unknown thou wanderest free, 

Till a spell invokes thee back ! 

Spirit! who walks in the tranquil even, 

Beneath the moon’s wan ray; 

When hearts commune with the stars of heav’n. 
And the knees are bent to pray ; 

Or by the side of the couch of death 
Thou singest a hymn of love, 

^V'afting the soul on its holy breath 
•,To the better land above ! 

Spirit! who stirreth the child’s briglit hair, 

And the silvery locks of age. 

Who is seen alike when nature is fair. 

Or the storm doth fiercely rage ! 

From the craggy brow of the mountain height. 
Gazing in lofty power. 

Or amidst the sheaves of a corn-field bright. 

Or the petal of a flower 1 
Spirit! who boldest the world in thrall, 

Phoenix of hallowing flame !i 
Conqueror, binding the hearts of all. 

And lender to proudest fame! 

Idol of genius ! mighty and strong! * 

Who worshippeth not thy shrine ? 

Oh! thou who bestowest such gifts of song 
On man, that he .seems divine ! 
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nv HIS SON. 

June 21, 1808, Munden played for his benefit, ** Laugh when you 
can,” “ The Portrait of Cervantes” (first time), and “ The Turnpike 
Gate.” The new farce was a translation from the French, by Mr. 
Grcfulhe, the banker, who sent it to Munden, but desired his name 
not to be mentioned. On these occasions, and they were not a few, 
the bantling w'as laid to the charge of Mrs. Munden, who was known 
to amuse herse ljfay dramatic composition. If the piece failed, she 
had all the denj||||it if it succeeded, the vanity of the author let out 
the secret; in did she derive any of the profits. “ The Por¬ 

trait of Cervante^was very successful, and Mr. Grefulhe politely 
begged Mrs, Munden’s accep^nce of a case of Constantia wine. He 
also liberally presented our actor with the sum of one hundred 
pounds, which the managers, in continuing the representation ac¬ 
cording to privilege, had paid to the author. 

On the 2()th of September Covent-Garden theatre was destroyed 
by fire. The loss of life that occurred in attempting to stop the 
progress of the flames was most deplorable. Amongst the property 
ilestroyed were the scenery and wardrobe, all the musicians’ instru¬ 
ments (their own property), several dramatic pieces, and musical 
manuscripts, of which no copies remained, including the original 
scores of Handel, Arne, &c.; and Handel’s famous organ, bequeath¬ 
ed by him to the theatre. The insurance did not amount to one- 
third of the loss. Munden again lost his wardrobe, which he valued 
at three hundred pounds ; but the wags made merry at his expense, 
asserting, that when his trunk, recovered from the wreck off Ireland, 
to which he had assigned a similar value, was brought to him, and 
five guineas reward claimed, he flew into a passion, and swore it was 
not worth five shillings. The company found a temporary asylum 
at the King’s Theatre, where they commenced performing so early 
as the 26th, with “’Douglas,” and “ Rosina.” Mr. Kemble address¬ 
ed the audience on the rising of the curtain, in considerable agitation, 
alluding to the recent calamity, and assured them that the managers 
were already preparing to construct a new theatre. Mrs. Siddons 
played Lady Randolph; Mr. C. Kemble, Norval; and Mr. Barry¬ 
more, Glenalvon, in the absence of Mr. Cooke, who was gone to be 
married, and could not come. That gentleman, however, played Sir 
Pertinax on the 14th, and met with his usual flattering reception, 
Nov. 10th, Morton's opera of “ Tbfe Exile,” founded on the novel of 
Elizabeth, by Madame Cottin, was brought forward at this theatre; 
Daran, Mr. Young, who bad at length engaged at a winter theatre, 
with a large salary ; Count Ulric, Pope ; Count Calmar, Incledon ; 
Baron AltradofF, Liston; Servitz, Fawcett; the Governor, Munden ; 
Catherine, Mrs. Dickons; Alexiua, Mrs, H. Johnston. Munden 
had little to do; bufeFawcett had a good part, and was encored in 
his comic.song, “Young Lobski,” written by Mr. ColTnan, Mr, 
Young played Daran in the most impressive, inanner. The vocalists 
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also were highly applauded. This piece had a very successful run. 
The Covent-Garden company now removed to the little theatre in 
the Haymarket, which was liberally offered to them by Mr. Colman, 
commencing with “ The Mountaineers,” and a new farce, entitled 
“ A School for Authors,” the production of the late Mr. Tobin, 
author of “ The Honeymoon,” whose singular fate it was to have all 
his pieces rejected during his lifetime, and eagerly sought for after 
his death. As in " The Honeymoon,” he had imitated Shakspeare, 
so in the “ School for Authors” he borrowed from Foote. Munden 
played the principal character. Diaper, the author^ a kind of Sir 
Fretful Plagiary. 

December 30th, 1808, the first stone of the new theatre in Covent 
Garden was laid by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. A 
covered platform was filled with spectators, who rose to welcome 
Ills Royal Highness, the band playing “ God save the King!” The 
front seats were filled by ladies, amongst whom sat the observed of 
all obsrnMTs/’ ~~ Mrs. Siddons ! His Royal Highness, sprinkling 
corn, wine, and oil on the stone, concluded the ceremony by re¬ 
turning the plan of the building to Mr. Smirkc, the architect, and 
bowing to Messrs. Harris and Kemble, with the expression of a 
wish for the prosperity of the theatre — a wish that has not yet 
reached its accomplishment. 

Two months after this event Drury Lane theatre was in flames. 
It was supposed by many at the time that these conflagrations w'ere 
the work of incendiaries; but there seems no reason to doubt that 
both were the result of .accident. Mr. Sheridan was in the House of 
(\immoiis when the blaze of light illumined St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
It was proposed, from sympathy in that gentleman’s loss, to adjourn 
the debate, and he gained great credit for magnanimity for refusing 
to allow his private concerns to interfere with the business of the 
nation. All this was a solemn I'arce; the real sufferers were the 
actors, many of whose salaries had not been paid for a long time pre¬ 
viously ; and the renters, wdiose money lay buried in the ruins. 
The late Drury Lane theatre was said to have cost one hundred 
and twenty-nine'thousand pounds, and was insured for thirty-five 
thousand pounds. The debts were estimated at three hundred 
thousand. 

The Drury Lane company left with the “ good wishes ” of Air. 
Sherid^/.who,.. after parting with them, changed his mind, and de- 
sire!d,'unavailj^gly, to encumber them again with his assistance,— 
obtained, with some difficulty, a licence from the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and Air. Taylor’s permission to perform at the King’s theatre 
for three nights gratuitously ; and three more on paying a sum for 
rent; by which arrangement the families of the humbler adherents to 
the theatre were saved from starvation. They opened their per¬ 
formances at the King’s theatre on the J6th Alarch, 180P, and on the 
11th April occupied the Lyceum. 

In Easter term, the Haymarket theatre opened on a new site — 
the Court of Chancery. Sir Samuel RomiJly moved the court, on 
behalf of Alessrs. Alorris, Winston, and others, to remove Air. Col¬ 
man from the chief management of the theatre, 0 n the ground that 
he was unable to discharge the duties of his Atuation, being a 
prisoner for debt in the King's Bench. The answer to this objection 
on the jiart of the,defendant’s counsel (Air. Hart) was, that, being in 
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the Bench, he was sure to he found at home. The Lord Chancellor 
intimated that the parties hud better settle their differences by arbi¬ 
tration. The plaintiffs chose Mr. Crawford, a barrister, and the 
defendant, Mr. Harris, the rival manager; and each party objected 
to the arbitrator on the other side. The L6td'C|fari'cellor considered 
Mr. Harris a very unJit person for an arbilratitr ”, in spch a case, 
and postponed his judgment. '' I will not now," said his lordship 
emphatically, “ attempt to insinuate what the decision will be, but I 
feel confident it will be disagreeable to all the parties’" This hint 
was taken, and the matter withdrawn for the time. 

In announcing at this season the rumour that Drury Lane theatre 
was about to be rebuilt, a periodical* adds this stringent inquiry, 
“ Quu, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, tur, qnomodo, quando ?"• Happy 
for the parties, quibus auxiliis, the theatre was ultimately rebuilt, if 
this rumour had only been a surmise! 

June 10th. The Drury Lane company closed their season at the 
Lyceum, and Mr. Wroughton addressed the audience on the part of 
the performers, the chief of whom had been great losers by con¬ 
tributing to the distresses of, their poorer brethren. The Covent 
Garden company finished at the Hayraarket on the 31st May, and 
Mr, Young returned thanks on behalf of the proprietors, with the 
announcement that "their new theatre was covered in.” Two days 
previously Mr. Lewis performed, for the last time, taking for his 
benefit " Rule a wife, and have a wife," in which he played the 
Copper Captain, and concluding with an address to a crowded 
audience, which he delivered with great feeling. 

“ We ne’er shall look upon his like again !” 

The stage lost also another of its treasures, Mrs. Mattocks. We 
are sorry to relate that after many years passed in this arduous pro¬ 
fession,— for Mrs. Mattocks was nearly the oldest actress on the 
stage, — she was deprived of the fruits of her industrious exertion. 
When she retired sm had amassed a sufficient fortune, which she 
placed in the hands^f a near relative, ^ Whom she had great confi¬ 
dence, and whoih she supposed to be in good circumstances. This 
gentleman died suddenly some years after, and it was then discover¬ 
ed that he had been for a long time insolvent Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Mattocks on her retirement had ceased to subscribe to the Covent 
Garden Theatrical Fund, to which she had been an early contribu¬ 
tor, and thereby forfeited all claim to relief from that quarter. So 
universally, however, was she esteemed, that several of the per¬ 
formers subscribed among themselves, and purchased a small annuity 
for her support. 

The new theatre in Covent Garden, which had been erected, as it 
were, by magic, within the short space of ten months, opened its 
portals to the public on the 18tb September, 1809, with the prices of 
the boxes raised from six to seven shillings, and the pit from three 
shillings to four shillings, and an entire tier of boxes reserved for 
private accommodation. The excuse was, the expenditure of one 
hundred and Jijtu ihomand pounds, “ in order to render the theatre 
worthy of British spectators, and of the genius of their native poets.” 
"Macbeth” was the opening piece. "AH in the wrong" would 

• The Monthly Mirror. 
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have 1^een a more appropriate prelude: for difficult it is, even at this 
time of calm reflection, to assign to each party its adequate share of 
absurdity or ill-conduct. The aggregate merit must be divided be¬ 
tween the proprietors of the theatre, the magistrates, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and the public. 

When the old theatre was in ruins, Mr. Kemble was reported to 
have said, Now we will have the hnest theatre in Europe !*' and in 
his speeches from the stage he termed his new edifice “ the most 
beautiful theatre in the universe, for the reception of the inhabitants 
of the capital of the worlda foolish boast, which was accom¬ 
plished at the expense of public decency, and the loss of a fortune 
on the part of those who embarked in this futile speculation. No 
sounder truth can be expounded than that one and one do not in all 
cases make two, and the supposition that because a theatre, sup¬ 
ported by good actors, is constantly filled, the same result would 
follow the construction of a building of double the size, is contradict¬ 
ed by all experience. The Haymarket theatre, under proper manage¬ 
ment, has always been productive, and never did the really good 
actors appear to such advantage as on its boards, because the audi¬ 
ence could see and hear them. The huge mausoleum, beneath which 
was buried the greater part of Mr. Kemble's industrious and well- 
merited earnings, was wholly uncalled for; and the public resented, 
but not in a proper manner, the attempt to extract from their 
mckets a sacrifice to Mr. Kemble’s hobby. The generality of stage- 
requenters knew nothing, and cared still less, about the beautiful 
groups in low relief, and statues by Rossi and Plaxman, which de¬ 
corate the exterior; but they desired, and not unreasonably, that as 
all theatrical performances of a high order were controlled by two 
patents, one of which was in abeyance, they should not be exorbit¬ 
antly taxed, nor their families debarred from their usual recreation to 
gratify the whims, or fill the pockets of two gentlemen, who, when 
thcy planned their lofty scheme, had held no consultation with those 
who were to pay for it. Of all parties, Mr. Harris, the chief pro¬ 
prietor, was, perhaps, the most to be pitied. Mr. Hafri3,vwho had 
originally been a soap-boiler, purchased the patent and prope?fy^l[or 
an amount not largely exceeding the sum,|it which, in its improved 
state, with the gradual accumulation of scenery and stage-properties, 
he sold to hir. Kemble a one-sixth share. The injjif^jtuowf the value 
was, however, taainly owing to Mr. Harris's n^cious management; 
watchful selection of eminent provincial actor^'as their rising repu¬ 
tation brought them to his notice; liberality towards the per¬ 
formers ; and the large prices which he cheerfully paid for the pro¬ 
ductions of such dramatists as Cumberland, Colman, Morton, Rey¬ 
nolds, O’Keefe, Dibdin, &c., who preferred the ready money of 
Covent Garden to the promissory notes of the rival house. 

Mr. Harris had fit the time of the destruction of the late Covent 
Garden theatre accumulated a large fortune; he died in moderate 
circumstances. Being aged and*infirm, he seldom, latterly, quitted 
his residence at Uxbridge, intrusting the management of the concern 
to his son, Mr. Henry Harris, and Mr. John Kemble. That these 
gentlemen believed they were furthering his interests, as well as 
their own, when they.entered into this extensive outlay, nobody who 
has ever heard of them can for a moment doubt; but they were mis¬ 
taken. They began with a war on the public—that hydra-headed 
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monster, —and they conducted the war badly. The public did not 
care 'where they were lodged, and would have been contented with 
any secure building having four walls, and sufficient accommoda¬ 
tion, provided the entertainments were such as they had been used 
to witness. But the proprietors were “ cursed with a taste." They 
must needs take architecture and sculpture under their protection, and 
expected John Bull to pay for the arts, as well as the art of acting. 
Even the expedients they devised to fill their treasury were injudi¬ 
cious. They engaged Madatue Catalan! at an enormous salary, 
when the cry was for “ native talentand they apportioned a whole 
tier to private boxes, when the most irritating subject was their mo¬ 
nopoly. They expected t^e cooped-up spectator to pay an advanced 
price for his seat in the j^eon-holes,” whence he looked down on 
the favoured aristocracy, sitting at their ease, concealed by gilt lat¬ 
tices, and retiring at the termination of the acts to drawing-rooms 
behind the boxes, which gave'rise to much unmerited scandal. 

Having once engaged in the contest, the proprietors should have 
taken such steps as would have commanded success; but they hesi¬ 
tated, vacillated, and, like all persons who adopt middle measures, 
fell bgjtween two stools. They began by apologizing, and appeal¬ 
ing ; then hired pugilists, lamplighters, watermen, and Bow Street 
officers, to beat the spectators into submission; when it was disco¬ 
vered that this would not do, (for the men of war found that a pitch¬ 
ed battle on the pit-benches, hemmed in by an enraged multitude, 
was a very diflerent thing from one in the ring, with plenty of room 
for shifting and dropping,) Mr. Kemble had again recourse to 
apology and appeal. Messrs. Read and Nares, two of the Bow Street 
magistrates, came on the stage to address the audience, and were 
hissed off. If they had not power to read the riot-act. what business 
had they thereThe Lord Chamberlain sent a message to Mr. 
Harris, that the peace of the town must not be disturbed by these 
riotous proceedings, and that if the difference with the public could 
not be settled amicably, the thtsatre must be shut. Verily, the Lord 
Chamberlain held “ a barren sceptre in his hand” if he could do no 
more than this ; besides, it was unfair to both parties. The public 
did not want the theatre shut, but open at the old prices; and the 
proprietors ought not to have been held responsible for riots which 
were committed by others in their house, and which they could not 
control. ' 

The details of these strange proceedings do not properly belong to 
the “ Life of Munden,” although he played every night, of course, 
in dumb show, as did his brother performers, during the O.P. war,' 
so termed from being a war for the old prices. Munden attempted 
to address the assemblage on the first night of the disturbance, but 
was relieved by Mr. Kemble. The polite spectators (they scorned 
to be auditors) were very civil to the actors, with the exception of 
the Kemble family, male and female, whom they hooted without 
mercy. • 

One ruffian threw a bottle at Mrs. Charles Kemble, with a 
brutal exclamation, referring to her then delicate condition. Will it 

• Blr. Kemble averre*’ that they came of their own authority, and that he knew 
nothing of their coming, until he read of it next morning- in the newspapera. The 
(vondiirt of these guardians of the peace, on the very first night of the disturbance, 
was an indication of weakness, and encouraged the rioters to proceed. 
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be believed that English ladies could be induced'to crowd the boxes 
night after night, surrounded by men in the garb of gentlemen, 
(striking each other down on the benches near them, for a difference 
of opinion,) and listening to the coarse harangues of barbers, bankers' 
clerks, and briefless barristers; witnessing without a shudder the 
frightful leaps from the boxes into the pit, as the Bow Street myr¬ 
midons rushed forM'ard to make their captures, and hearing with¬ 
out a blush the most indelicate allusions to the presumed object of 
the private boxes ? Alas! what will not fashion do when excite¬ 
ment is to be afforded I 

The O.P. warriors, after baiting Mr. Kemble every time he made 
his appearance, calling upon him for explanations, and then inter¬ 
rupting him, mat veiled that he lost his temper, and his brief ques¬ 
tion, “ Ladies and gentlemen, what is it that you want ?” Avhen what 
they wanted was sufficiently apparent, was said to savour of that 
casuistry which is taught at the Homan Catholic College (Douay), 
where that gentleman had been educated. The only redeeming 
feature in this spectacle was an occasional bit of fun in some of the 
‘■'fTumerous placards wliich were exhibited in the boxes and pit, torn 
down by the boxers and ofticers, rescued and remounted with equal 
ardour to that which animates the ensign who adheres to his colours 
in the strife of mortal combat. The chief of them consisted of libels 
on Mr. Kemble; but the follo\^ng d’esprii is not a bad resunicn 
of the general question:— 

“tub house that .rACK BU1L.T. 

“This is the house that Jack built. * 

“ These are the bo.ft;s, let to the great that visit the house that 
Jack built. 

“These are the pigeon-holes over the 60 ^ 6 ’^, let to the grco/ that 
visit the house that Jack built. 

“ This is the Cat engaged to squall to the poor in the pigeon-holes 
over the booces, let to the great that visit the house that Jack built. 

“ This is John Bull, with a bugle-horn, that hissed the Cat en¬ 
gaged to squall to the poor in the pigeon-holes over the boxes, let to 
great that visit the house that Jack built. 

“ This is the Ihieflaker shaven and shorn, that took up John Bull, 
with his bugle-horn, who hissed the Cat engaged to squall to tlic poor 
in the pigeon-holes over the boxes, let to the great that visit the house 
that Jack built. 

“ This is the manager full of scorn, who raised the price to the 
people forlorn, and directed the ihieflaker, shaven and shorn, to take 
up John Bull with his bugk-horn, who hissed the Cat engaged to 
squall to the poor in the pigeon-holes over the boxts, let to the great 
that visit the house that Jack built. 

Bow wow!” 


It is needless to add, that Catalan! relinquished her engagement. 
She despaired of introducing notes of harmony into such a place of 
discord. Madame Catalan! was to have had five thousand pounds 
for the season, and two benefits, and to have played and sung in 
English oj)eras. It would have been a complete failure. She was 
taught 'with great difficulty to repeat the words of “ God save the 
King 1" and* “ l^ule Britannia." 
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Having mentioned thus much of the first O. P. war, we may at 
once state the mode in which it was brought to a conclusion. Bills 
of indictment having been preferred against forty-one of the rioters 
at the Westminster Sessions, the grand Jury, after a strong charge 
from the chairman, (Mr, Mainwaring,) in favour of the managers, 
found true bills against twelv^ “ those for hissing, hooting, barking, 
whistling, and speechifying, including one bill against Mary Austen, 
a female O. P., for springing a penny rattle, being all thrown out.” 
Again were the rattles, bells, horns, and trumpets in motion. Mr. 
Clifford, a barrister, became the O. P. king, and being taken before 
the magistrates, was released, after observing, that “ had he been a 
poor tailor, they would have held him to bail,” as they had done 
others. Mr. Clifford thereupon brought an action for false impri¬ 
sonment against Brandon, the box-keeper. Chief Justice Mansfield 
gave his opinion that the public had no right to express their dis¬ 
satisfaction at the new prices in the way they had done;” but the 
jury, after hearing the declaration of Mr. Serjeant Best, (Mr. Clif¬ 
ford’s counsel,) that “ he never saw a more harmless set of people in 
his life than these rioters,” found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
—Jive pounds ! Sir James Mansfield '' expressed much regret at the 
verdict, from which he feared very ill consequences were likely to 
result! ” 

The Covent-Garden proprietors,^;yho had declared that nothing 
should induce them to submit, n^ saw the necessity of bending 
before the storm. At a dinner given by the O. P.’s to commemorate 
their triumph, Mr. Clifford presiding, that gentleman announced 
Mr. Kemble's presence in the ante-room, and stating, that the mana¬ 
gers had offered such concessions as in his (Mr. C.'s) opinion were 
reasonable, moved that he should be admitted, bespeaking for him 
an attentive hearing and polite reception. Mr. Kemble, accord- 
ingly, appeared in tliis novel and embarrassing situation, and, after 
some oratory, the following resolutions were agreed to:— 

“ 1st. That the private boxes shall be reduced to the same state as 
they were in the year 1802, 

2nd. That the pit shall be Ss. 6d., the boxes 'is. 

3rd. That an apology shall be made on the part of the proprie¬ 
tors to the public, and Air. Brandon shall be dismissed. 

'‘4th. That all prosecutions and actions on both sides shall be 
quashed.” 

A coiriplimentary toast was then proposed, and Mr. Kemble with¬ 
drew to the theatre, where, from tne stage, he read the resolutions 
to the audience. Some hesitation, however, being apparent with 
regard to the third, he was not allowed to proceed j but a placard 
was thrown on the stage, with the words, “ Discharge Brandon,” 
which was taken up by Munden, dressed in his full-bottomed wig 
as King Arthur, in “ Tom .Thumb." It was remarked that in that 
costume he was a very fit messenger, meaning, we presume, that the 
two parties (the public and the proprietors) were Noodle and 
Doodle. Brandon came on the stage; but the audience refused to 
listen to him, unless he rveni upon his knees, and he fearlessly declined 
complying with so humiliating a command. Mr. Henry Harris 
came forward to interc^^e, but with no success. 

The nei;:t>|iight Air. Kemble announced that Mr. Brandon had 
ivithdrami the theatre. The fact was, the ciFcumstanccs 
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having been reported to old Mr. Harris, he recommended Bran- • 
don to retire for a while, promising that his salary should be paid 
to him for the remainder of his life; but adding that, if he had, 
submitted to degrade himself as he had been required to do, he 
should have been dismissed without a farthing. No doubt Bran¬ 
don’s zeal for his employers had outstepped the bounds of discre¬ 
tion ; but he was an old servant of the proprietbrs, and much of 
what he had done must have been done by tneir orders. Mr. Har¬ 
ris’s determination was honourable to his feelings as a gentleman, 
and his unshaken courage as a man. ,Mr. Harris was then bed¬ 
ridden. » 

Among the sufferers by the late fire at Covent Garden who ex¬ 
pected redress on the rebuyding, were the members of the Beef¬ 
steak Club, whose room in the Piazza Coffeehouse, partly on the 
premises of the theatre, had been burnt, and Mr. Solomon, the cele¬ 
brated cook of that agreeable establishment, from whose domain, 
the kitchen, four feet were abstracted, to secure a private entrance 
to the theatre for no less a personage than his Majesty. Mr. Solo¬ 
mon was with difficulty persuaded to accord this boon j buV ’his 
loyalty prevailed over the minor consideration of personal privation.' 
Had he been unrelenting, royalty must have entered the theatre 
with the mob; for at the Piazza Coffeehouse Mr. Solomon had a 
voice ''potential as the Duke's,”—ay, as the Duke of Norfolk, one 
of his chief patrons. This eminent artiste (as it is now the fashion 
to call his successors) was accustomed to stand, habited in the cap 
and white jacket, the badges of his honourable profession, at a door 
opening on the splendid coffee-room, and surveying his well-known 
admirers, who saluted him with many a nod, ponder^what he should 
provide for their several tastes, for which he well knew how to cater. 
Nay, he would not always allow them to indulge in their own tastes ; 
for he who pens these paragraphs well remembers that his dinner 
was once deprived of its chief agreniens, marrow-bones, which, for 
some raison de cuisine, the great cook would not introduce. After 
the conclusion of his performance, Mr. Solomon was in the habit of 
witnessing the performances at the thfeatre, dressed in his best attire,, 
with ponderous gold watch .and chain, and traversing the stairca.se 
from the piazzas with the stride of a person who knew his own 
value. Far be it from us to depreciate the sacrifice which we have 
recorded of Mr. Solomon; but certain it is that the proprietors 
complimented him with a free admission to the new theatre. 

The Beef-steak Club, held at the Piazza Coffeehouse, had for its 
patron his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; for its president, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and its honorary secretary, Joseph Munden. 
The steaks were dressed in the room, and servetl up hot from the 
gridiron. The members presented to their secretary a silver goblet, 
with a suitable inscription, and the following lines from the pen of 
their poet-laureat, Tom Dibdin;— 

“ This token accept, and when from it you sip. 

Give a thought to those friends, who implore most sincerely 
• You may ne’er find deceit 'twixt the cup and the lip, 

' But prove Fortune, like Munden, kind, honest, and cheerly.” 

The motto of the club was “Esto perpetua aOt libitum!" and they 
eyed its direction. Among the members were Mr. Maberly and 
* Const. Some were late sitters. A gentleman, who is no more. 
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but who was a partner in a banking firm in Lombanl Street, was 
wont to say, that “ no man required more sleep than could be ob¬ 
tained in a hackney coach between Hyde Park and Lombard Street,” 
and he exemplified his precept by his practice. He seldom departed 
until necessity forced him. It was his duty, as junior partner, to 
open the iron safe in the morning, and he calculated the time of his 
journey into the city exactly. On arriving at the banking-house, he 
took a glass of vinegar and water, gave the key to the confidential 
clerk, and repaired to bed for an hour or two. 

The Duke of Norfolk, the chairman of The Beef-steaJc Club, sate 
as long as he could see ; but when the fatal moment of Oblivion 
arrived, his confidential servant wheeled his master’s arm-chair into 
the next room, and put him to bed. . The duke frequently dined 
alone in the coffee-room. He ate and drank enormously ; and though 
the landlords (Messrs. Hodson and Gann) charged as much as they 
reasonably could, it is said they lost money by him. His mean aj)- 
parel and vulgar appearance gave rise to various ludicrous mistakes. 
On one occasion he desired a new waiter, to whom his person was 
not familiar, to bring him a cucumber. The order not being immedi¬ 
ately attended to, he called to the waiter, who respectfully intimateil 
that, perhaps, he was not aware cucumbers were then very ex¬ 
pensive. 

, “ What are they ?" said the Duke. 

A guinea a-piccc, sir.” 

“ Bring me /wo,” was the reply. 

The waiter went in dismay to the bar: “That shabby old man in 
the corner wants two cucumbers.” 

“ Take him a hundred, if he asks for them,” said JMr. Hodgson. 

The Duke of Norfolk, being a great lover of the drama, was in 
the habit, after thus privately dining, of walking into Covent Garden 
theatre. He took his seat in the dress-boxes, and.imjnediiitely fell 
asleep. At the close of the performance he rose much edified and 
amused, was assisted by the box-keeper in putting on his great-coat, 
and to his carriage by his servants, waiting in the lobby. 

We have not attempted to describe the acting at Covent Garden 
theatre during a period when nobody was allowed to be heard 
The Lyceum, in the mean while, was growing into notice, under 
the successful management of Colonel Greville Mr. Arnold, who 
made an arrangement with Mr. Sheridan, t-Wt active gentleman 
having contrived, as he expressed it, to “ keep part of the Drury- 
Lane comjMiny together.” 

In the autumn (1809), three new y^vincial performers made their 
appearance at this theatre:—iMr. Wreijeh, who still continues on the 
stage; Mrs. Edwin, who has quitted it,; and Mr. E. P. Knight, who 
is now deceased, but whose memory is held in kind remembrance 
by all who knew him, none, more than the individual who 
makes this mention of his worth. It is unnecessary to say more of 
Mr. Wrench, than that he is one of the best light comedians extant; 
or of Mrs. Edwin, who played at Drury Lane until a late peniod, 
with great effect, in the line of Mrs. Jordan. By that kind-h^ted 
woman she was highly complimented, with most disintereste^fcf,!- 
ing, on berd|rst performance of Beatrice. The new actress u^as'tf 
widow of son of the famous Edwin. The younger Edwfn^’J . 
been a greif iavourite at Bath, &c., but did not po8.sess the ei^ ” * 
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^nary talents of his father. Mrs. Edwin was a very pretty w'oman, 
/^nd displayed^ peculiar archness and vivacity. We trust she still 
lives in the enjoyment of health and happiness. 

In mentioning his deceased friend, Mr. Knight, the writer cannot 
refrain from relating one of the many anecdotes which that very 
clever actor communicated so readily, regarding his earlier career, 
and which he told inimitably. Mr. Knight was apprenticed to an 
heraldic painter, either at Sheffield or Birmingham, which dccupa- 
tion he quitted for the stage. On his first appearance, he said, car- 
rying a stick and bundle, he was seized with such alarm that he 
threw down both bundle and stick, and ran off the stage, to which 
he could not be persuaded to return. The manager addressed him 
gravely: “ Mr. Knight, you will never be an actor; it is useless to 
persist; but, if you will be obstinate, find out the lowest stone in 
the country, and put your foot on it.” This lowest stone was a 
strolling company somewhere in Wales, which performed in a room, 
a bedstead serving for the stage, and the two spaces on each side'for 
the 'tiring-rooms of the respective ladies and gentlemen performers. 
These spaces were concealed from the audience by curtains. The 
actors ascended the stage by steps. Mr. Knight commenced with 
Acres, in “ The Rivals,” and was greeted with torrents of applause. 
He began to think he had reached the acme of the art; but the ap¬ 
plause so far exceeded the bounds of moderation, that he looked 
round to discover if any^other cause existed to occasion it, and be¬ 
held the bare posterior of one of his fellow comedians, who had 
unconsciously protruded it through the curtain, whilst in the act of 
putting on his stockings, ^tung with disappointed ambition, he 
struck thp offender with hill|«|^e on tTO intrusiyj^j^rt of his person, 
and ^quitted the scerte. ' H^albe^ards. joined ^^^cr compaiiies of 
higher rank, and finally engaged with Mr. WilRmson, at York, to 
succeed hlr. Matthews. His Humorous correspondence with Wil¬ 
kinson is well known. The following letter from Tate, concluding 
the engagemeht, has not before been published:— 


“ Wakefield, Sept. 20th. 

“ Sm, 

“ Let me know when you wish to come, but let it be as soon as 
convenience and propriety will permit, as much success in a theatre 
is dependent upon lucky circumstances. JMr. Matthews was subject 
to fits; but the last year not to so very great a degree. The week 
before last he had a very dreadful one, but it was kept a profound 
secret from me; but on Friday night -was so alarmingly ill, he was 
never expected to be in his senses again — could not finish Quotem, 
nor act last night; indeed, all day yesterday he was much deranged. 
Got better last night, and has been foolish enough to go on horse¬ 
back twenty-two miles, to meet a party of friends to dinner. I fear 
to-morrow. It is observable that people who are so unfortunate to 
have fits won’t higye it supposed any dangerous accident has occur¬ 
red, and rush into absurdity. He is a great, favdurite." T,know your 
cast perfectly well* You shall play any two parts you like; but it 
is impossible to ascertain a cast. If Mr. Bennett goes, there will be 
plenty. If Mr. Matthews relapses, I shall Mpmt two comedians. 
Necessity will oblige me to keep you. As I wish you fame, an<l 
not to lose it, I will get up any two plays or ^y two farces not in 
von. XIII. ' 2 L 
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the catalogue. Your opening shall be appointed as you wish. 1 
must drop the idea of journey; but Mansfield, one or your towns, 
would have been easy. Close here the 27th ; open Doncaster the 
28th. D. Salaries—V^ork Summer Assizes, York races, Pontefract 
races, and Doncaster races ,—half at Wakefield. York to Leeds, 
twenty-three miles! Wakefield nine miles from Leeds; nine from 
Wakefield to Pontefract; twenty from here to Doncaster. By water 
to Hull; thirty-eight from Hull to York. Hull and York,—and 
Hull; seasons from the beginning of November until the end of 
May. I am, sir, yours, &c. Tate Wilkinson. 

“ From York is certainly in favour at London, — so many have 
done greatly. 

“Mr. Matthews did not go many miles ; only a pleasant ride yes¬ 
terday.” i 

Mr. Knight, Theatre, Oswestry, 

Warwickshire.” 

Tate Wilkinson had acted under Garrick and Foote, and, if we 
are to believe his memoirs, acted tragedy and comedy with equal 
effect. The truth is, he was an indifferent actor, but a good mimic; and 
Foote encouraged him to annoy Garrick. Although a great master 
of the art of mimicry himself, Foote is said to have been outdone by 
Wilkinson; and was greatly piqued whei# Tate, after .showing up 
other actors, began a fresh imitation, telling the audience that now 
“ he was going to imitate Master Foote.” Jlut, in such a school, it 
is not extraordinbi^t'fiiat Wilkinson ^j^d have^een a perfect 
judge of acting. VRDk 


OUNCE SHOOTING IN BRAZIL 

BV BEN BUNTING. 

The neighbourhood of one of the English establishments in Bra¬ 
zil had for some time been annoyed by the depredations committed 
by an old female ounce, andhgr two half-grown cubs. Cattle had 
been destroyed by them in considerable numbers, and although they 
had not been known to attack any person, the sudden disappearance 
of a negro, who haid gone to a forest to collect wild honey, led to the 
surmise that he had fallen a prey to these ravenous brutes. The na¬ 
tives had frequently gone in large parties to kill them, but whether 
from cowardice, or from bad-shooting, they always returned empty- 
handed ; I therefore proposed to a friend to try our luck at them 
during the moonlight nights, to which he readily assented; and 
having fixed the day, we prepared ourselves fos a task which had 
daunted two dozen Brazilians. Our guns were soon cleaned, pow¬ 
der and liquor-fiasks filled, bullets cast, besides all the little et cete- 
ras provided which are requisite for a short but dangerous cam¬ 
paign. 
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Having dined early, I laid^down for a nap, in order that I should 
not feel sleepy during the night, and was awoke about seven o'clock 
in the evening with, “What! Ben, are you snoozing?" which words 
proceeded from the mouth of old Ned Walter (Long Tom Collin 
we used to call him), who coolly rode into my room on horseback. 

“ Are ye snoozing ? Why, man alive ! your horse has been standing 
saddled at your door for the last half hour, and the boys have started 
with our guns and prog nearly an hour back. By Jove ! if we don't 
hurry after them, the deuce a drop of fluid shall we get, except in^ 
the shape of rain or dew, for Edoardo will never carry a bottle of 
liquor for an hour without taking a smell at it; and should that not 
happen to displease him, you may be certain that he will declare that 
he tumbled down, broke the bottle, and spilled the liquor ; so come 
along, my son, and leave your dogs at home, for they will only do 
harm.” 

Walter’s speech soon put me on my feet, particularly as I knew 
that we ought to be at the place of appointment soon after seven, ami 
we had four miles to ride. In a short time I was ready, and having 
stuck a brace of pistols and my long knife into my belt, and a case 
of cigars in my pocket, we started at a hand-gallop after the ser¬ 
vants, on the good qualities of one of whom Walter had expatiated 
so well. On arriving at the spot which we intended to make the 
field of battle, we prepared a resting-place in a neighbouring tree 
d la Kobinson Crusoe, and tl)en examined our fire-arms. I always 
make a point of loading my own guns; Walter, on the contrary, fre¬ 
quently allowed his Edoardo to perform that task; and on his thrust¬ 
ing the ramrod down the barrel of a small duck gun he had brought 
in case of a long shot being required, he found his faithful servant 
had loaded it on the true negro principle of “ more fillee, more 
killee,” lor he had p»it in about two ounces of powder, half a yjound 
of buck-shots, sundry bullets, the heads of some old naila, and three 
black beans, the last being for luck, as Edoardo said. Having load¬ 
ed the guns, we climbed up to our resting-place, and despatched the 
servants back with the horses, having first taken the precaution to 
chalk certain hieroglyphics on the saddle, to prevent the negi’oes 
from mounting them. 

Knowing that our game would not make its appearance before mid¬ 
night, we bit our weeds, and having fastened a jug of water in the 
tree, we took a glass of “ cold without,” and then waited patiently 
for the moon’s rising. After killing a couple of hours, which to us 
appeared an eternity, we began to look out for a visit from our foes, 
when Walter, who could see and hear as well as any North Ameri¬ 
can Indian, declared that the long grass in the distance was moved 
by something stirring in it. Presently I caught sight of it also, and, 
to say the truth, my heart began to beat rather faster than usual, 
for I had never seen a live ounce, except in Wombwell’s menagerie, 
or in the Zoological Gardens. We were tolerably safe from any at¬ 
tack of the beast, by having made a species of platform of branches 
in the tree in which we were sitting; still I knew that one false step 
or rotten bough might send me head-foremost into the brute’s 
mouth. But this time my fears were vain ; for, instead qf an ounce 
issuing from the bushes, a small deer trotted up, and suddenly 
dashed off. We would not fire at it, as the report might have warn¬ 
ed our anxiously-expected foes of our presence. Another tedious 

2 L 2 
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hour passed, wlien suddenly we were startled by the yell of an enor¬ 
mous brute leaping from behind a bush on to the carcass of a colt 
which it had killed the night before, and which we had removed to 
the foot of our tree. 

My first impulse was to fire immediately ; but Walter, who un¬ 
derstood these matters well, whispered to me to remain quiet, as the 
animal now below us was the mother, and that her cubs would fol¬ 
low her quickly. These soon made their appearance; and beautiful 
creatures they were, perfectly resembling cats in shape and action, 
but standing as high as large bull-dogs. Instead of commencing to 
eat directly, they played with a leg of the poor colt for a little while, 
then frisked round their mother, and at last tumbled each other over, 
like a pair of kittens. Their worthy parent sat within tw'enty yards 
of us, purring in true Brobdignagian style, and advancing at last 
cautiously to the carcass, began gnawing a hind-leg, and cracking 
the bones with as much ease as a cat does those of a mouse. The 
cubs soon followed their mamma's example, and now was the time 
for UB to commence hostilities. If we fired at the mother, the young 
ones would runaway, whereas, if we could kill, or disable them first, 
the dam, instead of deserting them, would stand by them as long as 
life remained in her; Walter therefore told me to take a steady aim at 
the cub on the left hand, and, as soon as I should be ready, to give 
the word, and we would fire together, he being prepared for the 
other cub. 

“ Ready!" I whispered, and bang went a ball from each of tlie 
guns at our victims, both of which fell, one to rise no more, Walter’s 
shot having gone through his skull. The other attempted to regain 
his legs, but tumbled over with a cry, which was answered by a 
roar from his mother which made the ground tremble, and in an in¬ 
stant she flew like a demon at our tree, when a shot from Walter’s 
duck-gun smashed one of her paws, and she very unwillingly drop¬ 
ped, and, limping to her cubs, commenced licking their wounds, 
casting at the same time most atrocious locks at us. We now dis¬ 
charged our remaining two barrels at her, apparently with little 
eftect. As one cub was dead, and the other badly wounded, we were 
not afraid of their leaving us; and as we knew the old one would not 
desert them, we began to load again. I kept the bullets for our 
guns in a bag in one of my pockets, and, just as I was handing them 
over to Walter, who was in a hurry, by some mishap I dropped the 
bag, and there we were with plenty of powder, but no shot. What 
was to be done ? I felt through all my pockets, in the hopes of 
finding a stray bullet; but, unfortunately, my clothes were all 
linen, and haa arrived from the washerwoman's but a few hours 
before, and the old woman had a strange propensity to empty all 
pockets before she consigned the clothes to the wash-tub; my 
search, therefore, was fruitless. I next thought of my pistols, — we 
might unscrew the barrels, and take the balls out. But here again 
I was at fault; in the hurry of starting from home I had forgotten 
the key, and the things were so tight, that we could not stir them ; 
and to fire them at a distance of twenty yards would have been 
very foolish, |larticularly as it was possible the ounce might feel 
inclined to pay us a visit on our perch ; and, as for descending to 
l^k up the fallen bullets, it would have been perfect madness ; for 
the tree was too tliick for us to climb, without the help of some- 
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body below. Besides, there sat the ounce, licking her chops and 
her cubs alternately. 

1 now made up my mind to pass the remainder of the night in the 
tree; and having refreshed ourselves with a draught from the flask, 
we determined to take it as comfortably as we could, but feared 
much that the old devil might carry off one of her dead cubs. 

By tliis time the remaining cub expired; and, as soon as the last 
struggle was over, the mother made another spring at us. She could 
climb but badly, on account of her wound ; still she neared us, and, 
when within about fifteen feet from the branch on which we sat, I 
fired a pistol at her, which elicited a yell, but no more. She was 
now upon the lowest branch, and with a spring would have been 
u{>on us, when Walter, who had fastened his long knife to his gun 
with a handkerchief, stabbed her as she was crouching for a leap. 
This upset her, and she fell to the ground, muck to our joy, as she 
was coming too near to be pleasant; but, although badly wounded, 
she did not appear to mind it much, her attemion bein 
<lirected to her dead cubs, which she endeavoured to drag 
bushes. 

“This will never do, Ben,” said Walter. “We must 
all three, or we shall be laughed at when we get home 
our shot.” 

It) this I perfectly concurred ; but wherewithal could we 
our guns ? 

“I have it,” said Walter. “Lend me your knife, and I'll soon 
pepper the old lady’s hide.” With this, he coolly cut all the metal 
buttons t)ffhis trousers, and rammed about a dozen of them into his 
duck-gun. 

“ These will never be enough, Ben; we must have some more.” 

1 was sorry to find that my buttons were all of bone, for which 
Walter d—d them, the tailor for putting them on, and me for wearing 
them. Notwithstanding this reproach, I discovered something that 
would answer very well. My powder-flask being of what is called 
(jueen’.s metal, I emptied the contents into my hat, and w'ith ray large 
knife I cut the flask into several pieces, which we hammered into 
tolerable shape, and with them loaded our double-barrels. I took 
first shot, but did no great damage. Now came Walter, with his 
charge of buttons, which certainly verified his prophecy, of “ pepj)er- 
ing the old lady’s hidefor she jumped and roared most desperately. 
We had now only three charges left, and these we poured in toge¬ 
ther, and down fell the ounce; but, whether mortally wounded or 
not we could not say, for she endeavoured to rise several times. At 
length all was quiet, and, a thick cloud having obscured the moon, 
we could not distinguish her plainly enough; and, in order to be 
safe, before descending Walter proposed making an experiment to 
see if she were dead. He filled his small metal spirit-flask half full 
of powder, and making some touch-paper with some wet powder, 
and a strip of calico off his shirt, he lit the fuze, and threw it close to 
the old ounce. In less than a minute it exploded with an awful 
noise, a piece of flask striking the branch on which we were perched, 
which I considered rather sharp work for the eyes; but, as it had 
no eft’ect on the “ old lady,” we slid down the troe, and went to exa- 
nuneour game, knife in hand. The two cubs were perfectly dead, 
and the mother very soon gave her last gasp. One of our last shots 
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had cut a large artery or vein, and another had broken her back¬ 
bone. We now made a fire, and re-loaded our guns, for fear of an 
attack from others, or the chance of a passing deer; but nothing 
came near us except a few bats. 

In a couple of hours day dawned, and our servants arrived soon 
afterwards with our horses and some prog. Our nags were so 
frightened at the sight of their once so formidable foes, that we 
could not urge them to within twenty yards of the dead bodies; so 
we were soon on their backs, homeward bound. 

We sent a bullock-cart to fetch our game, the three head together 
weighing above seven hundred pounds. The old one measured 
nearly eight feet from the snout to the tip of her tail, and was one 
of a tribe acknowledged to be the fiercest and most powerful of the 
ounce species. Walter and I tossed up for the skins, and I got the 
large one, which^fter being tanned with the hair on, has served me 
for a bedside carnet. Walter converted his pair into the lining of a 
boating-cloak. i 


iryrHE NOCTURNAL SUMMONS; oh, THE GOSSIP GHOST. 


A I'ACT. 

‘‘ Tii!i quod iiiliil lefei't ne cures. 


How vast the number of mankind 
who fail 

T'obey the wholesome rule whicli 
I’ve selected. 

And, as a sign or frontispiece, 
erected, 

To indicate the tenor of my tale. 

Whate’er your se-x; whatever your 
state of life; 

Bachelor, husband, widow, maid, or 
wife: 

Whate’er your rank—peer, knight, 
esquire, or yeoman; 

Duchess, your ladyship, or plain 
good woman: 

■\VTiether you move ’midst equipages 
garish. 

Flattery and smiles, 

Or barrows,^slang, and grins: whe¬ 
ther the name, 

Ta’en from the Calendar to grace 
your parish. 

Be James or Giles; 

In one particular ’tis still the same; 

Namely that, when ye congregate, 
Whate’er the nature of your 
cheer; 

(Choice viands, servo on costly plate, 
Tea and turn-out, or gin and beer; 


No sooner have ye got together. 

Saluted and abus’d the weather, 

'fhan some curst babbler of the 
throng 

Lets fly that venom’d shaft, her 
tongue. 

And food f'or conversation lends 

By spleen-fraught strictures on her 
friends. 

If, in the first, ’tis « Countess, I sus¬ 
pect 

That Lady Bridget is a bride elect.” 

Or, “Marquis, did you hear the 
strange report. 

So widely whisper’d yesterday at 
Court ? 

It maybe groundless, hut (’tween 
you and me) 

’Tis confidently said that Lady B. 

Has, with her Lord’s French valet 
been caught tripping; 

And that the Earl, by way of lex 
talionis, 

Has left her in the arms of her 
Adonis, 

And ta’en her waiting-woman into 
keeping,” 

Or, “ Bless my heart, that’s surely 
Lady Mary, 
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Who in the summer went 

To prosecute her annual vagary 

Upon the Continent! 

Well, ’pon my honour, ’tis a curious 
whim; 

For, judging from appearances, 
the air 

Cannot, to her, be salutifer(?us 
there, 

She goes so lusty, and returns so 
slim!” 

While each succeeding slice of scan¬ 
dal bitter 

Is welcom’d by an universal titter. 

If, Ln tlic second, they take aim. 

With the same bolt, at minor game : 

As, “Did you see our neighbour, 
Mrs Dray, 

On,board the ATargate steam-yacht 
t’other day ? 

How she was dress’d ! her head 
deck’d out with curls 

As long and jetty as her gawky 
girl’s; 

When everybody knows her locks 

Arc red, by nature, as a fox ; 

And, now the progress of old Time 
has spread 

Some parsnips'mongst the carrots of 
her head, 

’Tis speckled like an old cock-phea¬ 
sant’s feather, 

Or salt and cayenne-pepper mix’d 
t(tgether 

Or, “ He! he! he !—I hear they Ve 
had 

A pretty fuss 
Next door to us. 

And, ’non my soul, ’tis quite too bad. 

There^s neighbour Dobson’s servant 
wench 

Has sworn a child 
To Mr. Wild: 

You know my husband’s on the 
bench. 

And yesterday, as luck would have 
it. 

Sat to receive her affidavit. 

1 thought ’twould be so; for if folks, 
you know, 

Will hire suclt trulls, they must ex¬ 
pect such things; 

I told her mistress near a month 
ago. 

The slut could scarcely tie her 
apron-strings.” 

If in the third, a sordid set 

To pass a jolly night, are met; 

'I’o holt their liot cow-heel and tripe, 


And smoke, en tour,, the smutty 

pipe; 

Some beldams, still for censure ripe, 
Enjoy no greater solace from their 
labours 

Than dealing condemnation on their 
neighbours; 

And every moment of cessation 
From ribald singing and potation. 

Is fill’d with boisterous oaths and 
jeering. 

Upon their cronies out of hearing: 
As, who fought booty in the milling 



ring; 

And who was bang’d when who de¬ 
serv’d to swing; 

With many a volley of pestiferous 
stuff 

And Spite, 

VYhich ink poetic is not black enou| 
To WTltf*. , , ' 

Yet, to my cockney readers* b 
known, ♦ 

Th.'it not in the metropolis alo<i^ 
Exists the inquisitorial emulation 
For scrutinizing other folks’ affairs; 
No — eveiy town and village in the 
nation 

Boasts its arch gossip, whose domes¬ 
tic cares 

Are half forgotten in the task 
Of daily running forth to ask. 

Of every human snake within her 
reach. 

The morning’s news, and to extort 
from each 

Some rumour’d hint, or vague suspi¬ 
cion, 

Already in its third edition. 

Whose honey'd poison may regale 
The gaping ears 
Of such compeers 
As may be strangers to the tale. 

All this I own is mere assertion. 
And dogmatism is my aversion; 
Therefore, (as holders-forth extem¬ 
poraneous 

Say, when, from wandering to dis¬ 
course extraneous, 


They feel themselves perplext. 

And cannot justly on their subject 
pop. 

But hem and ha, and make an awk¬ 
ward stop,) 

“ Returning to my text!” 


The theatre whereon the farce was 
play’d, 

^Yhich now demands the efforts of 
iny muse. 
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Was a small village, in a fertile 
glade. 

Near the romantic stream of 
nortliern Ouse. 

At a crude guess. 

There might be fifty bouses in the 
cluster. 

Few more or less ; 

Whose population, at its greatest 
muster. 

Did but half fill the ivy-mantled 
church. 

Shaded bv stately trees of yew and 
birch. 

Whither they every Sunday went; 
Haply some pious few to vent 
riie fervent prayer; a greater num¬ 
ber 

To pass an hour in tranquil slumber; 
Many to meet their sweethearts 
flji there, 

mil g reet them with a loving stare, 
^iB'^hungry cats surveying lumps 
| L| ig of butter. 

To wink and smile 
Across the aisle. 

And look the passion which they 
dar’d not utter : 

While others sat the service out 
As culprits bear a fiogging-bout, 
anxious were they for its end, 
That they might meet, shake hands, 
and spend 
An hour in chatter. 

Amongst the latter, 

W'^as Miss Griselda ‘Wilhelmina 
Gaunt; 

A waning fair, who could, with jus¬ 
tice, vaunt 

Of gentle breeding : all her youth 
had been 

Wasted within a city’s bustling 
scene. 

But, as butchers, sometimes, with 
their delicate meat. 

Resolv'd on a price far beyond its 
just merit. 

Maintain their demand until, no 
longer sweet. 

They ’re compell’d to seek out 
some sly spot to inter it. 

So, she’d set such high price. 

In the hey-day of life, on her preci¬ 
ous virginity, 

'fhat no honorificabUitudinity 
Or wealth could suffice 
'I’o content her, though many a 
suitor had tried 

All the engines of courtship to make 
her his bride. 


Till, finding her charms were no 
longer available. 

Her cherish'd commodity grown 
quite unsaleable. 

She sought, in our hamlet, a rural 
retreat, 

And, in a small cottage, sequester’d 
and neat. 

Adjoining the wall of the little 
churchyard, 

O’er all the concerns of her neigh¬ 
bours kept guard: 

For, in the village, not a pig could 
squeak. 

Or cock could crow 
But she would know 
The cause, e’en though she sought 
it for u week : 

No rustic urchin could play truant, 
But in an hour or two she knew on’t; 
No fuddled churl could beat his wife. 
But she would medille in the strife : 
No poor old mumbling dame could 
lose 

An aching tooth. 

But she would ferret out the news; 
And, once appriz’d, the scent she’d 
follow, 

To know the truth. 

And ask around. 

Until she found 

VV’ho took it out, and if’t was sound 
or hollow; 

No fight, or game of quarter-staff 
Was hid from her ; no foal, or calf, 
f)r brood of puppies could be born. 
But she would know it ere next 
morn; 

When she would, ceaselessly, in¬ 
quire 

Till she could reach 
A perfect knowledge of the sire 
And dam of each. 

No villager, female or male. 

Could drink an extra pint of ale. 

Or pass an hour in rustic frolic : 

No washer-wench could have the 
colic: 

No lad could break a school-mate’s 
head: 

No woman could be brought to bed : 
No load to market could be carried; 
No clown be sent to gaol, or mar¬ 
ried : 

No ffshing-punt could be capsiz’d, 
Treating its inmates with a duck- 
ing; 

No peasant’s brat could be baptiz’d. 
Cut its first tooth, or leave off suck¬ 
ing; 
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I'all sick, or die; 

But she would pry, 

IJ util her craving sense auricular 
Had been full-fed with each particu¬ 
lar. 

This penchant, and her tongue cen¬ 
sorious, 

Had made our heroine so notorious 
Amongst the country rabble, 

That, to prevent of breath the use¬ 
less waste. 

And make her epithet imply her 
taste. 

They call’d her Grizzy Gabble, 
Which neat appellative, so aptly 
.suited 
For brevity 
AniJevity, 

Had long lime for her name been 
substituted. 

E’en now 1 ventured to express, 

That every hamlet doth possess 
Some glib-mouth’d wench who rules 
the roast 
In mag ; 

1 also may make bold to state, 

'ITiat every village, small or great, 
'Mungst its inhabitants, can boast 
Its wag! 

Stmie witty bumpkin who delights in 
joke; 

For feats of fun and mischief ever 
ripe; 

\Thu, o’er his evening goblet, loves 
to smoke. 

Alternately, his neighbour and his 
pipe : 

And so could this—perhaps as queer 
a wight 

As over wrought by day, or drank by 
night. 

He long had known that, when, per¬ 
chance. 

Miss Grizzy 
Was busy. 

And could not ’mongst her neigh¬ 
bours, prance 

To chat, she most intently listen’d. 
Hour after hour, to tne church- 
steeple ; 

And, every time she heard a bell, 
Whether for chime, or peal, or knell, 
For some one married, dead, or 
christen’d; 

That she might learn the news ere 
other people. 

She made no pause. 

However cold the day, for cloak or 
hat; 


But darted off, as nimble as a cat. 

To know the cause: 

So that the sexton ne’er could ope 
The belfry door, and pull a rope, 

But, in an instant, Gnzzy’s clatter 
Saluted him with “ What’s the mat¬ 
ter?" 

One autumn night, damp, chill, and 

dark. 

Our mellow, laughter-loving spark 
Betook him to the sexton’s cot. 

Just when the simple man had got 
His solid supper spread upon the 
table, 

And, looking as demure as he was 
able, 

Turn’d up his eyes, and shook his 
head, 

Saying, “ Lord bless us, Master 
Sexton ! 

Heaven only knows who’ll be the 
next un! 

VV’ould you believe it ? Grizzy Gab¬ 
ble ’.s dead! 

And I was sent to you to tell 
That you must go and toll the bell. 
Late as it is, without delay ! ’’ 

'I'his said, th’ informant walk’d awiiy. 

The knave of spades, astounded, left 
his fork 

Stuck in a mound of fat, cold pickled 
pork; 

Threw down his knife. 

Gazed at his wife.' 

Utter’d a pious exclamation. 

And hasten’d to his avocation; 
Namely, to run (’twas but across the 
road) 

To church, to toll 
The fleeting soul 

Of the dead gossip to its long abode. 

Grizzy, although the sexton thought 
her dead 

As Hecuba or I’riam, 

Was just that moment getting into 
bed, 

In as good health as I am ; 

Her nif^t-gown on—one foot just 
placed betwixt 

The sheets, when straight, the 
bell’s first sound 

Striking her ear, she, ^btingly, 
look'd round, W 
And, for a moment, stood like one 
transfixt. 

She listeu’^^, and another dong 
Convinced her she had not been 
wrong; 
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AVhen, such her speed and eagerness, 
She huddled on scarce half her dress. 
Lest, if delay’d, some neighbour 
should obtain 

The news before her j 
But, slipshod, seized upon the coun¬ 
terpane. 

And threw it o'er her. 

Then sallied forth, resolved to ask 
The reason of the sexton’s task. 

Meantime, old “ Dust to dust ” pur¬ 
sued 

His dreary work. 

In pensive, melancholy mood; 

Between each jerk, 

In these sage terms Soliloquizing: 

“ \V‘ell,Grizzy’8 sudden death’s sur¬ 
prising I 

She wur a queer un ! ’cod, if she wur 
living, 

'Tis just the time 

That she would climb 
The belfry stairs ! Her loss won’t 
cause much grieving! 

1 'm devilish glad her earthly plat¬ 
ing ’s o’er. 

And 1 shall ne’er be pester’d by her 
more! ” 

While he the last, half utter’d word 

Was speaking. 

He dropt the rope, and thought he 
heard 

A creaking; 

When, turning promptly round, 

He at his elbow found 
His constant catechist, enrobed in 
white: 

His blood ran cold, his hair stood bolt 
upright: 

He bounded from the spot, and roar’d 
aloud. 

Oh, heavens! I’m lost 1 

’Tis Grizzy’s ghost. 

Risen from the dead, and walking in 
her shroud! ” 

No answer to her loud demands he 
utter’d. 

But ran and tumbled down the 
steeple stairs. 

While, ever and anon, he faltering , 
mutter’d x 

A mingled exorcism—half oaths, hair 


Grizzy, c^taish’d- at his fligh(, 
ITnconscbus of his cause of fi^ight, 
Hotly pursued, her question bawling; 
.. He, sometimes running, sometimes 
sprawling, 


Had just arrived without the church, 
When she appear’d beneath the 
porch: 

Again her piercing voice, assailing 
His tingling ears 
Enhanced his fears: 

Onward he ran the tornb-stone 
scaling. 

Deaf to Miss Gabble’s loud appeals. 
Who closely follow’d at his heels. 

An open grave lay in his way, 

Dug by himself that very day. 

But, in his fear, no longer recollect¬ 
ed : 

Thither, by chance, his footsteps 
were directed. 

Just when the dreaded Grizzy’s out¬ 
stretch’d hand 
Had seized his coat. 

And her wide throat 
Sent forth its shrillest tones to make 
him stand. 

’Twas now too late her harpy hold to 
quit. 

For down they fell. 

Headlong, pell rnell. 

He hallooing. 

She following. 

O’er the loose earth, into the yawn¬ 
ing pit. 

Nor did their hap end thus: The 
spiteful Fates 

So managed that their prone descend¬ 
ing pates 

Met, u ith such stunning contact, at 
the bottom, 

That, if a score of grenadiers had 
shot ’em, 

They scarcely could more motionless 
have laid them, 

Than the rude shock {pro tempore) 
had made them. 

Meantime, a straggling villager, by 
chance 

Passing, half drunk. 

The churchyard’s bound. 

Of Grizzy'and the sexton caught a 
glance, 

f. Just as they sunk 
Into the ground. 

Away he scamper’d, like a bedlamite, 
Making a most outrageous knocking 
At many a door, 

On which, his friends around him 
, • flocking. 

He roundly swore > ,.. 

He'd seen two ghosts, one black and 
t’other white. 
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During this space, the wag who had 
convey’d 

Of Grizzy’s death the counterfeit 
narration. 

Behind the churchyard wall had 
snugly laid, 

To watch his wily project’s con¬ 
summation ; 

Now, creeping from his lurking- 
placo, 

He smooth’d his laughter-wrinkled 
face. 

And, rushing in among 
T'he terror-stricken throng. 
Vow’d that the down who gave th’ 
alarm was wi’ong; 

Declared that he had also been 
Ocular witness of the scene, 

And that, in lieu of apparitions. 

Sent to oorihrm their superstitions. 
The for,ms which met their neigh¬ 
bour’s view, 

(He’d stake his life upon’t) were two 
Infernal habe<is corpus knaves 
(’omc down from town to I'ob the 
graves. 

“So, if,” said he, “ you have the least 
rc'gard 

For all your dear relations’ bones, 

J’repjire yourselves with sticks and 
stones. 

And follow instantly to our church¬ 
yard 1 ” 

Away the crew, 

Like lightning, flew, 

^ei'/.ing sucli rustic arms as chance 
provided; 

Sickles and flails. 

And broken pales; 

Then softly t’wards the cemetery 
glided. 

Their chuckling leader pointed out 

'The well-mark’d grave, and made 
a stand. 

Then whistled, and his little hand 
Press’d on, and compass’d it about. 
Just as th(Lvital s])ark, so long sup- 
presT, 

Became rekindled in the gossip’s 
breast. 

And, starting from her hideOus 
dream. 

She utter’d a terrific scream. 


Which half aroused, the sexton’s 
slumbering s^^s. 

Who, still suppoaiK. that he lay 
Beneath some sp^iljtlegan to pray 
Forgiveness for his manifold offences, 
In such repentant, piteous terms. 
That all the crowd, sans mercy qr 
reflection. 

Proclaim’d them ministers of resur¬ 
rection. 

Come todefraud the village-worms. 
And swore, by all their fathers’ 
graves around, 

'fhat, back to back, the culprits 
should be bound, 

And lodged within the village cage 
Without delay.—Just in this stage 
'I'he matter pended, when the pea¬ 
sants’ wives, 

Alaiim’d by Grizzy’s shriek,. 

And anxious for their darling hub¬ 
bies’ lives. 

Resolved the truth to seek; 

So, snatcliing eacli a lantern or a 
torch, 

They moved, a flaring jihalanx, 
t’wards the church; 

Mix’d with the gaping group, and 
threw a light 

Upon this strange adventure of the 
night. 

Reader, imagine, if you can, 

(For, if I should attem]tt to paint 
The scene, the likeness would be 
faint,) 

AVliat wonder through the circle ran. 
When, to their sober senses, ’twas 
made clear 

That, ’stend of thieves, the pair they 
strove to seize 

Were their old sexton, still half dead 
with fear. 

And Grizzy Gabble in her night- 
chemise ! 

After some score of minutes spent 
In explanation 
And gratulation. 

All parties to their pillows weritj 
Bui, from that moment Orisszy 
Gabble's face 

Has ne'er been seen within^ .the coun¬ 
ty’s space/ 
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JERRY JARVIS’S WIG. • 

LEGEND OF THE WEALD OF KENT, 


BY THOMAS INGOLDSBY, ESQ. 

* 

, [[with an' illustration BY CEOBCB CRUIKSHANK.]] 
“ The wig’s the thing ! the wig ! the wig ,”—Okl Song. 


“Joe,” said old Jarvis, looking out of his window,—it was his 
ground-floor back,—“ Joe, you seem to be very hot, Joe, — and you 
have got no wig!" 

“Yes, sir,” quoth Joseph, pausing, and resting upon his spade, 
“ it's as hot a day as ever I sec ; but the celery must be got in, or 
there ’ll be no autumn crop, and—” 

“ Well, but Joe, the sun’s so hot, and it shines so on your bald 
head, it makes one wink to look at it. You ’ll have a coup de soldi, 
Joe.” 


“ A lohat, sir ?” 

“ No matter; it's very hot working; and if you ’ll step in doors, 
I ’ll give you—” 

“ Thank ye, your honour, a drop of beer will be very acceptable.” 

Joe’s countenance brightened amazingly. 

“ Joe, I '11 give you—my old wig!” 

'I'lie countenance of Joseph fell, his grey eye had glistened as a 
blest vision of double X flitted athwart his fancy; its glance faded 
again into the old, filmy, gooseberry-coloured hue, as he growled in a 
minor key, “ A wig, sir!” 

“ Yes, .Toe, a wig 1 The man who does not study the comfort of 
his dependants is an unfeeling scoundrel. You shall have my old, 
worn-out wig.” 

“ I hope, sir, you’ll give me a drop o’ beer to <|rink your honour’s 
health in,—it is very hot, and—” 

“ Come in, Joe, and Mrs. Witherspoon shall give it you.” 

“ Heaven bless your honour I” said honest Joe, striking his spade 
perpendicularly into fhe earth, and walking with more than usual 
alacrity towards the cfose-cut quickset hedge which separated Mr. 
Jarvis’s garden from the high-road. 

From the quickset hedge aforesaid he now raised, with all due de¬ 
licacy, a well-worn and somewhat dilapidated jacket, of a stuff by 
drapers most pseudonymously termed “ everlasting.” Alack 1 alack! 
what is there to which tempus edaxrerum will accord that epithet ?—In 
its high and palmy days it had been all of a piece; but as its master’s 
eye now fell upon it, the expression of his countenance seemed to 
say with Octavian, 


“ Those days are gone, Floranthe! ” 

from frequent patching, a coat not unlike that of the pa- 
pf many, colours. * ■ 

4 shford' inserted his wristr * into the correspbmling .. 
tattered gaWnent, and witlfa steadiness of circumgyVation^ ^ 
to be acquired only by long and sufficient practice, swung it'K&flaton- 
tally over his ears, and settled himself into it. 
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“ Confound your old jacket I” cried a voice from the other side the 
hedge, “ keep it down, you rascal! don’t you see my horse is fright¬ 
ened at it ?” 

“ Sensible beast 1” apostrophized Joseph, “ I’ve been frighten’d at 
it myself every day for the last two years I” 

The gardener cast a rueful glance at its sleeve, and pursued his 
way to the door of the back-kitchen. * 

“ Joe,” said Mrs. Witherspoon, a fat, comely dame, of about fivc- 
and-forty, “ Joe, your master is but too good to you ; he is always 
kind and considerate. Joe, he has desired me to give you his old 
wig.” - 

“ And the beer, Ma’am Witherspoot\ ?” said W’ashford, taking the 
proffered caxon, and looking at it with an expression somewhat short 
of rapture;—“and the beer, ma’am?” 

“ The beer, you guzzling wretch !—what beer ? Master said no¬ 
thing about no beer. You ungrateful fellow, has not he given you a 
wig?” . 

“ Why, yes. Madam Witherspoon; hut then, you see, his honour 
said it was very hot, and I ’m very dry, and—” 

“ Go to the pump, sot!” said Mrs. Witherspoon, as she slammed 
the back-door in the face of the petitioner. ^ 

Mrs. Witherspoon was “ of the Lady Huntingdon persuasion,” and 
Honorary Assistant Secretary to the Appledore branch of the “La¬ 
dies’ Grand Junction Water-working Temperance Society.” 

Joe remained for a few moments lost in mental abstraction; he 
looked at the door, he looked at the wig; his first thought was to 
throw it into the pig-stye, — his corruption rose, but he resisted the 
impulse; he got the better of Satan; the half-formed imprecralion 
died before it reached his lips. He looked disdainfully at the wig ; 
it had once been a comely jasey enough, of the colour of over-baked 
gingerbread, one of the description commonly known during the latter 
half of the last century by the name of a “ brown George.” The 
species, it is to be feared, is now extinct, but a few, a very few of the 
same description might, till very lately, be occasionally seen,— rnri 
Hontes in gurgite vnstOf —the glorious relics of a bygone day, crowning 
the of some venerated and venerable provost, or judge of 

assize; hut Mr. Jarvis’s wig had one peculiarity; unlike most of its 
fellows, it had a tail I —“ cribbed and confined,” indeed, by a shabby 
piece of faded shalloon. 

Washford looked at it again ; be shook his bald head; the wig had 
certainly seen its best days; still it had about it somewhat of an air of 
faded gentility,—it was “like ancient Horne, majestic in decay"—and 
as the small ale was not to be forthcoming, why—after all, an old wig 
was belter than nothing ! 

Mr. Jeremiah Jarvis, of Appledore, in the Weald of Kent, was a 
gentleman by act of parliament; one of that class of gentlemen who, 
disdaining the Aowryco/s-sounding name of “ attorney-at-law,” are, by 
a legal fiction, denominated solicitors. I say by a legal fiction, for^ 
surely the general tenor of the intimation received by such as enjoy 
the advantage of their correspondence, ha.s little in common with the 
idea usually attached to the term “ solicitatioli.” “ If you don’t pay 
my bill, and costs, I ’ll send you to jail,” is a very energetic entreaig. 
There are, it is true, etymologists who derive their style and title from 
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the Latin'InBnitlve solicitare," to “make anxious,”—in all probabi¬ 
lity they are right. 

If this be the true etymology of his title, as it was the main end of his 
calling, then was Jeremiah Jervis, a worthy exemplar of the genus to 
wjikih he belonged. Few persons in his time had created greater so¬ 
licitude among his Majesty’s lieges within the “ Weald.” He was 
rifch, of course. The best house in a country-town is always the 
lawyer's, and it generally boasts a green door, stone steps, and a brass 
knocker. In neither of these appendages to opulence was Jeremiah 
deBcient; but then, he was so verg rich; his reputed wealth, indeed, 
passed all the common modes of accounting for its increase. True, 
he was so universal a favourite that every man whose will he made 
was sure to leave him a legacy; that he was a sort of general assignee 
to all the bankruptcies within twenty miles of Appledore; was clerk to 
half the “ trustsand treasurer to most of the “ rates,” “ funds,” and 
“subscriptions,” in that part of the country; that he was land-agent 
to Lord Mountrhino, and steward to the rich Miss Tabbytale of 
Smerrididdle Hall; that he had been guardian (?) to three young 
profligates, who all ran through their property, which, somehow or 
another, came at last into his hands, “ at an equitable valuation.” 
Still his possessions w'ere so considerable as not to be altogether ac¬ 
counted for, in vulgar esteem, even by these and other honourable 
modes of accumulation; nor were there wanting those who conscien¬ 
tiously entertained a belief that a certain dark-coloured (jentlcman, 
of indifferent character, known principally by his predilection for ap¬ 
pearing in perpetual mourning, had been through life his great friend 
and counsellor, and had mainly assisted in the acquirement of hi.s re¬ 
venues. That “ old Jerry Jarvis had sold himself to the devil” was, 
indeed, a dogma which it were heresy to doubt in Appledore; — on 
this head, at least, there were few schismatics in the parish. 

When the worthy “ Solicitor ” next looked out of his ground-floor 
back, he smiled with much complacency at beholding Joe Washford 
again hard at work —in his wig — the little tail aforesaid oscillating 
like a pendulum in the breeze. If it be asked what could in¬ 
duce a gentleman, whose leading-principlq, seems to have been self-ap¬ 
propriation, to make so magnificent a preifint, the answer is, that Mr. 
.larvis might, perhaps, have thought an occasional act of benevolence 
necessary or politic: he is not the only person, who, having stolen a 
quantity of leather, has given away a'pair of shoes, pour I’amour de 
l)ieu, —perhaps he had other motives. 

Joe, meanwhile, worked away at the celery-bed; but truth obliges 
us to say, neither with the same degree of vigour or perseverance as 
had marked the earlier efforts of the morning. His pauses were 
more frequent; he rested longer on the handle of his spade; while 
ever and anon his eye would wander from the trench beneath him to 
an object not unworthy the contemplation of a natural philosopher. 
This was an apple-tree. 

Fairer fruit never tempted Eve, or any of her daughters; the 
bending branches groaned beneath their luxuriant freight, and droop¬ 
ing to earth, seemed to ask the protecting aid of man either to sup¬ 
port or to relieve them,« The fine, rich glow of their sun-streaked 
clusters derived additional loveliness from the level beams of the 
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descending day-star. An anchorite's mouth had watered at the; 
pippins. 

On the precise graft of the espalier of Eden “ Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho, and Berosus,” are undecided ; the best-informed Talmudists, 
however, have, if we are to believe Dr. Pinner's German Version, 
pronounced it a Ribstone pippin, and a Ribstone pippin-tree it* 
was that now attracted the optics, and discomposed the inner man of 
the thirsty, patient, but perspiring gardener. The heat was still op¬ 
pressive ; no beer had moistened his lip, though its very name, ut¬ 
tered as it was in the ungracious tones of a Witherspoon, had left 
behind a longing as intense as fruitless.' His thirst seemed superna¬ 
tural, when at this moment his left ear experienced “ a slight and 
tickling sensation,” such as we are assured is occasionally produced 
by an infinitesimal dose in homoeopathy; a still, small mice —it was as 
though a daddy long-legs were whispering in his U/mpamm —a small 
voice seemed to say, Joe !—take an apple, Joe !!" 

Honest Joseph started at the suggestion; the rich crimson 'of his 
jolly nose deepened to a purple tint in the beams oi the setting sun ; 
his very forehead was incarnadined. Ho raised his hand to scratch 
his ear,—the little tortuous tail had worked its way into it,—he pulled 
it out by the bit of shalloon, and allayed the itching, then cast his 
eye wistfully towards the mansion where his master was sitting by 
the open window. Joe pursed up his parched lips into an arid whistle, 
and with a desperate energy struck his spade once more into the 
celery bed. 

Alack I alack I what a piece of work is man I—how short his tri¬ 
umphs !—how frail his resolutions! 

From this fine and very original moral reflection we turn reluc¬ 
tantly to record the sequel. The celery-bed, alluded to as the main 
scene of Mr. Washford’s operations, was drawn in a rectilinear direc¬ 
tion, nearly across the whole breadth of the parallelogram that com¬ 
prised the “ kitchen garden.” Its northern extremity abutted to the 
hedge before mentioned, its southern one—woe is me that it should 
have been so I—was in fearful vicinity to the Ribstone pippin-tree. 
One branch, low bowed to^rth, seemed ready to discharge its pre¬ 
cious burthen into the very trench. As Joseph stooped to insert the 
last plant with his dibble, an apple of more than ordinary beauty 
bobbed against his "knuckles.—‘‘He's taking snuff, Joe,” whispered 
the same small voice; —the tail had twisted itself into its old position. 
“ He is sneezing !—now, Joe I—now I ” And, ere the agitated hor¬ 
ticulturist could recover from his surprise and alarm, the fruit was 
severed, and—in his hand ! 

“ He ! he ! he I” shrilly laughed, or seemed to laugh, that accursed 
little pigtail.—Washford started at once to the perpendicular;—with an 
enfrenzied grasp he tore the jasey from his head, and,with that in one 
hand, and his ill-acquired spoil in the other, he rushed distractedly 
from the garden ! 


All that night was the humble couch of the on«;e happy gardener 
haunted with the most fearful visions. He was stealing apples,—he 
was robbing hen-roosts,—he was altering the chalks upon the milk- 
score,—he had purloined three chemises from a hedge,—and he awoke 
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in the very act of cutting the throat of one of Squire Hodges’s sheep I 
A clammy dew stood upon his temples,—the cold perspiration burst 
from every pore,—he sprang in terror from the bed. 

“ Why, Joe, what ails thee, man ?” cried the usually incurious Mrs. 
Washford; “ what be the matter with thee ? Thee hast done no¬ 
thing but grunt and growl all t’ night long, and now thee dost stare 
as if thee saw sumnuit. What bees it, Joe ?” 

A long-drawn sigh was her husband’s only answer; his eye fell 
upon the bed. “ How the devil came that here ?” quoth Joseph, with 
a sudden recoil ; “ who put that thing on my pillow ?” 

“ Why, I did, Joseph. Th’ ould night-cap is in the wash, and thee 
didst toss and tumble so, and kick the clothes off, 1 thought thee 
mightest catch cowld, so I clapl Cwig atop o’ thee head.” 

And there it lay,—the little sinister-looking tail impudently perked 
up, like an infernal gnomon on a Satanic dial-plate—Larceny and Ovi¬ 
cide shone in every hair of it! 

“ The dawn was overcast, the morning lower’d. 

And heavily in clouds brought on the day,” 

when Joseph Washford once more repaired to the scene of his daily 
labours; a sort of unpleasant consciousness flushed his countenance, 
and gave him an uneasy feeling as he opened the garden-gate; for 
Joe, generally speaking, was honest as the skin between his brows;— 
his hand faltered as it pressed the latch. “ Pooh, pooh ! ’twas but an 
apple, after all I ” said Joseph. He pushed open the wicket, and 
found himself beneath the tempting tree. 

Hut vain now were all its fascijiations; like fairy gold seen by the 
morning light, its charms had faded into very nothingness. Worlds, 
to say nothing of apples, which in shape resemble them, would not 
have bought him to stretch forth an unhallowed hand again, lie 
went steadily to his work. 

The day continued cloudy, huge drops of rain fell at intervals, 
stamping his bald pate with spots as big as halfpence; but .Toso|)h 
worked on. As the day advanced, showers fell thick and frequt-nt; 
the fresh-turned earth was in itself fragrant as a howpict. —.loseph 
worked on—and when at last Jupiter Pluvius descended in all liis 
majesty, Soaking the ground into the consistency of a dingy pudding, 
he put on his parti-coloured Jacket, and strode towards liis humble 
home, rejoicing in his renewed integrity. ” ’Twas but an apple, after 
all I Had it been an apple-pie, indeed I ”— 

“ An apple-pie I ”—the thought was a dangerous one—too danger¬ 
ous to dwell on. But Joseph’s better Genius was at thi.s time lord of 
the ascendant;—he dismissed it, and passed on. 

On arriving at his cottage, an air of bustle and confusion prevailed 
within, much at variance with the peaceful serenity usually observable 
in its economy. Mrs. Washford was in high dudgeon; her heels clat¬ 
tered on the red-tiled floor, and she whisked about the house like a 
parched pea upon a drum-head; her voice, geneiaUy small and low, 
—“ an excellent thing in woman,"—was pitched at least ail octave 
above its ordinary level; she was talking fast and furious. . Some¬ 
thing had evidently gone wrong. The mystery was soon exjiJaincd. 
The ^‘cussed ould tumid of a cat" had got into the dairy, andjiickod 
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off the cream from the only pan their single cow had filled that morn¬ 
ing I And there she nOw lay,—purring as in scorn,—Tib, heretofore 
the meekest of mousers, the honcstest, the least scaddh ” of the 
feline race,—a cat that one would have sworn might have been trusted 
with untold fish,—yes,—there was no denying it,—proofs were too 
strong against her, — yet there she lay, hardened in her iniquity, 
coolly licking her whiskers, and reposing quietly upon—what?—Jerry 
Jarvis’s old wig! I 

The patience of a Stoic must have yielded;—it had been too much, 
for the temperament of the Man of Uz—^seph Washford lifted hi& 
hand—that hand which had never yet bdl|| raised on Tibby, save to 
fondle and caress—it now descended on herdevoted head in one tre¬ 
mendous “ dowse.” Never was cat so astonished,—so enraged—all the 
tiger portion of her nature rose in her soul. Instead of galloping off, 
hissing and sputtering, with arched back, and tail erected, as any 
ordinary Grimalkin would unquestionably have done under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, she paused a moment,—drew back on her haunches,—all’ 
her energies seemed concentrated for one prodigious spring; a de¬ 
moniac fire gleamed in her green and yellow eyeballs as, bounding 
upwards, she fixed her talons .firmly in each of her assailant’s cheeks 1 
—many and many a day after were sadly visible the marks of those 
envenomed claws—then, dashing over his shoulder with an unearthly 
mew, she leaped through the open casement, and—was seen no 
more. 


VVi 

^poi 


“ The Devil’s in the cat! ” was the apostrophe of Mrs. Margaret 
Washford, Her husband said nothing, but thrust the old wig into lus 

pocket, and went to bathe his scratches at the pump. . .—. ^^ 

V after day, night after night, ’twas all the same—Joe Wash’lordT 
life became a burthen to him ; his naturally upright and honest mind 


‘ struggled hard against the frailty of human nature. He was ever 
restless and uneasy; his frank, open, manly look, that blenched not from 
the gaze of the spectator, was no more ; a sly and sinister expression 


had usurped the place of it. 

Mr. Jeremiah Jarvis had little of what the world calls “ Taste,” 


still less of Science—Ackerman would have called him a “ Snob,” and 


Buckland a “ Nincompoop.” Of the Horticultural Society, its fetes, 
its fruits, and its fiddlings,^le knew nothing. Little recked he of 
flowers—save cauliflowers—in these, indeed, he was a connoisseur —to 
their cultivation and cookery the respective talents of Joe and Ma¬ 
dame Witherspoon bad long been dedicated ; but as for a bouquet f — 
Hardham’s 37 was “ the only one fit for a gentleman’s nose.” And 
yet, after all, Jerry Jarvis had a good-looking tulip-bed. A female 
friend of his had married a Dutch merchant; Jerry drew the settle¬ 
ments ; the lady paid him by a cheque on “ Child’s,” the gentleman 
by a present of a '■ box of roots.” Jerry put the latter in his garden 
—he had rathqr they had been schalots. 

Not so his nfj^bour, Jenkinson; he was a man of “ Taste^ and of 
“ Sciencehe *wt(||| aj^.R.C.E.B.S., which, as he told the vicar, im¬ 
plied “ Frflow of t^Wfloyal Cathartico-Emetico-Botanical Society,” 
and his autograph in Sir John Frostyface’s album stBod next to that 
of the Emperor of all the Russias. Neighbour Jenkinson fell in love 
with the pips and petals of “ neighbour Jarvis’s" tulips. There were one 
or two among them of such brilliant, such surpassing beauty,—the 
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•'caps” so well formed,—the colours so defined.—To be sure, Mr. .len- 
kinson had enough in his own garden; but thfen “ Enough,” says the 
philosopher, “ always means a little more than a man has got.”—Alas! 
alas ! Jerry Jarvis was never known to bestow, —his neighbour dared 
not offer to purchase from so wealthy a man; and, worse than all, Joe, 
the gardener was incorruptible—ay, but the Wig ? 

Joseph Washford was working away again in the blaze of the mid¬ 
day sun; his head looked, like a copper saucepan fresh from the 
brazier’s. 

“Why, where’s yourjie, Joseph?” said the voice of his master 
from the well-known wit^Pv; “ what have you done with your wig?” 
The question was embarnRsing,—its tail had tickled his ear till it had 
made it sore; Joseph l^ad put the wig in his pocket. 

Mr. Jeremiah Jarvis^ was indignant; he liked not that his benefits 
should be ill appreciated by the recipient.—“ Hark ye, Joseph Wash- 
ford,” said he, “ either wear ray wig, or let me have it again!” 

There was no mistaking the meaning of his tones; they were re¬ 
sonant of indignation and disgust, of mingled grief and anger, the 
amalgamation of sentiment naturally produced by 

“ Friendship unreturn’d. 

And unrequited Love.” 

Washford’s heart smote him; ho felt all that was implied in his 
master’s appeal. “It’s here, your Honour,” said he; “I had only 
taken it off because we have had a smartish shower; but the sky is 
,^rightenin^ now.” The wig was replaced, and the little tortuous 
-pigtail wriggled itself into its accustomed position. 

At this moment neighbour Jenkinson peeped over the hedge. 

“ Joe Washford! ” said neighbour Jenkinson. 

“ Sir, to you,” was the reply. 

“ How beautifully your tulips look after the rain 1 ” 

“ Ah ! sir, master sets no great store ’oy them flowers I ” returned 
the gardener. 

“ Indeed I—Then perhaps he would have no objection to part with 

“ Why, no 1 — I don’t think master would like to give them, — or 
anything else,—away, sir;”—and Washford scratched his car. 

“ ,Ioe I! ”—said Mr. Jenkinson—“ Joe !!” 

The Sublime, observes Longinus, is often embodied in a monosyl¬ 
lable—“.Toel!!* — Mr. Jenkinson said no more; but a half-crown 
shone from between his upraised fingers, and its “ poor, poor dumb 
mouth ” spoke for him. 

How Joseph Washford’s left ear did itch I—He looked to the 
ground-floor back—Mr. Jarvis had left the window 1 

MK Jenlcinson's Aground-plot boasted, at daybreak next morning, a 
splendid' Semper Augustus, — “ which was not so before,” — and Jo¬ 
seph Washford was led home, much about the san^ time, in a most 
extraordinary state of “ civilation,” from “ TheMpr^e Jolljv Potboys.” 

From that hour he was the Fiend’s 11 

*^Facilis descensus Avemi!” says Virgil. —It is only the first step 
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that is attended with any difficulty," says — somebody else, — when 
speaking of the decollated martyr, St. Dennis’s walk with his head 
under his arm. “ The First Step 1”—Joseph Washford had taken that 
step I—he had taken two—three—four steps;—and now, from a hesi¬ 
tating, creeping, cat-like mode of progression, he had got into a firmer 
tread—an amble—a positive trot!—He took the family linen “ to the 
wash —one of Madam Witherspoon’s best Holland chemises was ne¬ 
ver seen after. 

“ Lost ?—impossible 1 How could it be lost ?—where could it be 
gone to ?—who could have got it ? It was her best—her very best I 
—she should know it among a hundred—among a thousand !—it was 
marked with a great W in the corner!—>-Lost?—impossible!—She 
“ would see !" —Alas ! she never did see—the chemise —oiwV, erupit^ 
evasit! —it was 

“ Like the lost Pleiad, seen on earth no more! ” 

—but Joseph Washford’s Sunday shirt was seen, finer anrl fairer than 
ever, the pride and didce decus of the Meeting. 

The Meeting?—ay, the Meeting.—Joe Washford never missed the 
Appledore Independent Meeting House, whether the service were in 
the morning or afternoon,—whether the Rev. Mr. Slyandry exhorted, 
or made way for the Rev. Mr. Tcarbrain.—Let who would officiate, 
there was Joe. As 1 have said before, he never missed ;—but other 
people missed—one missed an umbrella,—one a pair of clogs. Farmer 
.Johnson missed his tobacco-box,—Farmer Jackson his greatcoat;—• 
Miss Jackson missed her hymn-book, —a diamond edition, bound in 
maroon-coloured velvet, with gilt corners and clasps. Everything, in 
short, was missed — but Joe Washford ; there he sat, grave, sedate, 
aiyi motionless—all save that restless, troublesome, fidgetty little Pig¬ 
tail attached to his wig, which nothing could keep quiet, or prevent 
from tickling and interfering with Miss Thompson’s curls,m^he sat, 
back to back with Joe, in the adjoining pew.—After the thfffl Sunday, 
Nancy 'Fhorapson eloped with the tall Recruiting sergeant of the 
Connaught Rangers. 

The summer passed away,—autumn came and went,—and Christmas, 
jolly Christmas, that period of which we are accustomed to utter the 
mournful truism, itcomes but once a-year,’’ was at hand.—It was a 
fine bracing morning; the sun was just beginning to throw a brighter 
tint upon the Quaker-coloured ravine of Orlestone-hill, when a medi¬ 
cal gentleman, returning to the, quiet little village df Ham Street, that 
lies at its foot, from a farm-house at Kingsnorth, rode briskly down 
the declivity. 

After several hours of patient attention, Mr. Moneypenny had suc¬ 
ceeded in introducing to the notice of seven little expectant brothers 
and sisters a “ remarkably fine child,” and was now hurrying home, 
in the sweet hope of a comfortable “ snooze ” for a couple of hours 
before the announcement of tea and muffins should arouse him to 
fresh exjjrtion. The road at this particular spot had, even thra, been 
cut deep below the surface of the soil, for the purpose of diminishing 
the abruptness of the descent, and, as either side of the superincum¬ 
bent banks was clothed with a thick mantle of tangled copsewood, 
the passage, even by day, was sufficiently obscure, the level beams of 

‘J M 2 
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the rising or setting sun, as they happened to enfilade the gorge, 
alone illuminating its recesses. A long stream of rosy light was just 
beginning to make its way through the vista, and Mr, Moneypenny's 
nose had scarcely caught and reflected its kindred ray, when the 
sturdiest and most active cob that ever rejoiced in the appellation of 
a “ Suffolk punch,” brought herself up in mid career upon her 
haunches, and that with a suddenness which bad almost inducjed her 
rider to describe that beautiful mathematical figure, the parabola, be¬ 
tween her ears, Peggy—her name was Peggy—stood stock-still, 
snorting like a stranded grampus, and alike insensible to the gentle 
hints afforded her by hand and heel. 

“ Tch I—tch I—get along, Peggy I” half exclaimed, half whistled the 
equestrian.—If ever steed said in its heart, “I’ll be shot if I do!” 
it was Peggy at that moment. She planted her forelegs deep in the 
sandy soil, raised her stump of a tail to an elevation approaching the 
horizontal, protruded her nose like a pointer at a covey, and with 
expanded nostril continued to snuffle most egregiously. 

Mr. Geoffrey Gambado, the illustrious “ Master of the Horse to 
the Doge of Venice,” tells us, in his far-famed treatise on the Art 
Equestrian, that the most embarrassing position in which a rider can 
be placed is, when he wishes to go one way, and his horse is deter¬ 
mined to go another.—There is, to be sure, a tertmm quid, which, 
though it “ splits the difference,” scarcely obviates the inconvenience; 
this is when the parties compromise the matter by not going any way 
at all — to this compromise Peggy, and her (soi-disani) master were 
now reduced; they had fairly joined issue. “ Pudge!” quoth the 
doctor.—“Budge not I” quoth the fiend,—for nothing short of a fiend 
could, of a surety, inspire Peggy at such a time with such unwonted 
obstinacy.—Moneypenny whipped and spurred—Peggy plunged, and 
reared, and kicked, and for several minutes to » superficial observer 
the termination of tlie contest might have appeared uncertain; but 
your profound thinker sees at a glance that, however the scales may 
appear to vibratfe, when the question between the sexes is one of per¬ 
severance; it is quite a lost case for the masculine gender. Peggy 
beat the doctor “all to sticks,” and when he was fairly tired of goad¬ 
ing and thumping, maintained lier position as firmly as ever. 

It is of no great use, and not particularly agreeable, to sit still, on* 
a cold frosty morning in January, upon the outside of a brute that 
will neither go forwards nor backwards—so Mr. Moneypenny got off, 
and muttering curses both, “ loud ” and “ deep ” between his chatter¬ 
ing teeth, “progressed,” as near as thp utmost extremity of the ex¬ 
tended* bridle would allow him, to peep among the weeds and brush¬ 
wood that flanked the road, in order to discover, if possible, what it 
was that so exclusively .attracted the instinctive attention of his 
Bucephalus. 

His curiosity was not long at fault; the sunbeam glanced partially 
upon some object ruddier even than itself—it was a scarlet waistcoat, 
the wearer of which, overcome perchance by Christmas compotation, 
seemed to have selected for his “ thrice driven bed of dqwn ” the 
thickest clump of the tallest and most-imposing nettles, thereon to 
doze away the narcotic effects of superabundant juniper. 

This, at least, was Mr. Moneypenny’s belief) or he would scarcely 
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have uttered, at the highest pitch of his contralto, “ What are you do¬ 
ing there, you drunken rascal ? frightening my horse!”—We have al¬ 
ready hinted, if not absolutely asserted, that Peggy was a mare; but 
this was no time for verbal criticism.—“Get up, I say,—get up, and 
go home, you scoundrel!"—But the “ scoundrel ” and " drunken ras¬ 
cal ” answered not; he moved not, nor could the prolonged shouting 
of the appellant, aided by significant explosions from a double-thong-, 
ed whip, succeed in eliciting a reply. No motion indicated that the- 
recumbent figure, whose outline alone was visible, was a living and a 
breathing man 1 

The clear, shrill tones of a ploughboy’s whistle sounded at this mo¬ 
ment from the bottom of the hill, where the broad and green expanse 
of Romney Marsh stretches away from its foot for many a mile, and 
now gleamed through the mists of morning, dotted and enamelled 
with its thousand flocks. In a few minutes his tiny figure was seen 
“ slouching ” up the ascent, casting a most disproportionate and ogre- 
like shadow before him. 

“ Come here, Jack,” quoth the doctor,—“ come here, boy, lay hold 
of this bridle, and mind that my horse docs not run away.” 

Peggy threw up her head, and snorted disdain of the insinuation, 
—she had not the slightest intention of doing any such thing. 

Mr. Moueypenny meanwhile, disencumbered of his restive nag, 
proceeded by manual application to arouse the sleeper. Alas ! the 
Seven of Ephesusirfiiglit sooner have been awakened from their cen¬ 
tury of somnoleuc^ His was that “dreamless sleep that knows no 
wakinghis cares in this world were over. Vainly did M<Hieypenny 
practice his own constant jnecept, “ To be well shaken !"vi;-there lay 
before him the lifeless body of a Murdered Man ! 

The corpse lay stretched upon its back, partially concealed, as we 
have before said, by the nettles which had sprang up among the 
stumps of the half-grubbed underwood; the throat was fearfully lace¬ 
rated, and the dark, deep, arterial dye of the coagulated blood shew¬ 
ed that the carotid had been severed. There was little to denote the 
existence of any struggle; but as the day brightened, the sandy soil 
of the road exhibited an impression as of a body that had fallen on its 
plastic surface, and had been dragged to its present position, while 
fresh horse-shoe prints seemed to intimate that either the a.ssassin or 
Ills victim had been mounted. The pockets of the deceased were 
turned out, and empty ; a hat and heavy-loaded whip lay at no great 
distance from the body. 

“ But what have we here?” quoth Doctor Moneypenny; “ what is 
it that the poor fellow holds so tightly in his hand ?” 

That hand had manifestly clutched some article with all the spas¬ 
modic energy of a dying grasp— It was an old wig ! 1” 


Those who are fortunate enough to have seen a Cinque Port court¬ 
house may possibly divine what that useful and most necessary edifice 
was some eighty years ago. Many of them seem to have undeigone 
little altdiation, and are in general of a composite order of architec¬ 
ture, a fanciful arrangement of brick and timber, with what Johnson 
Would have styled “ interstices, reticulated, and decussated between 
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intersections” of luth and plaster. Its less euphonous designation in 
the “ Weald” is a “ Noggin.” One half the basement story is usually 
of the more solid material, the other, open to the street,—from which 
it is separated only by a row of dingy columns, supporting a portion 
of the superstructure,—is paved with tiles, and sometimes does duty as 
a market-place, while, in its centre, flanking the broad staircase that 
leads to the sessions-house above, stands an ominous-looking machine, 
of heavy perforated wood, clasped within whose stern embrace “ the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ” off occasionally the drowsiness 
produced by convivial excess in a most undignified position, an in¬ 
convenience much increased at times by some mischievous urchin, 
who, after abstracting the shoes of the- helpless detenu, amuses him¬ 
self by tickling the soles of his feet. 

It was in such a place, or rather in the Court-room above, that in 
the year 1761 a hale, robust man, somewhat past the middle age,— 
with a very bald pate,—save where a continued tuft of coarse, wiry hair, 
stretching from above each ear, swelled out into a greyish-looking 
bush upon the occiput,—held up his hand before a grave and enlight¬ 
ened assemblage of Dymchurch jurymen. He stood arraigned for 
that offence most heinous in the sight of God and man, the deliberate 
and cold-blooded butchery of an unoffending, unprepared fellow-crea¬ 
ture,— homiddiwn quod nuUo videnie, nullo avscultnnte, clam, perpe- 
tratur. 

The victim was one Humphry Bourne, a reputable grazier of 
Ivychurch, worthy and well to do, though, perchance, a thought too 
apt to indulge on a market-day, when a score of ewes ” had brought 
in a reasonable profit. Some such cause had detained him longer 
than usual at an Ashford cattle-show ; he had left the town late, and 
alone; early on the following morning his horse was fouml standing 
at his own stable-door, the saddle turned round beneath its belly, and 
much about the time that the corpse of its unfortunate master was 
discovered some four miles off, by our friend the pharmacopolist. 

That poor Bourne had been robbed and murdered there could be 
no question. 

Who, then, was the perpetrator of the atrocious deed ?—The un¬ 
willing hand almost refuses to trace the name of—Joseph Washford. 

Yet so it was. Mr. Jeremiah Jarvis was himself-the coroner for 
that division of the county of Kent known by the name of “ The Lath 
of Scraye.” He had not sat two minutes on the body before he re¬ 
cognised his quondam property, and started at beholding in the grasp 
of the victim, as torn in the death-struggle from the murderer’s head, 
his own Old Wig, —his own perky little pigtail, tied up with a piece 
of shabby shalloon, now wriggling and quivering, as in salutation of its 
ancient master. The silver buckles of the murdered man were found in 
Joe Washford’s shoes,—broad pieces were found in Joe Washford’s 
pockets,—Joe Washford had himself been found, when the hue-and- 
cry was up, hid in a corn-rig at no great distance from the scene of 
slaughter, his pruning-knife red with the evidence of his crime—“ the 
grey,4iairs yet stuck to the heft! ” 

For their humane administration of the laws, the lieges 6f this por¬ 
tion of the realm iiave long been celebrated. Here it was that mer¬ 
ciful verdict was recorded in the case of the old lady accused of 
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larceny, “ We find lier Not Guilty, and hope she will n^ver do so any 
more! ’’ Here it was that the more experienced culprit, when called 
upon to plead with the customary, though somewhat superfluous, in¬ 
quiry, as to “ how he would be tried ?” substituted for the usual re¬ 
ply “ By God and my country,” that of “ By your worship and a 
Dymchurch Jury.” Here it was—but enough !—not even a Dym- 
church Jury could resist such evidence, even though the gallows (i.c. 
the expense of erecting one) stared them, as well as the criminal, in 
the face. The very pigtail alone !—ever at his ear I—a clearer case 
of suadentc Diabolo never was made out. Had there been a doubt, 
its very conduct in the Court-house would have settled the question. 
The Rev. Joel Ingoldsby, umquhile chaplain to the Romney Bermh, 
has left upon record that, when exhibited in evidence, together 
with the blood-stained knife, its twistings, its. caperings, its gleeful 
evolutions quite “flabbergasted” the Jury, and threw all beholders 
into a consternation. It was reiharked, too, by many in the Court, 
that the Forensic Wig of the Recorder himself was, on that trying 
occasion, palpably agitated, and that its three depending, learned- 
looking tails lost curl at once, and slunk beneath the obscurity of the 
powdered collar, just as the boldest dog recoils from a rabid animal 
of its own species, however small and insignificant. 

Why prolong the painful scene —Joe Washford was triedp^Joe 
Washford was convicted—Joe Washford was hanged !! ^ 

The fearful black gibbet, on which his body clanked in its chains to 
the midnight winds, frowns no more upon Orlestone Hill; it has sunk 
beneath the encroaching hand of civilization; but there it might be 
seen late in the last century, an awful warning to all bald-pated gen¬ 
tlemen how they wear, or accept, the old wig of a Special Attorney, 

‘^Timeo Dauaos et dona fercnten!" 

Such gifts, as we have seen, may lead to a “ Morbid Delusion, the cli¬ 
max of which is Murder I" 

The fate of the Wig itself is somewhat doubtful; nobody seems to 
have recollected, with any degree of precision, what became of it. 
Mr. Ingoldsby “ had heard ” that, when thrown into the fire by the 
Court-keeper, after whizzing, and fizzling, and performing all sorts of 
supernatural antics and contortions, it at length whirled up the chim¬ 
ney with a bang that was taken for the explosion of one of the Fe- 
versham powder-mills, twenty miles oft’; while others insinuate that 
in the “ Great Storm ” which took place on the night when Mr. Jere¬ 
miah Jarvis went to his “long home,”—wherever that may happen 
to be,—and the whole of “ The Marsh ” appeared as one broad sheet 
of flame, something that looked very like a Fiery Wig—perhaps a 
miniature Comet-—it had unquestionably a tail—was seen careering 
in the blaze, and seeming to “ ride on the whirlwind and direct the 
storm 1 ” 

T. I. 

Tappington, 

April aith, 1843. 
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CHAPTER' I. 


THE ELECTION. 


The time will come when a few words spoken with meekhess, and humility, 
love, shall be more acceptable than volumes of controversy, which Commonly 
destroy Chabity, #Ac very pari o/ True Religion.” 

Ricbabd Hopeer. 




Reaoy ye^ve the retorts, aud frequent the interruptions,!and Icfud 
the tones,of a debate which was carried on for five, mortal hours.by 
one and twenty, well-dressed gentlemen, in a large, comlbrtlessdQok- 
ing, room of a most substantial building. 

formed “ a deliberative assembly!” , . . ; . 

The^ fact, was obvious. It could not have escaped the notice of 
the ifkist curspry observer. The quietude of their manner—thd gra¬ 
vity of their mien, — and the self-possession displayed by the assem¬ 
bly generally, bespoke the triumph of mind ever matter, and the 
sense which each speaker entertained, of the impprtance.of the ques¬ 
tion before him. They were all in morn^g.,COSCunae; and ,the ih^or- 
ity, from the appearance of their travel-stained habiliments, bad .rid¬ 
den some distance. It was indubitably a moving question which had 
brought them together. One gentleman, a Mr. Wapshott, of bulky 
dimensions, and with a fi^cC frown, looked savage ^ another sqlky ; 
a third struck his boots repeatedly and pettishly with bis. riding-whip; 
a fourth, with Bushed cheeks, and a shrill voice, protested against the 
entire proceeding as extravagant and uncalled for; while a fifth con¬ 
tented himself with (Consulting every ten. minutes his repeater, qnd 
after each'inspection exclaiming with redoubled earnestness, Di¬ 
vide.! diyi'tler' 

Th'e sedatives to tVis party of effervescing gentlemen were tfae* 
ebairman, and a Sir Peter Pettinger. The former looked calmly on, 
perfectly unmoved by the hubbub around hirii; yet was every now 
and then betrayed into an involuntary smile by the gesticulations of 
some vivacious spokesman. The latter was a stalwart, florid-lookinjg’ 
man, who, ari-ayed in ^ bright-green spprting-frock, and leaning on A 
polished thorn stick, reined too complacent, easy, and good-humour¬ 
ed for anything in jEbis wbary wbrld to ruffle him. Close to.'Bir 
Peter,—who stood in H,;kind of reem and evidentljr listening 
with painful attentio^^Wieice three 1iii|td^i^aged 
ilrearchy; apd ey'^^how 'and then, as wii&^.debate lulled^^ 
of the hall, 6^ Sir Peter’s corner Vf^re heanI,t^f Lqrd 'AI- 
&i£^flin8eedcid^'*-r-'‘pig’’—“ oatm and bailed ; potat<M::i 

let liv^'^'-^fenort horns ”—“ Coke of Norfolk.^ 

The!’oddity with whkh these colloquial f)ra^menlts fe|l%ra , 
ear was heighien€d;by| the deferential and ass^ing bows 
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Sir Peter’s listeners evinced their perfect |iccordance' in all his po¬ 
sitions. . ! , 

The day wanes, gehttlemeni'* said the chairman, addressing his 
brother magistrates; “ w|^jhay0; discussed jdie matter at great lengtl/; 
the main question still remsdn^iundecidedll'the selection of a chaplain. 
That must be decided by 

“ It is^ wholly unrdjpessary,’’ said Mr. Wapshott sturdily. I do 
contend, and wilt throe^h lif(@ maintain it, that no chaplain is needed 
in Our county gaol." » 

“We have no alternative," returned the chairman; “ the Act is 
peremptory. An appointment must be made." 

“How can such parties nped a chaplain?" cried Mr. Watson Cum- 
berstone, a wealthy slave-owner; “ a chaplain can’t reform them. 
Solitary confinement, and the treadmill may.” 

“ They are your fellow-creatures,” said the chairman pointedly. 

“ I hope, sir,” said Mr. Cumberetone, with a flushed face and a 
quivering lip, “you don’t mean to assert that the ofFscum of society 
contained within the walls of a county gaol — the burglar, the high¬ 
wayman, .the thief, the incendiary, are my—my fellow creatures?” 
and Mr. W'atson Cumberstone looked furious as he finished his 
oration. 

“ I believe that is the relationship in which they stand to you,” re¬ 
turned the chairman, in a still firmer and fuller tone, “as members of 
the same great family; subject to the same passions; and account¬ 
able to the same God.” 

“ Mrs. Fry again !” said Mr. C. hysterically, to his next neighbour. 
“ Now, mark me. The principles of that woman will eventually un¬ 
dermine the framework of society. I have said so for these last ten 
years; and it’s astonishing the few people I get to believe me I” 

“ But what has Mrs. Fry to do with the appointment of a gaol 
chaplain ?’’ And the querist looked fairly puzzled. 

“Everything!” cried Cumberstone passionately: “had she been 
content to let the question of prison discipline rest, we should never 
have heard of the necessity of gaol chaplains. But now the prevail¬ 
ing cry is ‘ Humanity I humanity 1’ I repeat it: the foundations of 
society are giving way. The whole nation is getting imbued with the 
Fry poison I" 

' “ You don’t say so !” said his listener, with an earnest and alarmed 

. expression. 

Cries of “ Order I order I chair 1 chair!” were now heard ; and 
• », ^mid the silence which followed, the presiding magistrate observed, 

“ The pretensions of the candidates ate now before you. Three 
S^ntlemen have been selected whose testimonials appear of the high- 
order. These gentlemen are now present, if any magistrate 
’ ,^i«bes to put to them any qbestibn.” r "''* 

' to have red tflust be fed upon com. RemembeF 

it from, tbe> best authority. A red-necked pig—” 
fe^A roar of laughter drdwnied' the remaining portion of Sir Peter’s 
^|culturai lecture, which he had been quietly pursuing in hia dis- 
much to the edification of his faithful listeners.^H'^ . - 
4;When gravity was once more restored, thcv chairman observed, 
^hp reverend gentlemen will be pleased to withdraw and on their 
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retiring, continued : “ 1 must again call for a vote on the question now 
before you.” 

There seemed at length a probability of the business of the day 
being concluded, Dr. Wilderspin was proposed and seconded. The 
chairman simply observing with reference to him, that Dr. W. was 
head-master of a free grammar school; minor canon in a cathedral 
church ; rector of St. Martin's, Mimsbury; and therelbre must have 
ample leisure for the discharge of the duties of gaol chaplain 1” 

Mr. Hilton's pretensions vvere those next adverted to. 

I have the highest respect for Mr. Hilton,” said the gentleman 
who proposed him ; “ and I confidently recommend him to your suf¬ 
frages. He is the very man for the office. Prisoners don't require 
long sermons; and I never heard one from Mr. H. that lasted above 
fifteen minutes. He is a great favourite of mine, for that very rea¬ 
son. Gentlemen, you can’t do better. He is my parish-minister, 
and I will answer for him. Try him on mp recommendation. I beg 
to propose Mr. Hilton.” 

The nomination was briefly seconded. 

“ And I have the pleasure to propose Mr. Cleaver,” said a venera¬ 
ble magistrate, who had taken from the first no common interest in 
the success of this question ; “ because he holds, and purposes to hold, 
no other appointment save this, should your favour raise him to it; 
because he will devote his whole time and attention to the prisoners 
entrusted to him ; and because I consider such an unreserved appro¬ 
priation of time and effort to the case of these culprits essential to any 
chaplain’s success. 

“ For these, and similar reasons, I second Mr. Cleaver’s nomina¬ 
tion,” said the senior clerical magistrate. 

“ Mr. Cleaver ! oh! ah I He's touched with the VKY-mauia, I'm 
persuaded,” groaned Mr. Watson Cumberstonc; “these men would 
never so speak of him were he sound." 

The first balloting took place, and at its close, Mr. Hilton’s name 
being lowest on the poll, was withdrawn. A second ballot was culled 
for. The numbers ran very even. It was difficult to say whether 
Dr. Wilderspin or myself would be the successful candidate. The 
chairman was called upon for his casting-vote. 

“ Sir Henry Pettinger’s suffrage is still wanting,” was his quick 
reply. 

“ Sir Henry,” cried a dozen voices,—“ Sir Henry, whom are you 
for?” 

“I? Oh! I’m for peace and quietness, and protection to the 
agricultural interest 1” 

So spake the worthy landowner, who had just got to the subject of 
“ Swedes.” 

“ But the chaplain 1—the chaplain !” 

“ Oh ! oh ! I’m for the gentleman who. spoke last. He has an 
audible voice. I like a clergyman with an audible voice. It keeps 
me to the point on a sultry afternoon. I hear well myself; but some 
of the prisoners may be old and dullish. Yes—yes ; it’s well to have 
a chaplain with an audffile voice. Mr. Cleaver has my votc.”% 

The baronet’s suftage turned the scale. I was elected by a majo¬ 
rity of one. 

“ Mrs. Fry again ! That everlasting woman once more in the as- 
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Cendant !’’ was the comment of Mr. Cumberstone, as, with a hurried 
step and frowning brow, he sought his carriage. 


CHAPTEK II. 

PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

“ Our opinions are the angel part of us; our acts the earthly.” 

Bulwer. 

I HELD thatappointnjent manylong~long years! Many were the 
sorrowful hours, the bitter di^ppointments linked with it. Nor was 
the savage repulse, and the scornful taunt, and the ungrateful farewell 
w'anting. It was a perpetual exercise of faith and patience. To some, 
and those the most guilty, it was in vain that I addressed myself. 
Their hearts seemed steeled against all avowal of error, and entreaty 
for forgiveness. The massy walls which surrounded them were not 
more callous and impenetrable. With others—of whom I had begun 
to hope well — did I find that the seed had fallen on rocky ground I 
Oh ! it was a depressing, disappointing, heart-wearying scene! One 
advantage it possessed—the frequent opportunities it afforded me of 
witnessing the labours of a body of men to whom England is so deep¬ 
ly indebted — the British Magistracy. Individual instances 
among them there may be of wayward temper, and eccentric views; 
but as a body, their diligent, devoted, and disinterested discharge of 
the trust reposed in them must be witnessed d4y by day to be duly 
appreciated. These, 1 fear, I shall offend by the statements I am 
about to make. But there arc moments when even the claims of 
friendship must be forgotten; and even the favour of that powerful 
body to which I owe so much, must be sacrificed, if needs be, to a 
sense of individual duty, and a desire to befriend the fallen. 

In the gaol of-two punishments were in vogue, the trea^ill 

and solitary confinement. The former was a specific freely prescrib¬ 
ed by the visiting justices, and by no means reluctantly administered 
by the gaoler. As a general punishment I think it inhuman. 1 have 
watched its operation, and pronounce upon it this verdict. What is 
the object of punishment ? The moral reformation of those who un¬ 
dergo it. And what species of punishment is most likely to be attend¬ 
ed with such a result ? Surely that which has a tendency to incline 
the prisoner to turn his thoughts inward upon himself^ and to give 
birth to firm resolutions of future amendment. 

To these coveted results, in no shape or form, is the treadmill aux¬ 
iliary. It has the most baneful effect upon the mind of the prisoner. 
It indisposes him wholly to a thoughtful retrospect of his past life. 
It steels him against profiting by the warnings afforded by present 
privations. It renders him irritable, morose, sullen, vindictive. It is 
the foe of every feeling bordering on moral reformation. It is tlie 
fruitful parent of deception and falsehood. To avoid treadwheel 
labour every sp^ci^ of deceit will be resorted to. Sickness will be’ 
feigncTl; falsehoods without end will be uttered, and persisted in ; 
every ruse which ingenuity can suggest will be« practised on the doc¬ 
tor ; and every pretext resorted to which may release them from the 
wheel. Morej)|lftr, as a punishment it is unjust. It presses unequally 
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upon different individuals. To the young strong man, it is nothing of 
the punishment which it proves to the aged, the feeble, or the failing. 
Prisoners are not slow to observe this. They see and reason upon its 
inequality ; they complain of its injustice as a penalty on misconduct, 
and aver that the treadmill punishes the old and infirm far more than 
the young and robust, and tall men more than short men. Again, it 
is downright destruction to health. Many a constitution has it pro¬ 
strated hopelessly and irredeemably. Instance after instance might 
be quoted where a man, after having worked ten hours at tread wheel 
labour, has, at the expiration of his sentence, found himself utterly 
unable, from debility, to maintain his wife and family. 

Now, surely the intention of punishment is to reform, not destroy I 

And if, in my humble judgment, so many and obvious are the ob¬ 
jections to the treadmill as a punishment, still more abhorrent to the 
feelings is that of solitary confinement. Punish a man by privation— 
by degradation—by hard labour, if you will; but do not assail the 
mind. Do not tamper with that bright emanation of the divinity, 
which, once disordered, is beyond your power to restore. Pause long 
and deeply ere you add to any sentence “ solitary confinement.” 
There is connected with it an amount of torture and agony, which 
none but the sufferer himself can estimate, and which man should be 
slow, very slow, to inflict upon his fellow. 

Has lie under any circumstances the right so to do ? 

1 leave this query for the consideration of the merciful, the thought¬ 
ful, the forgiving. 

My own view is, and I state it with all humility, that that prison 
best answers its proposed end where the inmates are led to labour 
steadily in some useAil branch of industry; where they are taught to 
look to labour as the great or only source of their enjoyment, and in 
which they are prepared for becoming useful members of society, on 
regaining their freedom. And that would appear to me a model pri¬ 
son, which the prisoners having entered without the least knowledge 
of any trade or business, left capable of earning their livelihood. 

Of this I have long been persuaded,—punishment will not reclaim. 
It will irritate, and it will harden ; but it will not reclaim. It will 
never suggest one contrite feeling. Kindness may: to its magic even 
the most sullen are not insensible. 

I remember once a young lad upon whom punishment had been 
tried in vain. Turnkeys, monitors, gaoler, had successively under¬ 
taken him, and successively pronounced him irreclaimable. 

I said to him one day, “ Poor lad 1”— he had come from the West 
Riding, and I tried to recollect, for association’s sake, something of 
its phraseology,—“ what is thaWold grey,-haired man, thinkest thou, 
doing now ?—he, 1 mean, who accompanied thee to this prison, and 
wept so long and so loudly at leaving thee ? He has come over 
Trent, the work of the day is done, and he is sitting sadly by his 
turf-fire. He is thinking of thee, lad—ay, and praying for thee—ay, 
and hoping that, should he never see thee again on earth, thou mayest 
meet him in heaven. But will it be so?—ah ! will it be so?. And 
I—I could almost weep over thee, my lad, myself, now and bitterly, 
if I could but see theif touched and softened, penitent and humbled!" 

He listened—the hard muscles began to work—the compressed 
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lips to quiver—the eyelids to moisten—and ere long a frightful and 
passionate flood of tears flowed from those large, stern eyes. 

His disposition was changed, and for the better, ever after I 

Here my moralizings must close, and I must pass from sentiment 
to action. A feeling of increasing sympathy for the hardships of the 
poor,—a zeal, daily widening and deepening, for their protection and 
improvement, is one of the most hopeful signs of the present age. 
To be sure, the doctrine has been lately broached, “ Poverty almost 
invariably leads to crime;—such is the laiv of nature, although not the 
law of the land.”* 

Ilis must be a strangely-cfenstituted mind which could arrive at 
such a conclusion, and an intensely selfish spirit which could avow it I 

“ Mais n’importe /” It cannot check the tide of humanity which is 
rapidly rolling in,—from which the oppressed and the sorrow-stricken 
have so much to hope,—and to which such earnest heed is given by 
the good and wise of every class. 

An hour will come when Lord Londonderry will regret that such a 
sentiment should ever have been traced by his pen. For its avowed 
purpose it is powerless. But the enemies of his order—the Chartists 
and Revolutionists of the day—point to it with triumph, as the creed 
held by a noble of England. 

In this point of view it is mischievous and lamentable. But to my 
journal. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE SOLDIER ASSASSIV. 

“ Show me the life of which some portion is not shrouded in mystery.” 

Db. Channino’s Discourses. 

• 

A FEW weeks after my appointment to the chaplaincy, and before 
habit had rendered me a calm and suspicious listener to the sad re¬ 
citals which were continually submitted to me, a committal took 
place, the particulars attending which riveted my attention then, and 
have often irritated my curiosity since. 

The party was in the prime of life, agile, with a remarkably good 
address, and a keen, clear, quick eye. The magistrate who convicted 
him, himself a soldier, expressed his conviction that the prisoner had 
served in the ranks; and Philip Wingate’s military air and martial 
step in some degree bore out the assertion. But the accused entered 
into no explanations. He avowed, indeed, to the bench, in firm but 
respectful terms, his entire innocence of the deed laid to his charge; 
but he set up no alibi; nor did he attempt any counter statement; 
nor would he, though invited by the committing magistrate, state 
where he had been on the night and hour when the-alleged outrage 
took place. 

The facts were these, A wealthy farmer, not of peculiarly sober 
habits. «r of extremely retentive memory, was robbed on his return 
from Bottesbury fair. His assailants were three jn number, and one 
of them, he swore most positively, fvas Wingate. 

“ One is grieved to commit such a fine fellow as that to a gaoler’s 


Letter from the Marquis of Londonderry to Lord Ashley, M.P,, page 89. 
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discipline,” said the presiding magistrate, at the close of the examin¬ 
ation ; but the prosecutor’s statement is so decided, that he leaves 
us no alternative.” 

His brother magistrates assented, and Philip Wingate was led 
away. 

“ I never touched the man; have none of his money ; never spoke 
to him in my life,” the prisoner asseverated; and from this declara¬ 
tion he never varied. 

The assizes came on; and the trial, from the habits of the prose¬ 
cutor, and the large sura of money of which he had been robbed, ex¬ 
cited considerable interest. Wingate** was firm and self-possessed 
throughout. He cross-examined the prosecutor, Basham, with con¬ 
siderable skill; he elicited the material fact, that he had been drink¬ 
ing deeply during the morning of the day on which the robbery was 
effected; he drew from him an acknowledgment that the evening 
was far advanced when the scuffle took place; and that “it was nei¬ 
ther dark nor light ” when his pocket-book was snatched from him. 
Nay, more, he reminded the prosecuting counsel,—a rambling, desul¬ 
tory speaker,—that he was not obliged to tell the jury where he was 
on the day and hour when the robbery took place, and that his silence 
on this point was no proof of guilt; and further, that his being found, 
three hours after the occurrence, near the spot where Basham said he 
had been robbed, did not prove him to be a party to. such robbery, 
supposing it to have taken place. He again Asseverated his innocence. 
The tone, the temper, the tact with which these observations were 
made had a visible effhct upon the judge; while the prisoner's martial 
bearing, manly voice, and cOol, self-sustaiifed deportment carried with 
him the sympathy of a crowded court. But he gave no explanation, 
called no witnesses; and the judge, having twice asked him if he had 
any further statement to make, an4 having received a respectful 
negative, proceeded to address the jury. His charge was clear and 
masterly, and, on the whole, favourable to the prisoner. He dwelt 
on the admitted intemperate habits of the prosecutor; on the fact 
that he had been drinking deeply the day he was robbed; on his ad¬ 
mission that he had never seen the prisoner prior to the night named 
•in the indictment; and that none of Basham’s property had been 
found in Wingate’s possession. 

If ever judge was counsel for a prisoner, Baron Harrow was Win¬ 
gate's counsel on that occasion. 

But it availed not I 

The jury was composed mainly of farmers, and they, having a 
wholesome dread of highwaymen, a reverential respect for their 
greasy pocket-books, and a fellow-feeling for a brother clod “ over¬ 
taken by a little liquor,” returned a verdict of “ gtiilty." 

The judge was taken by surprise; but, after a pause, he remarked 
on the absence of all violence, and dwelt on the extenuating features 
of the case. Again he paused, as if scarcely reconciled in his own 
mind to the finding of the jury, and then passed a mitigated xentence 
of transportation fo|; life. 

Wingate left the dock as cool apd self-possessed as if nothing had 
happened. 

“ 1 never counted on an acquittal,” was his remark; “ the past 
told me that. But now to make the best of matters 1 ” 
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And he moved away with as firm a step, and as bold a carriage, as 
if he had been going on parade. 

There was a point, however, on which his nerve failed him, — tlie 
treadmill; he shook when he approached it! 

And yet,’’.said the gaoler, in mentioning the fact, “ it was no 
new acquaintance; it was merely the renewal of a former intimacy.” 

“ How mean you ?” 

“ I mean this, sir, that Wingate has ’been upon the mill many a 
time and oft before to-day.” 

“ That must be mere conjecture.” 

“ By no means. Three minutes make strange discoveries : they 
will suffice to show the awkwardness of a raw hand, and Uie ease and 
skill of an old practitioner. Wingate is the latter; the treadmill is 
familiar to him; he knows every manoeuvre and trick respecting it.” 

“ That surprises me. But he still asserts his innocence ?” 

“ He does, sir, and, in my opinion, truly. 1 heard the trial—I 
watched the man closely before and since; and I verily believe -he was 
neither principal nor accomplice in that affair. However, he will pay 
the penalty; for he starts for the hulks at Portsmouth at seven to¬ 
morrow.” ' 

That evening he sent for me; and, as a last and particular favour, 
begged that he might see me alone. His wish was acceded to. He 
began by thanking me for “ the pains 1 had taken ”— they were his 
own words—“ to make him a better man and a better Christian 
and then expressed his “ fears that I had thought him sullen and un¬ 
grateful,” because he was not communicative. 

“ I could not,” he continued, “clear myself in Basham’s case with¬ 
out implicating others. I must have delivered up three associates to 
certain punishment had I said where I was and how employed, when 
that perjured coward was eased of his pocket-book. 1 disdained to 
be a traitor ; and cheerfully submit, in preference, to my punishment. 
But to you, sir, I will make a clean breast. I never robbed that man : 
but I knov' ,wli£> d.ldf 1 was not far off, for 1 was poaching : and it 
was while searching for some game which I had hid, and, like a fool, 
could not readily find, that the constables apprehended me as the 
guilty party. But, T repeat, Basham was not molested by me. I never 
saw him till we met belbre the magistrate. Poaching lias been my 
ruin—that, and nothing else ! My poor father’s prophecy is about to 
be fulfilled, that my gun would banish me from my country and my 
home for ever. 

“ My prospects, sir, were at one time good. My father w'as a 

small land-holder in Nottinghamshire under the Duke of- 

The Duke was partial to him: and proved it by many acts of well- 
timed assi.?tance. His Grace had for years paid particular attention 
to agriculture; was himself a practical farmer; liked to see land 
clean; was no bad judge of a fallow ; and could tell unerringly from 
the look of the crop whether labour, or manure, or both, "hdd ;^»en 
stinted on the land. An occupier bent on the improvement- df his 
farm yas the Duke's delight. On all these points John Wingate was 
a tenant to his Grace’s mind. But he had another, and still more 
powerful recommendation. The Duke strictly preserved the game. 
He liked a gun in none of his tenants’ hands. Sporting, and a 
smock-frock, he held utterly Irreconcileable. ‘ He shoots occasion- 
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ally/ was a sentence wliicli sealed the dismissal of many a careless, 
but honest son of the soil. Here my father’s claim to pre-eminence 
was indisputable. That being did not live who could say he had ever 
seen John Wingate carry a gun I The partridge might nestle among 
his turnips, and the hare nibble his young wheat, and the pheasant 
whirr from his thick plantations, fearless of molestation from him. 

“ Not so his only, and most unfortunate child ! I was born a 
sportsman. From my very (Childhood I coveted the fame of a ‘ crack 
shot.’ Chide me, beat me, deprive me of food or rest—and each and 
all these punishments have, in turn, been mine—nothing could wean 
me from field sports. ‘ It is thy bane, boy,’ my poor father used 
to say; ‘ it will deprive thee of light and “liberty, and all that thy soul 
holds dear.' 

“ Ah, sir ! if the great were but sensible of the odium which the 
game laws entail on them; if they could guess the angry feelings, the 
bitter alienation which they create and keep up between the peasant 
and the proprietor; if they were aware with what a chafed and exas¬ 
perated spirit a land occupier impresses on his family, that neither he 
nor any one of his sons can shoot with impunity a single head of that 
game which has been bred upon his own farm, and has thriven upon 
the produce of his own toiks, they would exterminate the breed from 
their domain. 

“ For a time I was wary; but success rendered me incautious: and 
early one morning, when I had just flushed a covey, I was caught. The 
keepers were inflexible. They reported me to the Duke. 1 blame him 
not. He acted kindly and forbearingly. He sent for my father. He 
reminded him of the condition—implied, but fully understood, on which 
all his tenants held their farms. He asked me if I ‘ denied the charge ?’ 
I at once admitted it. He then said that my youth, and my father’s 
worth, should quash the present accusation—he would forget that he 
had ever heard it; but he warned me of the consequences of any 
future transgressions. I left him, baffled, vexed, and mortified; but 
by no means convinced that I was the wrong doer. My father’s dis¬ 
tress was great, and it moved me. I mentally made a firm resolve: 
and for days—nay, weeks—I kept it. But the trial was severe. To 
hear in early morning the guns popping merrily around me; to catch 
the call of the partridge from the stubble ; to rouse ‘ puss’ from her 
form, and ‘ so-ho !’ her as she scoured gaily down the hedge-row, and 
all the while within range; in this thicket to put up a pheasant; and 
in that turnip-field to stumble upon a glorious covey; and to feel all 
the time that my hands were tied, and my gun useless, and my dog 
idle—this, to a spirit like mine, was unendurable. Again I ventured: 
was detected, fined, surcharged, and—disowned by my timid and ter¬ 
ror-stricken parent—committed I 

“ ‘ Put him on the treadmill,’ was the order of the visiting justice: 
‘ nothing finer than the treadmill! brings a fellow at once to his 
senses: works a thorough cure: he rarely pays us a second visit who 
has been once on the treadmill I ’ 

“ These are remarks glibly uttered, but the conclusion they i'aw is 
not borne out by experience. Those who have undergone terms of 
* imprisonment with t\ard labour,’ have again and again been housed 
in their old quarters. Prison returns prove this. As to myself and 
the wheel, 1 hardly think I deserved it. One point was clear to me. 
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Magistrates who preserve game arc apt to look at poaching through 
a magnifying glass. They firnl in it a combination of the seven 
deadly sins. Their own personal feelings are, unsuspected by them¬ 
selves, at work- on the question. Their thoughts dwell on it till at 
length they regard poaching as a much more heinous offence than it 
really is, or than the law views it. 

“ I was placed on the mill! Its punishment was to reform me. 
Reform me 1 It made me irritable, quarrelsome, sullen, savage I 
Reform me I It merged my thoughts in bodily fatigue and exhaus¬ 
tion. Instead of encouraging me by cheerful employment in prison 
to seek labour as the means of honest -subsistenee when I left it, it 
confirmed me in my hatred to»labour by compelling toe to $ubtoit to 
it in its most painful, irksome, and exhausting form. And yet there 
arc those who have greater cause to complain of-it tlian myself. If 
men, young and strong men, sink under its infliction, how can it be 
expected that women, weak and wrctchea women, can bear up 
against it ? There are very few of them who can undergo such 
labour: there is the greatest difficulty in teaching them to be upon 
the wheel, and escape accident: and frequently have I known women 
bleed at the nose when first put to the wheel. How many have 
been caught in the wheel, and qpaimed by it for life! andjtf^tjiere 
are humane and benevolent individiL^fs who contend for it sfWprdper 
punishment for women upon prison diet! And the judges wonder, 
and gaolers complain, that prisoners—their period of confinement 
completed—leave the prison walls more sullen, callous, hardened, 
desperate characters than they entered them! The wonder would 
be if it were otherwise I 

“ My sentence fulfilled, I sought, for a few hours, ray father’s roof. 
He welcomed me with much kindness. No reproof, no taunb''tio al¬ 
lusion to the past escaped him : I did not suffer him to remain .long 
in ignorance of my intentions. “ I will not remain at hotoe; 4^ would 
be your ruin. I cannot subdue this propensity, but it shallmot be 
indulged at your expense. To you I will be burdensome n» longer. 
I will earn ray own bread: it shall be as a soldier. Entreaties, ex¬ 
postulations, tears, were not wanting to induce me to alter my resolu¬ 
tion. 1 was firm, and enlisted. I was fortunate in my selection. 
The 4th was well officered, and it was not long before the education 
I had received told favourably for me. I could write quickly and 
legibly ; had a thorough knowledge of accounts ; some smattering of 
general information { and, above ail, was free from that vice which 
ruins so many privates—drunkenness. 27«a/, through life, I have 
loathed. 1 was noticed by those above me: tried in various capaci¬ 
ties, and found faithful. Confidence was placed in me, and a vacancy 
occurring, I was raised to the rank of corporal. Thus far all w=as 
well. But while I was congratulating myself on the prospect of an 
honest livelihood, and hoping that the future would retrieve the past, 
shame and ignominy were hanging over me. My character was 
about to receive a wound from which it never recovered. 

I had been corporal three montlis, when a new ensign joined the 
corps. His name was Cattams. His father had been in business at 
Manchester, and was wealthy; and his only son, Cfirtius, was gazetted 
“ ensign by purchase.” I can, sir, but indifferently describe him. 
He might not be, intentionally, a malevolent or malicious man ; but 

VOL. XIII. 2 N 
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never human being possessed more odious peculiarities. The good 
feeling of the regiment was gone from the very moment he joined it. 
He was a man of the most restless activity;—ill-directed^ and spent 
on trifles. He had an eye quick at detecting defects, and a tongue 
singularly apt at exposing them. His temper was immoveable; no 
reply would silence him; no retort irritate him. His perseverance 
was remarkable. He would again and again return to the point, refer 
to the “ Articles of War,” quote “ General Orders,” and comment on 
them till the whole mess was roused, As to the men, no irregularity 
escaped him; and no excuse appeased him. Dress, accoutrements, 
attitude—all were severely scanned. Poor manl with him, an officer’s 
main duty was to find fault! The results were unavoidable. Punish¬ 
ments became more frequent. The lash was brought qiore and more 
into requisition. The men.berame dispirited; and tire officers dis¬ 
united. The lieutcnant-colopeil, Vho had grown grey in his country’s 
service, and had lost fill arih in hfer cause, was heard to say—‘Mr. 
Cattams, discipline in unskilful hands may become tyranny. ‘ Mar¬ 
tinet ' is an ugly addition to a man’s name. You understand me.’ 

“ But Mr. Cattams either did not or could not, understand him; 
for, a few days afterwards, a conversation took place at mess, where 
the commanding-officer is president, and supposed to be a check on 
all intemperate expressions—this conversation, in its tone somewhat 
animated and unguarded, Cattams contrived should reach the Horse 
Guards. An inquiry was made. Some corfefipondqncc took place. 
It issued in an admonition, couched in very gentle and measured 
terms,' but addressed to- the lieutenant-colonel. It was sufficient. 

‘ If,’ said he, ‘ a beardless boy can draw down reproof upon a white- 
headed and wounded veteran, it is a sign the service can do without 
^im. The hint shall not be given twice.’ He sold out immediately, 
;1fend his retirement completed the discord of the regiment. 

“ But I am in advance of my own history. The day prior to our 
colonel’s departure, I had the misfortune to attract the ensign’s atten¬ 
tion. I had some report—I forget its precise nature now—to make 
to him. It displeased him both in form and’siibstance ; and he settled 
on me his little, hateful, designiiig, deceitful-looking eyes. That 
glance, I knew well, portended mischief. After a pause, he said 
slowly, ‘ I have seen you, before, corporal, and that when you did 
not wear a red coat—I am sure of it, for I never forget features— 
where could it be ? ’ I made no attempt to assist his memory, for I 
had a foreboding of evil, and cared not how soon the interview ter¬ 
minated. 

“ ‘ I have it I ’ said he, after a pause, and with a look of malicious 
satisfaction that made my blood run riot in my veins. ‘ I saw you, 

sirrah, in-county gaol: and watched you as you took your turn 

on the treadmill! Yes, yes: my recollection is perfect. I was sure 
1 had seen you under other and disgraceful circumstances. To your 
duty—sir—to your duty.' 

“ I left him, a ruined man. I knew it. ’ 1 felt it. The future was 
darkly and hopelessly overcast. And to add to the bitterness of my 
situation, I was powerless. Explanation, entreaty, expostufation, all 
would have been alike unavailing. Forbearance was a word my tor¬ 
mentor knew not. I was at his mercy; and I was sure he would 
degrade me. Ah, sir,” continued Wingate, with visible emotion, “none 
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but those whose position has been so unfortunate can tell the disas¬ 
trous influence of recognition in after-life, upon a criminal who, from a 
sense of guilt, has been led to heartfelt penitence and sincere resolutions 
of future amendment. If a man really repents, be may by steady 
perseverance and unflinching firmness succeed in gaining the charac¬ 
ter of an useful member of society; but he will live in constant appre¬ 
hension of having his good name suddenly and irredeemably forfeited * 
by the recognition of some abandoned fellow-prisoner, or some vain 
and heartless official. If the penitent’s inclination to^eturn to honest 
courses be not quite decided—if his virtuous resolutions be not tho¬ 
roughly fixed—that recognition proves 'fatal. Past delinquencFes are 
exposed; bitter, angry, and fevengeful feelings are called up, which 
would otherwise have slept. The finger of scorn is pointed at him. 
He is discouraged in his course. References to the past float around 
him. The progress of reformation slackens; and after a while he 
ceases to struggle with the calumnies of the slanderous, and becomes 
vicious, drunken, brutal, reckless.” 

^ The wretched man paused from the violence of his feelings ; and 
I could not but mentally acknowledge the truth of the picture he 
had drawn. 

“That day,” he resumed, “ was a busy and a pleasant day for 
Ensign Cattanis. Before nightfall few in my own division were igno¬ 
rant of his ‘ happy discovery.’ According to some, I had been tried 
for sheep-stealing; according to others, for burglary; but bo my 
crime what it might, my influence was over. 1 was a damaged man. 

I had been seen on the treadmill—in a felon’s dross—and in felons’ 
company. That was sufficient. Name and fame were gone.. My 
authority with the men was impaired. In vain I strove to regaimit. 
My officers looked upon me coldly and suspiciously; ai^d, on a'^ght 
instance of forgetfulness occurring—forgetfulness attended with no 
ill consequences, and trifling in its nature—forgetfulness, which in 
other days would have been visited only by a slight reproof—it was 
thought fit that ‘ marked rtotice should be taken of it.’ I was dis¬ 
missed from my post of corporal, and reduced to the ranks. The blow 
did not surprise me. 1 expected it. But it crushed me to the earth. 
Thoughts, bitter, bhrning, and revengeful, took possession of me. 
Thoughts which the evil spirit could alone suggest; and which, no 

dread of after-consequences ever subdued.The discord in the 

4th was now at its height, and had attracted the displeasure of the 
Horse Guards. We were ordered on foreign service; and told 
pretty plainly that our prospect of returning home was distant. We 
embarked, and reached our destination on the eve of a general en¬ 
gagement, How I rejoiced at the intelligence! How my heart 
leapt and my spirits rose at the thought of taking the field! How 
delightedly I hailed the confirmation of the report. I hetd reason : for 
I had long resolved that the very first engagement should rid me of 
my foe for ever! You start, sir! What, are you not aware that 
thus many a regimental tyrant closes lus career? Is ii new to you 
that th^ severe and cruel officer often perishes by the weapon of his 
own men ? Think you that when a military superior is execrated by 
those whom he commands, and who are daily wrfthing under his rule, 
that such an opportunity will be lost ? Oh no 1 They die—as the 
public records state—on the * tented field; ’ at the head of their 
regiment; leading on their men; cheering them to victory; they 
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are praisjeid in the comraan<jler-in-chief s despatch; and lamented in 
general oVdeif*; and their jvidows obtain pensions; and their memo¬ 
ries a monument in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey; but Oiey fall 
by the rifles of their awn men ! “ ^ 

“ Among red coats this is no secret. All officers are well aware of it. 
Ours were wide awake on the point. The‘senior captain was heard 
to say to his junior, * There is, I am conscious, a very unpleasant 
feeling afloat in the regiment, and if we go into action the odds are 
fifty to one against the Manchester-roan I ’ ‘He has been warned,' 
was the cool reply, ‘ by myself and others; his tactics are peculiar; 
let him abide by them.’ ‘ Never was there a man,' ran the re¬ 
joinder, ‘ so thoroughly master of the art of making himself detest¬ 
able r 

“ We went into action. Cattams fell early. I was not his only foe. 
He was pierced by three balls. The surgeon examined 1pm; looked 
grave; but made no report. Never man fell less lamented-<■ But 
from that moment I never knew rest. The curse of blood wasion 
me; and He fought against me whom no subterfuge can deceive,^ 
and no deed of darkness escape. 1 had never a cheerful hour after¬ 
wards. I might have been happy, for my worldly circumstances im¬ 
proved. My aged father longed for the companionship of his only 
child, and to setfure it, purchased my discharge. ‘ Come,’ were his 
words, ‘ and cheer my solitude. Let me see thee before I die. 
God has prospered me. Come, I am feeble and failing; come to 
that homestead which will soon be thine.’ 

“ He left me his all. But no blessing went with it. Loss after loss 
bcfel me. 1 knew the cause. The brand of Cain was upon me. 'Ere 
long I was again a homeless wanderer. I resumed my old pursuits. 

I took to poaching; and by it earned a fair and, to me, agreeable 
livelihood. Thus emplo^d, I witnessed,—from a distance,—the spoil¬ 
ing of that drunkard,'Basham; but I would betray no associate. 
The.e is a stern fidelity which binds those who own no other tie. 
Of the olFence specially charged against me, 1 repeat, 1 am innocent; 
but I feel that I am a gross offender. Of that I am very sensible. 

I thank you, sir, heartily and respectfully, for having listened to me. 
It has been a great relief to me thus to unburden* myself of the past. 

1 am not hardened in crima. Oh, no 1 I constantly pray for par¬ 
don ; for 1 feci mine has been no common sin." 

What followed needs ho mention here. I trust the advice I gave 
was sound: and I am sure the spirit in which it was received was 
humble. We parted,—and for ever. 

Early the next morning the van started for Portsmouth. On its 
arrival there it was surrounded by a crowd, among which were 
several tall, bulky, women. These, as Wingate alighted, pressed 
around the turnkeys; pinioned one, hustled another, and felled a 
third; and in the m^Ue Wingate escaped. 

From the rapid and off-hand manner in which his rescue was 
effected, his deliverers must have been men disguised. 1 have often 
tried to trace him; and to discover whether his apparently^sincere 
penitence issued in amend$aent. But in vain. The lapse of years 
has thrown no light hpon his history. 

That Ensign Cattams perished in the manner Wingate described, 
the surviving officers of his regiment seemed to entertain slight 
doubt. 
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“ A man severe he was.” 

AncniBALD Merton was the only son oi an industrious and 
thriving merchant, who, originally poor, bad, at first from necessity, 
and afterwards from habit, become a.penurious man. ' Prosperous in 
all his undertakings, he believed that poverty was invariably the re¬ 
sult of idleness, and, consequently, felt no sympathy in the wants of 
others, and was never known to extend his hand in charity to any. 

Archibald had imbibed and acted upon the erroneous conclusions 
of his father. 

Inheriting a handsome fortune at his death, sufficient for the inde¬ 
pendence of five men of his limited wants and views, he still continued 
plodding on, and increasing his store. 

Two years after he had succeeded to the business, he married—not 
for love, for of that sentiment he possessed as little as he did of cha¬ 
rity—no— it was merely a bargain,—and, like most of his bargains, 
settled upon “ ’Change.” . 

A rich merchant, who had five daughters, offered him the choice, 
and a certain sum; and, when he had made his election, the transfer 
was made and accepted, with all the coldness and formality of a com¬ 
mercial transaction. 

A daughter was the issue—the only issue; for the wife died three 
months afterwards, and was buried with ” all the honours " usually 
paid to the wealthy. 

Archibald grieved exceedingly that his better half had not lived to 
bring up the child,—as he was compelled to put it out to nurse! 

Notwithstanding his indifference, however, the little Maria grew 
up; and, when she had attained the age of five, he began to take no¬ 
tice of his only child, and expressed himself rather pleased with her 
winning ways and artless prattle. 

His business, however, engaged the larger portion of his time at 
the office, and occupied much of Ins thoughts at home, he, conse¬ 
quently, Bad little intercourse with the representative of his house. 

Of late years, too, there rose a competition in ‘mercantile affairs, 
which gradually assumed an air of speculation, that was very distaste¬ 
ful to the old-fashioned merchant; but he still persevered, although 
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he found he had not only much to contend with, but almost a new 
game to play, in which he not unfrequently found himself at fault. 

Still, the reputation of his “ firm " was high in the market, and he 
commanded, where others were pbliged to solicit. 

• * * • « 

Time progressed, and Maria was eighteen,—a pretty, lively, intel¬ 
ligent girl, with more common sense than accomplishments; her great 
virtue, in the estimation of Archibald Merton, being, her strict 
obedience to his will. 

He contemplated, however, putting it to the severest test to which 
a parent can submit his child. 

Having no son to continue the business, he had speculated ” upon 
taking a junior partner, in the shape of a son-in-law ; and, having 
compared “ notes” with a brother merchdnt who had an only son, he 
proposed the affair,—upon conditions, &c. 

After mature deliberation, the match was agreed upon, 
the young couple were ready and willing to ratify the agr^tM^ 
Archibald, on his part, smiled at the idea of a demur on the paiTo^ 
his daughter; and the introduction took place, the father and son 
dining with Archibald. 

Strange to say, the young couple appeared mutually pleased; for, 
stranger still, they had previously met “ promiscuously ” at the house 
of a mutual friend; on which occasion young Mr. Belton had been 
rather particular in his attections to Maria, who had been particularly 
pleased; for he was a very fine young fellow, and was quite the ob¬ 
served of all observers ; and Maria had, it must be confessed, a little 
vanity in her composition, and felt rather gratified at “ carrying him 
off,*’ on that occasion, although she had never seen him since. 

Of course she complied with her parent’s request, that she should 
receive Mr. Belton as her affianced husband, without a murmur, al¬ 
though the little rogue did exhibit an apparent indifference on the 
occasion, which was naughty, perhaps, but pardonable. 

Letters were exchanged by the merchants, setting forth an agree¬ 
ment that, “ one month from the date hereof,” ten thousand pounds 
should be advanced by each on the day of the marriage of Frederick 
Belton, Esq., junior, the son of Josiah Belton, Esq., to Maria, the 
daughter of Archibald Merton, Esq. &c. &c. 

The young couple meanwhile passed a delightful time in the inter¬ 
change of the tenderest sentiments, sanctioned by their parents; and, 
unalloyed by any pecuniary considerations, which they left entirely 
to the discussion of the original contractors, enjoyed a felicity that 
was truly enviable. 

Mantua-makers and milliners'were busily employed in preparing 
for the happy event, and Maria was in the anticipation of every 
earthly enjoyment, when, one week before the proposed nuptials, 
Archibald returned from “ 'Change ” an hour before his accustomed 
time. 

There was a cloud upon his brow, that checked the exuberant joy 
of his child, and chilled the blood in her veins. 

“ Girl!” said he, throwing his hat upon the sofa, “ thslt old fool, 
Belton, has been speculating in hops; they have fallen in the market, 
and he is a ruined man — all gone ! — found hanging in his ware¬ 
house 1” 
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“ Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Maria, dropping in a chair, and 
looking like a cprpse at this sudden communication of ill-tidings, 

“ poor gentleman 1" 

“ Poor indeed!” exclaimed Archibald bitterly. “ I hold a thousand 
pounds of his worthless paper, and his estate will not yield a farthing 
in the pound.” 

“ Oh sir!” said Maria, “ let us go and comfort Frederick. What * 
must his feelings be ?” 

“ Frederick 1 comfort him ! You do not think of your father, you 
ungrateful girl 1 Can he pay me roy thousand pounds ? He is a 
beggar ; think no more of him.” 

“ Oh sir!” said Maria, “ you are wealthy. This loss cannot, will 
not affect you. Bid me not forget him whom you have commanded 
me to love and receive as my husband.” 

“Peace, unfeeling girl!”cried Archibald, “ nor dare to mention the 
son of the man who has robbed and plundered me. He is a beggar, 
and no match for the daughter of Archibald Merton. Never more 
shall he cross the threshold of my door. Forget him !’’ 

Maria did not hear this last command, for she fell as if stricken by 
death upon the floor of the drawing-room. Archibald rang the bell, 
and summoning the servants, left the forlorn and hapless maid to their 
ministrations, and retreated to his accustomed coSee-house, to ascer¬ 
tain if the^g were any hope of a dividend from the estate of 
Belton. ; 

Rec*i^^ing froih her swoon, and finding that hcr'6bdurate father 
had left the house, Maria, attended by her maid, the boldness 
of despair,i^imm^iatcly sought hcnafflicted lover. 

Her absence-was unobserved; her obedience, indeed, was un- 
(bub^^d; but, surely, undeV- the* peculiar circumstances of her situa- 
i^dn, her conduct could not be reprehended by the severest moralist, 
^ the love Archibald had commanded could not be countermanded 
at will. 

A correspondence between the lovers was the natural consequence; 
and at the end of six weeks Maria eloped, and married the husband of 
her father's choice. 

Archibald’s anger was deep and inflexible; he uttered no expres¬ 
sion, but he felt and nourished an unnatural feeling of resentment 
against his daughter and her paramour, as he bitterly denominated 
the unfortunate, and perhaps what worldly people would call, 
thoughtless Frederick. 

Months elapsed, and Archibald heard nothing of his disobedient 
child; and poor Maria, although married to the man of her father’s 
and her own heart’s election, was by no means perfectly happy; for 
she had been so accustomed to bow so religiously to his will in all 
things, that she consequently experienced many qualms of conscience 
at the step she had taken, which ever and anon passed like dark 
clouds across the sunshine of her existence. Frederick, too, was una¬ 
ble to obtain any employment, and the little money he possessed was 
fast dwindling away; and, to add to the misfortunes of the young 
couple, Maria promised shortly to become a mother. 

Too proud and independent in spirit to sue for help where he con¬ 
sidered it ought naturally to have been proffered, Frederick tried 
every means in his power to procure means elsewhere before he re- 
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sorted to solicit the assistance of his implacable father-in-law. Stern 
necessity at last compelled him to do tliat which he deemed a degra¬ 
dation. 

“What is your business, sir?” demanded Archibald, with a chill¬ 
ing indifference, when, by a sort of stratagem, Frederick had obtained 
an interview. 

“ I have no business, Mr. Merton," replied Frederick; “ and, in¬ 
deed, no pleasure in the applicatiaiii|i( am about to make to you.” 

“ Then the sooner our conference ends, the better.” 

“ Not so, sir,” replied Frederick indignantly, “ and by heaven you 
must and shall hear me I” and, rising abruptly, he locked the door of 
the apartment. ^ 

“ What is the meaning of this outrage ?” demanded Archibald. 

“ Fear nothing, sir; you are Maria’s ^ther, and that is sufficient 
protection for you.” 

“ I disclaim, and will disinherit the disobedient girl,” said Archi¬ 
bald. > 

“ Listen, sir,” said Frederick. “ You sanctioned my addresses to 
your daughter; you did all in your pdwer to promote the match ; 
and had it not been for ray father’s misfortunes, you would have glad¬ 
ly ratified the agreement into which you had entered.” 

“ Well, sir; but he failed»n his part,- and I had every right to re¬ 
tract.” 

“ You forget, sir, that this was not Jt^mere contract of bargain and 
sale; the affections of the parties were involved. You are still a 
rich man, and Maria is your only child. 1 do not ask you to give 
her the handsome portion you promised on her wedding-day ; but 1 do 
claim some assistance, which will enable me to enter into business, 
and recover at least a part of that connexion which my father had by 
his industry and integrity obtained. He was unfortunate, sir, but not 
guilty. 

“ Your daughter, too, is in a precarious state, and requires every 
comfort; and, if you possess the feelings of a parent, you will afford 
it her.” 

“ You have married the girl, and you must be responsible for your 
own wilfulness. For my own part, I care not if she applies to the 
parish; for the shame will be upon your head for your rashness. Have 
you anything more to say ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Frederick, “ this charitable prayer, that when 
you are judged, may you meet with more mercy than you mete out 
to your own child,” 

Disgusted with the hard-hearted man, Frederick departed as much 
in anger as in sorrow at the fruitless issue of his interview. 

Some months after this, Archibald Merton was gratified at hearing 
that Frederick had quitted London. He was comparatively happy, 
and once more pursued his avocations. Between ’Change and the 
coffeehouse he filled up the days of his existence, and increased his 
fortune. 

There came, however, a “ lull ” in business, and he was miserable, 
for he required the excitement consequent upon moncy-malung; and, 
like a gambler, becoming desperate, he made a “ spec.” and lost a 
considerable sura. 

A change came o’er his golden dream, and he was induced by some 
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wealtliy merchants to hecome a director in one of the bubble com¬ 
panies of the day. Tiie company failed, and Merton being an opu¬ 
lent man, he became the mark of attack; the rest df the “board" 
proved men of straw. Action upon action followed, and he was 
mulcted in a large amount of damages in every case, until the old 
merchant found himself under the necessity of becoming a bankrupt, 
to save himself from a prison, and he did find one who struck a friendly 
(locket. He obtained his certificate; but he was literally a beggar. 
He had no friends—not a soul on earth who cared for him, for he had 
in his prosperity cared for none; and he quitted London, and no one 
knew whither his steps were bent. 

•* * , * * * 

Twelve years had clapscd^since the unfortunate marriage of Maria, 
—and «id Merton had had no tidings of her fate, for Frederick was 
as proud as the old merchant was inflexible. 

# 

It was a beautiful day in May,—the hawthorn was in full bloom, 
and the birds were singing merrily and filling the air with their sweet 
melody. All nature smiled at the return of summer. 

A beautiful fair-haired girl was playing with a pet lamb in a mea¬ 
dow adjoining a handsome farm-house, wtiere the bailiff of the lord’.s 
estate resided. 

A poor old man, with grey hair, and bent double with age and in¬ 
firmity, walked slowly up to the stile which divided the meadow from 
the high road, and resting his arms upon the upper bar, regarded the 
child. . — 

He was not long unobserved, and with all the elasticity and 
sprightliness of youth, the little creature bounded towards the 
mendicant. 

“ Poor old man,’’ said she, “ you look fatigued,— have you walked 
far? Shall I bring you a bowl of milk? Here, .sit on this bank and 
take care of my lamb, will you. I shall 'be with you presently." 

And away ran the joyous little creaturt to the farm-house, and 
(|uickly returned with a woqdcn bowl of milk and a slice of bread. 

•‘vThank you—thank, yqju,” replied the old man, and heartily de- 
vofirea the welcome meiali-whriiB'*^he little girl toyed with her pet, 
an^«i6t last, weary and rosy wil^ her exertion, seated herself at the 
beggar’s feet-^a beautiful pict^fl'd of innocence I 

“Who taught your heart charity towards the poor?” said fheold 
man. 

“ What do you mean ?’’ said the artle.ss child. 

“Why do you give me this bread and milk?” 

“ Because 1 thought you were tired and hungry, and poor," replied 
the child; “ and father would be so angry if I had let you go on 
without offering you something. Oh ! he is so good, and everybody 
loves him, and 1 love him and my mother better than all the world.” 

“ And are they rich ?” demanded the old man. 

“ Oh I no!—rich people ride in a carriage, you know, and are 
so proud; but we have everything we want, and can always give 
something away besides. Did you ever see anything like Jessy? 
look, how she butts at me. She is so naughty; and yet I feecLhes* 
and wash her every day. Come here, do, you ‘thing! and let me 
cuddle your little woolly neck.” 
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And she, entwined lier little arm around the lamb’s neck, and 
hugged her.' 

“ Bless you, and thank you 1 ’’ replied the old man, returning the 
bowl and taking up his staff. 

“ Don’t hurry yourself. I am sure you are tired,” replied the 
child: and you may stay here as long as you like, and sleep in the 
barn, too, if you please.” 

* “ Sleep I’'"^cried the old man, looking up wildly; and then, as if 

recollecting himself, he added, “ If I may be permitted to rest my 
weary limbs till morning—” 

“ Indeed you may; and you have no occasion to be frightened, for 
we have no dogs, for father says they always bark at poor people; 
and mother doi^ laugh so when he says they a»'e faithful, but not 
charitable, for me is very fond of them. Shall I show you the barn? 
and, depend upon it, I shall be up by five in the morning, and I ’ll 
bring ‘you such a nice mess of hot bread and milk; and soine bread 
and meat, too, if you like it.’' 

“ Thank ye,” murmured the old man as he arose, and the scald¬ 
ing tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks as Itg followed his pretty 
little prattling guide. 

#****'., 

True to her promise, the little girl brought the weary wanderer his 
welcome meal at five o’clock in the morning, and seating herself on 
a truss of straw beside him, talked to him like sweet music. 

lie had scarcely finished, when a manly voice outside the barn, in 
a laughing tone, said, “ Come, let us see the child’s guest: the little 
rogue wants to engross all the merit to herself.” 

The door opened, and in walked the bailiff and his buxom wife. 

“ Well, gaffer,” said the hearty young farmer, “ I hope you have 
been well cared for ? ” 

^shriek from his wife startled him, and frightened the child, who 
burst into tears, and rushed to her mother’s side. 

“ Father! ray poor father I ” exclaimed Maria, and fell swooning in 
the arms of Frederick. 

• # # * » 




